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» 


Wirs this Part of the Art-JourNatL we bring to a close the “ ILLusrrareD CATALOGUE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
Exursirion,” and trust we shall be considered as having fully redeemed our pledge to render it “‘a Report of 
Progress, a Volume of Suggestions, a Teacher from the lessons of many Master minds, and an enduring Reward 
to those who labour for renown as well as for the ordinary recompense that is expected to accompany 
desert.” 

To accomplish this object we have laboured earnestly and continuously, and submit the result, with 
confidence, to our Subscribers and the Public. 

The work was undertaken, and has been carried through, not only without cost to any Manufacturer 
whose productions are engraved, but without augmenting the price of the Journal, although a considerable 
addition has been made to its pages during the months of the years 1862 and 1863. 

We were justified in expecting a large amount of public support, and we have not been disappointed. 
The Art-JournaAL CatTaLocue has found its way into every country of the Globe, and into the workshops 
of nearly all the leading Manufacturers of the World, where it will act as a teacher of the valuable lessons 
that are taught by Comparison. 

Our purpose was to represent, as far as possible, every producer, British or Foreign, whose works 
were either honourable to himself or suggestive to others. It is needless to state that although nearly 1,500 of 
such works—the productions of more than 350 Manufacturers—are engraved in this Volume, the list by no 
means includes all that were entitled to the distinction. The Public will not require assurance that we 
have done all we could do, or that, in thus giving permanent value to a collection of the Manufactured 
Art of All Nations, we have discharged our duty as conductors of this Journal. 

No apology will, therefore, be required for extending this CataLoaue greatly beyond the limits originally 
proposed for it. The cost of producing each Part of the Journal thus illustrated has been, as a consequence, 
very largely increased; but it appeared an absolute necessity to represent the Exhibition to an extent 
somewhat commensurate with the wealth of Art-Manufacture it contained. 

This Illustrated Report will be received as the only Record of the Exhibition of 1862, by which 
its lessons may be circulated and perpetuated; for the “ Official Illustrated Catalogue although produced 
by levying a large tax on the Manufacturer, and with all the advantages that could be given to it by 
patronage, amounting to pressure, on the part of the Royal Commissioners—can be regarded only as a 
failure, prejudicial and not beneficial to the Exhibition of the Productions of All Nations in the year 1862. . 
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Fortunately, we were steadily aided by the Artists to whom the task of producing the engravings was 
chiefly confided, whose neglect would have been fatal to our scheme, and to whose zealous co-operation we 
To the artist, Mr. W. J. Allen, by whom a very large proportion of 


are mainly indebted for its success. 
the drawings on wood were executed, our thanks are especially due, and also to the engravers, Messrs. Nicholls 


Brothers, and Messrs. Butterworth and Heath, upon whom the responsibility of their execution principally 


devolved. We owe much also to the aid we derived from the London Stereoscopic Company, and to 
Mr. Poulton, Photographer, of the Strand, for his able and constant services. Indeed, but for the assistance 


afforded us by the Art of Photography, it would have been difficult, if not impossible, for us to have so 
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effectually completed our task. 
The Work has received all the advantages it could obtain from the art of the Printer; and it will be 


obvious that the efforts of the Proprietor have been directed to the production of the Work, without regard 





to the expenditure necessary to achieve excellence in all its departments. 

The anxiety and labour incident to the production of this Volume few can understand, and none over- 
estimate. The results are now placed before the Public. If the toil has been severe, those by whom the 
task was undertaken may, it is hoped, enjoy the satisfaction that arises from a duty discharged and a purpose 


thoroughly accomplished. 








Lonpon: OFFicE OF THE ART-JoURNAL, 
13, Burleigh Street, Strand. 
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N 1862, the second Great Exhi- It was determined that the Building should be erected on 
bition of the Art-works of all | a site adjoining the gardens of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
nations was held in London. | and in the immediate neighbourhood of the South rome 
As early as the 14th of March, | Museum, within a short distance also of the ground occupied in 1851 
1860, her Majesty the Queen | on’ the occasion of the first International Exhibition. It was further 
was graciously pleased to issue | resolved that pictures and drawings, the works of both foreign and 
a Charter of Incorporation to | British artists, should be associated with the productions of Industry, 
Royal Commissioners, defining | and that they should be exhibited in a portion of the building to be 
their duties, and investing them | erected in brick specially for the purpose of forming picture-galleries. 
with full powers. The Commis- | The Commissioners undertook to communicate with all colonial and 
sion, under the presidency of the | foreign exhibitors, and to form and conduct all the arrangements 
Prince Consort, consisted of the | necessary for rendering the Exhibition, in the largest and most com- 
Earl Granville, K.G., Lord Pre- | prehensive sense, “ International.” 
sident of the Council ; the Duke | On Thursday, May the Ist, in accordance with their original 
of Buckingham and Chandos; | intention, the Commissioners opened the Exhibition with « State 
C. Wentworth Dilke, Esq. (after- | ceremonial, on which occasion HR. the Duke of Cambridge, who 
wards created a baronet); Tho- | was su ported by the highest dignitaries of the land, and by the 
mas Baring, Esq., M.P.; and | Crown t rince of Prussia and Prince Oscar of Sweden, represented 
Thomas Fairbairn, Eeq.; with | Her Majesty the Queen. The day was auspicious, and the cere- 
F. R. Sandford, Esq. (subse- | monial, though deeply impressed with painful associations, passed off 
quently knighted), as Secretary. in a satisfactory manner. A second ceremonial took place on Friday., 
_ The proposal to test by anti- | July 11th, when the declaration of the prizes was formally made. 

cipation the Done, of the | The Exhibition was finally closed on Saturday, November the 15th. 

,000, was successful | The site for the building having been arranged with the Commis- 





the 15th of March, 1860, the formal | sioners for the 1851 Exhibition, the Commissioners at once proceeded 


Guarantee Deed was duly executed to the stipulated extent; but 
eventually it was signed by 1,157 


to grapple with what they have themselves designated their “ main 
rsons, to the amount of £451,000, diff ty—that of securing the erection of a suitable building, which 


Upon the security of this deed the Bank of England advanced the | should be ready at a sufficiently early date in the year 1802 for the 


sum of £250,000, for the p 


of erecting the building and of | reception of the objects to be exhibited.” Having decided not to 


making the necessary preparations for the Exhibition itself. apply to an open competition for a design—‘ while we were con- 
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EXTERIOR: VIEW FROM PRINCE ALBERT ROAD. [Engraved ly J. § G. Nicholls. 


sidering,” say they in their official Report, “how far it would | Industry, which had been prepared with special reference to the 
s from a select list of competitors, it | icular site that had been granted for the Exhibition of 1862. 
. ere was already in existence a plan of | We were informed,” the Report continues, with exquisite naiveté, 
a building, adapted for a Great Exhibition of Works of Art and | “that the author of this plan, Captain Fowke, R.E., an officer 


be possible to obtain desi 
rted to us that 
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' ; i had been | further uncovered space, used for purposes of the Exhibition, of 
pt well ad pane ie ee we in che Beidah Department | 35,000 square feet ; but at Paris the more favourable nature of the 
of the Paris Exhibition of 1855, had framed it so as to meet the | climate enabled the authorities to occupy the larger uncovered spa 
many practical defects which experience had shown to exist in the | of 547,000 feet. Thus the total areas, covered and uncovered, occupied 
buildings both in Hyde Park and the Champs Elysées.” Forthwith | by the two exhibitions, of Paris in 1855, and London in 1862, occupied 
the plan of this fortunate Engineer officer was brought before the | severally 1,500,000, and 1,023,000 square feet. : 
Commissioners, and, “ after some alterations,” having been “ap-| The total area of the 1862 Exhibition Building, including the space 
proved” by the Building Committee, it was formally “ accepted,” obtained from the galleries, was 1,291,827 square feet. Of this 
and it was determined at once to carry it into effect with all possible | space 147,000 feet were taken up by offices, refreshment-rooms, 

The joint tender of Messrs. Kelk and Lucas Brothers, was | entrances, staircases, &c., leaving 1,144,827 feet available for exhi- 

ted on 23rd February, 1861.* biting purposes. Eventually, there were 26,336 exhibitors in the 36 

e total number of visitors of all classes who, from first to last, | classes of the Industrial Department of the Exhibition; of these, 
entered the Exhibition, appears from the returns to have been | 8,485 were natives of the United —— and the British colonies 
6,211,108. The average number of visitors present on each day and dependencies, and 17,851 were Foreigners. The French exhi- 
was 36,328; and the greatest number present on any one day | bitors were 4,030 in number. The horizontal space occupied by the 
(that day was Thursday, the 30th of October) was 67,891. The | British and Colonial exhibitors in these Classes was 229,759 square 
average number on the four weekly shilling days were, on the | feet, with 146,229 vertical feet; and the horizontal space occupied 
Mondays, 44,307 persons; on the Tuesdays, 45,936; on the Wed- | by the foreign exhibitors was 159,977 square feet, their vertical space 
nesdays, 43,988; and on the Thursdays, 44,806; while on the | being 138,341 feet; and the space occupied by passages was, in the 
Fridays and Saturdays, when the rate of admission was 2s. 6d., | British and Colonial Department, 406,576 square feet; and in the 
or upwards, the average numbers were severally 22,138, and Foreign Department, 215,495 feet. ; 

19,504. These numbers include the officials, the exhibitors, and | The British packages amounted to 38,123; the articles not packed 
all persons who were in any way employed in, or connected with, | were 12,994 in number; and the foreign packages were 28,779; 
the Exhibition. total, 79,896. Also pieces of fittings and cases, consisting of wood, 
Included —_ the visitors, properly so called, are the children | iron, and glass: English, 41,635, and Foreign, 4,113; total, 45,748. 
and students of 713 schools, amounting to 35,570 persons. Of these, | In 1851 the British packages were 16,305; the articles not packed 
the female students of the Schools of Design, 800 in number, were | were 3,757; and the Foreign and Colonial packages were 12,550 ; 
admitted on 2s. 6d. days by tickets presented to them by the Queen. | total, 32,612. The heaviest piece of machtaery received in 1851 
The admissions were—by season tickets, of which there were two | weighed 9 tons: in 1862, one piece weighed 35 tons, and many 
classes, severally charged £3 3s. and £5 5s., the latter including, with a from 12 to 20 tons each. 
admission to the Exhibition, admission also to the adjoining gardens e. Industrial Department comprehended the following 36 
of the Royal Horticultural Society; or by payment at the doors as | Classes:—1. Mineral Products; 2. Chemical Products; 3. Sub- 
follows :—2nd and 3rd of May, £1 for each person ; from 5th to 17th | stances used for Food; 4. Animal and Vegetable Products; 5. Rail- 
of May, 5s.; from 19th to 31st of May, 2s. 6d., except on one day in | way Plant; 6. Carriages; 7. Manufacturing Machines and Tools; 
each week, when the charge was 5s.; and after the 3lst of May the | 8. } or in General ; 9. Agricultural and Horticultural Imple- 
price of admission was ls. on four days in each week, and on the | ments; 10. Civil Engineering; 11. Military Engineering; 12. Naval 
other two days either 5s. or 2s. 6d. | Architecture; 13. Philosophical Instruments; 14. enable 
The ground covered by the main building is about 16 acres in | Apparatus and Photography; 15. Horological Instruments; 16. 
extent, and it measures about 1,200 feet from east to west, and | Musical Instruments; 17. Surgical Instruments and Appliances; 
560 feet from north to south. The annexes covered a further space | 18. Cotton; 19. Flax and Hemp; 20. Silkand Velvet; 21. Woollen, 
of about 7 acres. The total area roofed in was 938,000 square feet, | Worsted, and Mixed Fabrics; 22. Carpets; 23. Printed or Dyed 
or 69,000,000 cubic feet. In 1851 the Exhibition Building covered | Fabrics; 24. yet Lace, and Em roidery; 25. Skins, Furs, 
790,000 square feet ; and the Exhibition Building at Paris in 1855 | Feathers, and Hair; 26. Heather; 27. Clothing; 28. Stationery, 
covered 953,000 square feet. In 1862, in London, there was a | Printing, and Bookbinding; 29. Educational Works and Appliances ; 
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‘0. Furniture; 31. Hardware; 32. Cutlery: 33 Jewell i inti 
a ' ; 3 re; 32. vy; 33. Je ery and | to Architecture, Painting, Sculpt 
Precious Stones ; 34. Glass; 35. Pottery ; 36. Miscellaneous. 633 works were exhibited, and 197 7 


and Engraving. In Architecture 
The Fine Art Department comprised 4 Classes, severally assigned | United Kingdom and the Coloni 


artists were represented from the 
* We have given or ew of th int i th build or” eel te works, and 107 artists I Pai om <n a ee 4 
a, one view of the interior of the building, showing the Nave, re - a 7 iti 

| _ Niewsaf tne exterior, which show the principal front and one of the ends.” "” | the productions of 545 catioin, andthe Ferdn whe Gam hae 
) y2W0, 
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roduced by 777 artists. The works of Sculpture were 321 British, 954 tons; Nails, 1834 tons; and £138,348 was pe for labour. The 
y 96 artists, and 580 Foreign, by 256 artists. The engravings were iron columns used measured upwards of 82,025 feet; and if the 
823 British, by 152 artists, and 452 Foreign, by 175 artists. Total, 1,266 girders were placed end to end, they would reach « distance 
6,529 works, by 2,305 artists. The horizon occupied was of 6 miles. About 30,000 mechanics and 50,000 labourers were 
10,186 square feet, and the vertical space was 83,096 square feet. employed in the building at various times, in addition to the work- 
The number of persons employed as Jurors, who were engaged men employed elsewhere in the a of the materials.. The 
incessantly for two months in examining and deciding on the merits Picture Galleries afforded altogether 2,428 linear feet of wall > 
of the objects exhibited, was upwards of 600; and the Juries awarded in halls 50 feet wide, 43 feet high, lighted from above; and the 
nearly 7,000 medals, and about 5,300 honourable mentions.* Auxiliary Galleries 25 feet wide, 17 feet high, and also top-lighted, 
In the erection of the 1862 Exhibition Building the principal furnished 2,356 additional linear feet. 
materials used were—Bricks, 17,250,000 ; Lime, 5,611 cubic = ; The admissions by payment at the door, with the day tickets, pro- 
Sand, 18,352 cubic yards; Ballast, 8,632 cubic yards; Cement and duced £328,858; the season tickets added £79,602. these tickets 
Plaster, 47,105 bushels; Cast Iron, 4,953 tons; Wrought Iron, 5,773 were sold at £5 5s., 17,719 at £3 3s., 26 at £2 10s., 919 at £1 10s, 
2,269 tons; Timber, 439,178 cubic feet, and 2,238,722 lineal feet and 3,363 at 10s.: total, 27,800 season tickets. The amount 
in battens and planks ; Stone, 6,877 cubic feet, 62,831 superficial was £89,248, of which £8,672 was paid to the Royal Horticultural 
feet, 6 inches thick and less; Zinc, 225,864 superficial feet; Lead, Society, and a further sum of £903 was allowed as commission to 
74} tons; Felt, 623,000 eye feet ; Slating, 71,260 superficial agents; the refreshment contracts produced £29,285; the official 
feet ; Glass, 667,542 superfic 


ial feet, forming 216,808 panes; Putty, catalogues added £3,919; the licences to photograph, £1,925; the 
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Drawn by T. R. Macquoid.] INTERIOR: TIE NAVE, LOOKING WEST. [Engraved ly .!.§ G Nicholls. 


umbrella stalls, £2,118; the retiring rooms, £1,000; the commission income. The entire amount received by the Royal Commissioners 
on the sale of photographs and medals in the building, £1,241; and was £459,631. This sum includes £11,000, the contribution from 


the remaining £612 was obtained from various minor sources of | the contractor, Mr. Kelk; or, in other words, it includes the sum 
ans . ye | of £11,000 not claimed by that gentleman, in accordance with 


* The medal itself “we have engraved on the followin; 7 ze; it was desi ned and | “4 : 
executed by the eminent artist, Leonard Wyon, and it merle very high commendation, | the terms of an agreement, dated September 16, 1862, by which 
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agreement also the whole of the property of the Commissioners was 
made over to the contractors. i ae 

The expenditure of the Commissioners may be said, in round 
numbers, to be also represented by precisely the same sum as their 
receipts, viz., £459,631: the Great Exhibition of 1862, that is to 
say, com almost exactly what it produced. No demand had to be 
made on the Guarantee Fund, on the one hand ; and, on the other hand, 
the Exhibition left the Commissioners without the building, or any 
part of the building, in which it had been held, without any other 

roperty arising from it, and also without any cash balance. Hence 
the result of the financial statement of the Commissioners 1s the 
simplest of simple equations—no loss, no gain, an Exhibition self- 
supporting, neither less nor more. ; 3 : 

As a matter of course, in addition to their becoming the proprietors 
of the entire building, with the “whole of the pas | of the 
Commissioners,” the contractors, Messrs. Kelk and Lucas Brothers, 
have received the lion’s share of the outlay. The cash payments 
made to these gentlemen amount to £320,678. ; 

The buildings also cost £3,600 for “design and professional ae. 
intendence,” and £4,722 for “drawings, plans, models, &c.” e 
exact amount paid for the design of Captain Fowke, so eemney 
discovered by the Commissioners, is not specified in their Report. 

The other items of expenditure as set forth in the Report are as 
follows:—Roads and approaches, £13,358; salaries and wages, 
£45,778; police, £19,435; insurance and fire brigade, £4,087 ; 
general expenses for maintenance, fuel, water supply &e., £5,550 ; 
advertisements, £2,466 ; printing and stationery, £ 407 ; carriage of 

ictures, &c., £4,201; postage, £790; office furniture, £1,458 ; inci- 

ental expenses, £1,645; and medals, £6,409. We reserve, to form a 
small group by themselves, three other items: “ preliminary expenses 
and law charges,” £3,668; “computation of space and general 
arrangements,” £3,675; and “ceremonials” (May 1 and June 11), 
£4,136. The sum of £7,330 paid as interest for the temporary loan 
from the Bank of England, with a few minor charges, make up the 
disbursements of the Royal Commissioners. An outlay of £13,350 
was necessary in order to render this costly edifice approachable ; and 
the cost of working the Exhibition amounted to 108,000! 

Thus, while the Great Exhibition of 1851, an entirely novel and 
unprecedented enterprise, left a noble sum of money clear gain, the 
Exhibition of 1862, with all the advantages of precedent and expe- 
rience, left no balance whatever; and this remarkable and very im- 
portant difference is found to have resulted solely and entirely from 
the vast increase of the expbnditure in 1862 above that of 1851. 
And this increase, which is mainly chargeable upon the Exhibition 
Building, in return obtained only the national disgrace of the wretched 
“ shed ” that was the Fowke version of the Paxton Crystal Palace. 

Even in 1851 only a vague general statement of receipts and 
expenditure was published in the official Report of the Royal Com- 
missioners; but now this rather important matter is disposed of in a 
single page, bearing the characteristic title of a “financial analysis.” 
No explanation is vouchsafed with reference to any single item, nor 
are any details whatever inserted. The three words “Salaries and 
Wages” are held by the Commissioners to be fully equivalent to 
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the moderate sum of £45,778 0s. 3d. expended on their own officials 
and employés! Again, while we record our own high sense of the 
eminent services of the police force employed last year in connection 
with the Great Exhibition, we should have been glad to have been 
enabled to explain to our readers the rather startling fact that in the 
“ Report ” this. single word “ Police” is followed by such a sum as 
| £19,435.198. 11d. In like manner it would have been satisfactory 
to have understood the real signification of. several other items that 
appear in this “analysis.” And so also it is not by any means 

easing to have been left by the Commissioners to discover that the 
Fixhibition Building, even when shorn of its “leading original 
feature,” cost for materials alone upwards of £180,000, together with 


| the building itself; while, at the end of a statement of quantities of 


building materials, a single line accidentally discloses the additional 
expenditure for labour to have been nearly £140,000. But still 
worse is the manner in which the “financial analysis” of this 
Report deals with the “ Official Catalogues.” An “ Industrial 
Catalogue ” and a “ Fine Arts Catalogue,” each sold for one shilling, 
are stated in the body of the Report, at page 55, to have been 
produced “wholly at the cost” of the Commissioners; and 250,000 
copies of each are further said to have been issued. Under the head 
of “ receipts,” the sum of £3,919 1s. 10d. is entered from the sale of 
these “Official Catalogues,” but no account is rendered either of the 
expense of producing them, or of the manner in which half a million 
shilling books were disposed of, so that they should only realise a 
sum less in amount than £4,000. The official “ Illustrated Cata- 
logue ” does not appear in the “ financial analysis ” at all. 

The excellence of all the arrangements, the ability, zeal, and 
assiduity of all the officials, the complete satisfaction of everybody 
with everybody and with everything, and the cordial thanks of the 
Commissioners most iously rendered as eminently merited, are 
all carefully recorded in the Report; nor is the co-operation of Mr. 
Henry Cole, and a few other distinguished individuals not actually 
in cflice, without becoming acknowledgment. Thus, liberal in its 
use of rose-colour, this official document is consistent throughout, 
treating its various topics more suo, and dealing with the Great 
Exhibition of 1862, and with all that appertained to it, after the sub- 
lime and privileged fashion of Commissioners. Other less dignified 
records have set forth the intense dissatisfaction that prevailed on 
every side—the heart-burnings, the annoyances, and the Leudinings, 
that characterised the official administration throughout. That the 
Exhibition was a success was the result of its own meritorious elements 
—a result achieved triumphantly, notwithstanding an astounding 
combination of administrative incapacity and official perverseness. 
The greatness of the loss experienced by the nation in the early 
death of the Prince Consort could have no more impressive illustra- 
tion, than the contrast between the administration of the Exhibition 
of 1851, under his presidency, and that of 1862, after he had been 
called away. As his truly princely presence was grievously missed 
on the occasion of the opening ceremonial of last year, so was the 
want of his clear perception and calm judgment and admirable tact 


most painfully felt in even the minor details of the practical working 
of the entire Exhibition. 

































































commence the Art-Journat CaTa.ocvs of | 
the InrernationaL Exursition with selec- 





tions from the contributions of the renowned 
house of Hunt and Rosxett, famous during the 
early part of this century as that of “Storr and 





Mortimer.” The first object on this 
elaborately chased Ciaret Jv, in o: 





On the right is another Carer Jue, designed 
by H. H. Anmerrap, an artist whose works are 
justly high in public estimation. The centre Cur | fitness will largely recom 





ge is an 


is of plain silver, a half oval, mounted upon three 
silver. 


crossed rifles, neatly and correctly modelled. It 





is designed as a 
rifle regiments ; and its simplicity and thorough 


prize for shooting matches, and 





it for that purpose. 








THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 


Tars Exnrerrion marks another h in our national history. 
That of 1851 was heralded with high hopes, and its successful 
consummation was overlaid with the flowery rhetoric of pro- 
hecy. Through its potent spell the triumphs of war were to be 
Simmed b ocbkir victories, and that jubilee of the Nations was 
to be the dawn of more abundant glories, mingled with 
Peace. These visions were as “apples of gold in pictures 
of silver ;” but, alas for the prophets! their aspirations and predictions 
went up as the crackling of thorns; and, instead of ushering in the 
reign of universal love, the Nations marched from that temple of 
Concord to the shrine of Janus. Disappointment blunts enthusiasm, 





| 


and many who hailed the previous Exhibition are disposed to doubt 
the and purposes of its successor. The potsherds of failure 
may strive with the hets of success; our effort shall be to point 
out the benefits which the Exhibition, rightly used, is calculated to 
confer upon the industrial Art of England and of the World. The 
Sections shall ath wh over in Pn il, and he = ts ent 
up into a i ‘ocus, so that, by applying the great fix 
ciples of Art to these results, readers may be sble to determine 
ow far the present Exhibition will help forward, or in what 
way its misdirection may retard the upward progress of, indus- 
trial civilisation. What a fulcrum is to a lever, a fixed starting 
int is to a standard for jenar> The ‘arg ppgrenee 
id not inaugurate the reign of univ: peace, but it did a 
work notwithstanding ; and to comprehend what that work was oo 
sential to an intelligent appreciation of the Exhibition now before us. 
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is page VAsE 
On this we engrave, first, a a 
by Mr. Fraxk Huxt—an é/éve, as well as a son, 


one of the firm—for Goodwood Races, 1857. Right 
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bodied as females. 











ready become celebrated—the Pakincton SurELp 
wich chased and embossed—presented 
Hon. Sir John Pakington, Bart., 


sions.” Four alti-relievi 
tion, the Colonies, and ine, 
Pour bassi-relievi, one in 
each quarter of the circle, illustrate remarkable 


“by the county and city of Worcester, in grate- 
to the | ful recognition of his services for twenty-four 
M.P., | years as chairman of the County Quarter Ses- 


t Justice, Educa- 


events in English history. To each subject are 
ically em- 


annexed three medallion portraits, in high relief, 
of those heroes of the gown or the sword who 
have made England famous. The artist of this 


is of oxydised silver, chased in low relief, with sub- | very beautiful work is Mr. H. H. Armsreap. | presented to William Howard, Esq., late Acting 


jects from the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” The | The 


Sour Turgen and “Sauts” (also designed | Advocate-General of Bombay, for sustaining 


second illustration is a work of Art which has al- | by Mr. Armstead) are portions of a Testimonial | the legal interest in that important Presidency. — 





Let us take a retrospective glance over the past before attempting to 
measure the present, or cast the horoscope of the future; call back 
to memory the former night-gloom, that the dawn may be more 
vividly felt and welcomed. Into the earlier causes which produced 
and perpetuated ignorance of Art in this country no present inquiry 
is necessary. The struggles that produced the Commonwealth, the 
reaction which ended in the Restoration, the debauchery and bigotry 
that overthrew the old dynasty, and the changes inaugurated b 
the new, left no space in the national mind for the cultivation éf 
Art; and a nation going through the crucible which refines serfdom 
into citizenship, had higher and still more important aims and ends. 
The first and second Georges were no improvement on their kingly 
predecessors, and during Gan reigns the only Art in land, as 
— by our countrymen, was indifferent portraiture, at was 

one in a style which set at nought the fascinations and stunted the 





delights of fancy. Then, artists were drudges to conventional forms ; 
they manufactured portraits by haphazard, and in that one trade 
held a monopoly of Art both pictorial and industrial. They were 
the prototypes of that zeal for production which was the bane of Art 
in the age that followed. A portrait begun, their one idea was to 
see it ended, and the success of the work was on a level with their 
aspiration. Without expression, and devoid of beauty, the repe- 


y | tition of stock patterns extinguished at once the enthusiasm of the 


artist and the interest of the public; and it was not wonderful that 
Art and its professors should both sink under the weight of imbecile 
caprice. Fashion treated such Art as it deserved, ont numbered its 
votaries among the painter-stainers and upholsterers of the pericd. 
With portrait painting at zero, what could be expected in Art- 
industry? The age of great names followed, but even when 
Reynolds, and Gainsborough, Hogarth, and Hayman, and Wilson, 
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The articles we have selected for repre- 
sentation on this page are from the collection 





of Mr. Hancock, of Bruton Street. The 
central object—by far the most important— 
is a Vase, designed and modelled by Mowr1, 


sr¥ 
Sa 


and produced (as we are informed by the 
inscription which occurs on the base) in 
1861, for her Majesty the Queen, by whom 
it has been presented as a Yacht prize. It 





is of massive silver, elegant in form, and 
admirably executed. “ gubjects” are, 
of course, all indicative of the n, and 
are fine examples of the sculptor’s art. The 


other engravings 






in weight of gold; now the skill of the designer 
is exercised to give value to that which, however intrinsically 
valuable, thus receives additional worth. The Brace.er at 
the foot of the page is in the so-called “ Holbein style,” and is 


are of jewels. Such works | composed of emeralds, pearls, and diamonds, set in variegated 


of a large emerald for centre, another for 
drop, and is set in brilliants. The Broocn, 





immediately beneath it, is made up of rubies, 
emeralds, pearls, and diamonds, and is in the 
same style as the bracelet. The two remain- 








and artizan 





ing articles also are Broocres. The upper 
| one is composed of two “hearts” of pearl 








united, and set in brilliants with pearl drop : 
the lower one of a single pearl—remarkable 
for its size—is likewise set in diamonds. 
The whole of the objects ted are ele- 

t in design and costly in material. The 


mark the gratifying progress of the British | enamel. On the left side of the vase is a Locker, composed | jewellery we have engraved the actual size. 











had redeemed pictorial Art from the degradation of preceding selon, 
the lordly intelligence of England was contented with styles of Art- 
industry which a South Sea islander would have spurned as beneath 
the ornamentation of his tomahawk. There were a few great excep- 
tions: Gibbons had produced wood carvings, and Chelsea was pro- 
ducing china; as Wedgwood afterwards manufactured earthenware, 
and Bewick exercised his genius on birds. In many departments some 
one stood out conspicuous for the taste infused into his work, and 
some of these productions of the rank among the industrial Art- 
treasures of the present. But these men were artists, rather than 
manufacturers—some of them solitary workers, producing what was 
not then wanted, and all of them so inspiri > their works with their 
own individual thought and power, that the light which burned so 
brightly around their lives was extinguished by their deaths. They 
were comets, more or less brilliant, and with longer or shorter trains 





of followers or pupils; but they promulgated no fixed principles, 
and therefore left no basis for ent successors. The vast pro- 
ductive power which was steadily and rapidly rising around them 
took but little knowledge of their light, or glanced at it as a beacon 
rather than a guide, remaining uninfluenced by the teachings of 
these high examples. Nor were the schools of Art more successful. 
From the private schools supported by the generosity of Fowlis and 
Sir James Thornhill down to this present, academies have exer- 
cised an influence, direct or indirect, upon a section of the people; 
but, in spite of these influences for state a hundred years, the 
deterioration in public taste was stead persistent. e most 
worthless works of Sir James Thornhill and his co-decorators are 
magnificent contrasted with the best styles in fashion thirty years 
since; and no consolation for this dege' of taste among the 
few can be found in the more strongly developed taste of the many. 
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THE ART-JOURNAL CATALOGUE OF 





The two objects here 


ted are exhibited by Mr. | artist, M. Cuxsvzav, has been oceupied two years in its completion. The model and 


represen execu- 
i i i t, and is one of the most excellent 
Harey Ewaxvet, Court Jeweller, Brook Street, Hanover | tion are entirely his own. adh y By ePaper é ~ da an Stone 
eeaas The Cvr is cut from a single piece of topaz, and is and y finished =. | made 


mounted in solid and pure gold, enamelled. At the foot is other object is an oxy 





Andromeda chained to a rock, from which gushes a stream of 


design. Represented thereon is the story of “Undine,” which the artist has conveyed by 
water ; the dragon is ascending to the attack of Perseus, who, | portraying the most salient incidents of Lamotte Fouqué’s well-known romance. The 
chasing is exquisite; each plant, animal, 
and execution are of the highest order. 


borne on Pegasus, surmounts the cover. The costly nature of 
this work of Art may be imagined, when it is known that the 





silver Ewer, 26 inches in height, of fine workmanship and elegant 


and accessory is of an aquatic character ; the design 
Both objects confer honour on the eminent jeweller. 











Baseless theories have been elaborated from the humbling fact. 
Much-wronged artists have blamed academies, and jaundiced theo- 
rists have traced it to climate, or hunted for it amidst the subtle 
speculations of psychology; but it will more probably be found in 
the combined action of two natural and ever-present laws,— the 
one especially applicable to the movements of creative thought, the 
other applicable to all classes of mind placed under a certain class 
of circumstances. In the exact sciences the law of p seems 
different from that which controls the development of genius 
through the Arts. In the one the discoveries of a Newton or a 
Cavendish remain as sure foundations on which their successors 
build stone -— stone, until the structure, fitly framed er, 
becomes the glorious temple of demonstrably harmonious truth. In 
Fine Art, the genius of a Reynolds and a Gainsborough, a Hogarth 
and a Richard Wilson, emerge from the surrounding gloom; and 








when their light has done its work, the realm of Art darkens 


— but surely, until again illumined by another constellation. 
the tide-wave flows, recedes, and flows again, so is the course of 
progress, individual and national. Great thinkers in Art seem to 
arise, press forward, and recede in waves; and, as each successive 
billow forces forward some new truth, the flood-tide of knowledge 
keeps rising around the world.. But each succeeding wave i8 
dependent on the back-swoop of its predecessor, and the sea- 
trough of the one is as essential as the foam-crest of the other. 
It has been so with the Arts in England, and however depressing it 
may be to those who live through the ebb waves of retr on, 
theories based upon the experience of these back-flows in a nation’s 
progress are as worthless as half-truths in a problem of morality. 
he theories which traced English backwardness in Art to — 
climate and lack of brains, were propounded by those who liv 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 




















From the extensive and admirable contributions of 
Mr. Alderman Corz.anp, M.P., we make many selections. 
They include specimens of all the hi branches of 
Ceramic Art, together with those of ordinary com- 
mercial character ; for the attainment of high excellence 
in both of which he received amp!e testimonials in 1851, 


and at Paris in 1855. We have selected such productions 
as seemed best calculated for resentation by wood 
engraving, which sufficiently identifies form and arrange- 
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| highest excellence is attained by this establish- 


the superintendence of Mr. T. Barram, FS A. 


























ment of the designs. These are rendered in enamelling 
_ gilding, of excellent and elaborate character. Among 

e specimens of Ceramic stat are groups, statuettes, 
and busts, from models Gibson, RA, Marshall, R.A. 
J. H. Foley, R.A., Mai ti, A.R.A., R. Monti, J. Dur- 
ham, &c.—a special department of the art in which the 
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portunity of referring to the several artists | engaged in the decoration, modelling, &c. 





through the darkest period of that interval which separated the 
splendours of Gainsborough from the glories of Turner; and, over- 
looking what appeared sufficiently universal in the world’s history 
to be taken as a general law, foreigners sought, through a shallow 
effort in philosophy, to fasten upon the British people physical 
incapacity for exce: ing in pictorial and industrial arts. 

Another general and more definite law lent its potent aid against 
Art in England. A sensuous philosophy was deadening the national 
soul, and a dull routine was eating out spiritual earnestness, when 
the novelty and fascination of productive powers undreamt of b 
the Here pr niee #= were one pee - untold wealth. Nor — 7 
wonde at prospects o u ese new-born powers shoul 
rivet national Nitention ce Geinsiien, or that, wee © period of 
incessant wars, utility should become supreme lawgiver. Patriotism 
was easily linked to the car of fortune-making, and while the earth 


and elements ired to heap up wealth through mere production, 
the utilitarian philosophy combined with the ignorance of the pro- 
ducers to place Art among the effete appendages of courts, or among 
the useless vagaries of f Nor were artists without influence in 
accelerating the spread of this delusion, however unintentional on 
their Reynolds had discoursed upon the grand style, and 
condemned multiplicity of details. To the it was detail that 
cost the money, so that utility and the style became “ hail 


fellows, well met,” and went forth hand in hand on the self-satisfying 


mission of at once saving money and daveting Avi SES re 4 A 


ness of style which had been its supposed 
cates were irvesiatibi. The and of Thorn- 
a compound of Grecian bas 


co 
* ti 1 | 
mv toney Sy eanee taal scuoll-work for cllies while the other 





portions of the house were not unfairly represented by those often 
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THE ART-JOURNAL CATALOGUE OF 








The name of Wepewoon is almost sacred in 
the history of British Ceramic Art. The Manu- 
factory at Etruria sustains its old renown by the 
exhibition of many excellent examples of the 
“ jaspar ware,” the jon of which, just a 
century ago, gave to the grest founder of the 


quirements of the 





present day. 
and the Vases at the side, 
varied character and size, 


anti of M. LEssoRE, a French artist long 
Bigs york my | Mablished in England, whose free and facile 
which contain the | pencil has very largely contributed to the perfec- 











house both fame and fortune. Several exem- 
ples are shown in the second group. Its merit 
consists in the soft, smooth, yet “ unglossy” sur- 
face of the body, and the delicacy and sharpness 
of the bas-relief! ing; 





s—all the results of one 
it is, therefore, a rare and difficult achievement 











of the potter’s art, and, we believe, Messrs. Wedg- 
wood alone make it: sometimes reproducing 
from the old models which immortal Flaxman 
designed, and his associate, immortal “ Josiah,” 
executed ; but also introducing new forms 
modern ornamentation, more 








tion which makes the fictile art of our 
His subjects are frequently adapted from 


with | tasteful—his original works. They are very bold | 
adapted to the re- | and free in treatment, highly effective, and veri- 


works of Art; others consist of pastoral groups, 
sporting Cupids, and topics generally light and 


h. 
p aera 
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table examples of pure Art—Picrvres, painted 
by a true Artist on the material of the Porrsr. 





exquisitely sculptured marble chimney-pieces which artists like 
Joseph Nollekens acquired fame by carving. Even these ceil- 
ings showed subjects painted on the panels, and the wood-work 


was moderately or more elaborately carved, as may be seen in the 
houses of such localities as Red Lion Square, or in dwellings 
still farther west. 


But pepeler notions of the grand style and 
the love of money brought down such detail by till 


} ; rapid strid 

lain whitewashed plaster, with two flat horiasetal, supported by 
wo perpendicular, marble slabs, for a chimney-piece, and plain 
or papered walls, came to be the bantling born from this union 
of perversity and greed. Splendid and patriotic efforts were made 
by individuals to rescue England from its delusive d tion ; 
but the nation was deaf as an adder to the charmer. e rapid 
increase of wealth, and the shaking of the nations, stimulated 

















free thought and political agitation. Adam Smith and Cartwright, | 1825 are as much infetior t 
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Cobbett and Sir Francis Burdett, Jeremy Bentham and Lord 
Eldon, monopolised and divided the thoughts and energies of Eng- 
land ; and while the mechanical skill which had raised the producing 
capabilities of Britain to a height unexampled in the world’s 
history, was appreciated and rewarded, the skill which would have 
made production more beautiful and more valuable had so sunk 
under neglect as to have become a thing all but forgotten, if not 
a long lost source of wealth. This was the state of what is now 
known as Industrial Art, although then such a combination of words 
was unknown to the people, when the agitation that culminated 
in 1832 gave the nation time to breathe and look around it. And 
from the survey arose those influences and agencies which have 80 
marvellously regenerated the industries of gland. Take cheap 
literature as an example. The penny stories and ballad tracts of 
o the Penny MaGazunr issued by Lord 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 





This 


contains examples of the productions 
of the 
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ae 





monochrome, after the manner of the enamels of | 
Limoges, but on a fine turquoise ground. The 


upper group consists of Vases and other objects, | tually regained 





in what is termed the “ Raphaelesque Porcelain.” | the 
orcester Porceiain Works; the lead- In the centre of the column is one of the plates of | Worcester 


for upwards of a century; and although retro- 
grading for a time, of late years they have effec- 
their high 


Queen’s service; the other two objects are 
enamels—painted (as are those of the 
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— at Worcester have been famous 
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direction of Mr. R. W. Bryxs, F.8.A.—a gentle- 
man of knowledge and taste, who has long been 


character, under the wise | earnestly striving to advance the art of the potter. 











Brougham and his co-workers, as an empty wallet is to a well-filled 
purse; but the contrast between the woodcuts of the first volume 
of that serial and those of the ArT-JouRNAL of to-day, furnish a yet 
more wonderful demonstration of national progress. 

The issue of the Penny Macazryg may be taken as the birth of 
that Art-p ss in which we now rejoice, and to Lord Brougham 
and his coadjutors, although they knew it not, is a great proportion of 
the honour due. They started the huge ball of public indifference and 
ignorance, though they did it indirectly, and others have kept in 
motion what they first successfully beaks It had long been acknow- 
leged that, for certain trades connected with the Fine Arta, some 

rtion of Art-education was advan ; but the task of caterin 

or the practical popular elevation of the people gradually awaken 
thoughtful men to the conviction that beauty must be as elevating 
in the workshop as in the mansion or the studio, and that theories 


derived from the ancients were useless unless reduced to practice. 
Other influences, still more potent, ap to support the pioneers 
of cheap and useful mesuledes. e Art-knowl of France, com- 
bined with its growing powers of production, began to threaten the 
undisputed we a pane 3 “es in the world’s market, so that 
the very wealth-love which well-nigh extinguished Art, and 
banished it from the industry of England, was glad, in prospect of 
defeat, to recall its banished counsellor. 

In the year 1835-6, the House of Commons, with the consent and 
approbation of all parties, appointed a committee to investigate and 
report upon the state of Art in this country, but with special reference 
to the connection between Art and manufacture. at committee 

that “the Arts had received little encouragement in this 
country ;” the “ great want of instruction in design among our indus- 
trial population;” and that, “from merely economical reasons, it 
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THE ART-JOURNAL CATALOGUE OF 

















reer : Axrrep, | rations arecarried out. The Vase on 
“ ” ing on this page. The rincipal is a Parian figure of Prince rated ite side is in Parian. The 
, eben of ego & Co., he OG hie Bhetland pony, modelled by the Baron Magocuerti. The Italian | the opposite si 
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Vase is Majolica, decorated from a design, by Mr. Aurrep Srevexs. The 
Vase, Louis XVI., contains groups after Bovcner—the painting being exe- 
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1851, and is fully sustained in 1862. | cuted by a pues not hitherto employed. The Layrery is in Parian, and | Lucca della Robbia. The terminating 
We have re several objects for | is remarkable for its lightness, and the successful manner in which the deco- | bit is a specimen of Excavstic TiLe. 
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equally im us to encourage Art in its loftier attributes, since it | In 1887, a school of design was opened at Somerset House. 
is admitted that the cultivation of the more exalted branches of | Other schools of design arose throughout the country. The cardinal 


design tends to advance the humblest pursuits of industry, while the | and inherent defect was want of practicability. For these schools 
connection of Art with manufacture has often developed the genius-+-ind their direction, titles were considered of more value than brains, 
of the greatest masters in design.” These proceedings show how | and political position as preferable to practical knowledge. They 
even the most enlightened politicians then groped in the dark con- | imitated the nations of the continent after the British fashion, by 
cerning Art. The committee had reached a great general truth, but | excluding the element that gave the continental Art workman 
evidently knew not how to act; they recommended this country to | the superiority he so conspicuously enjoyed. In the chief towns 
follow the footsteps of continental nations; but could give no reason | and cities of France the instruction, in almost every description 
why, except that France had museums and schools, md England had | of manufacture, was given by practical men—those whom tho 
none. However impotent in logic, the report of that committee was | workmen involuntarily honoured as the legitimate heads of their 
sound in feeling; and, although at that moment industrial Art in | several crafts and callings; and such teachers taught with all the 
France was sinking under the weight of the copying so influentially | authority and success which accompanies the precepts and examples 
recommended to this country, the leading ideas of that report were | of eye oe combined with superior skill. In Switzerland, the 
unassailable, and its results beyond present calculation. school of design for watch making was taught by a watchmaker ; in 
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It is difficult to c'assify the works of Messrs. 
Wits Broruers, for they are executed both in 
terra-cotta and in metal; some of them, that is to 


these productions will 


say, are produced in cast iron, in electro bronze, 
and in silver; but they are chiefly the productions 
of their own modest establishment in Euston Road, 











where they are modelled, moulded, and baked in 
red clay. These gentlemen are true artists, not 
scoring or slighting the artisan-toil without which 
genius often works in vain. Evidences of their 
ability are to be found in many of our streets ; 











the Fountains, latest of our social boons, are 
principally of their creation. They have boldly | 
ente 


rors, flower vases, tankards, bells, &c. Any of 


tion: they are generally admirable as desi 
results of matured study in the best 





materials comparatively worthless until skill and 
talent have given to them beauty and value. 
8—- | The lover of Art will perhaps value these elegant 

Is | objects in terra-cotta more than their copies in 


bear minute examina- 





—and are carefully manipulated, having a de- | metal, and in that cise the demand on his purse 
of sharpness and clearness such as we do 
not often see in issues of the kiln, composed of | of the productions of Messrs. Wills Brothers, 


will be very limited indeed. Our present page, 





into competition with the Art-workers of | consists of a Saut-ceLar, a Fiacox, two Vases, | that we have in England eo few artists who, able to 


the Continent in associating Art with utility ; and | and an Inxstanp; and, as we have intimated, | execute works in sculpture, will “ condescend” to 


the works they exhibit consist of a variety of | t 


J are exhibited both in “common clay,” and 
useful articles—inkstands, hand and swing mir- | in iron, bronze, and silver. It is to be lamented 


ive and beauty to things comparatively 
fumble, for the ordinary uses of “every-day life.” 








France, weaving by a weaver; in Berlin, casting of metals was under 
& practical man ; and so of all the other specialities of tuition; while 
these men and their pupils were alike stimulated and instructed b 

the lectures of professors, in which the general principles of high 
Art were brought to bear upon the general principles of taste an 
the improvement of Art-industry. In England, these common sense 
principles were as nearly as possible reversed. Practical men, as 
teachers, were persistently excluded. Artists, with sufficient in- 
fluence, social or political, were the only teachers; and the results 
were what ought to have been anticipated—failure in the schools 
and a among the masters. For a season the novelty of copy- 
ing kept both pupils and manufacturers in hope; but as that novelty 
wore off, it was succeeded, in students, by feelings of contempt for 
men ignorant of the specialities they had come to teach, and of 
chagrin on the part of manufacturers that, through specious promises, 


they had been duped into wasting their money, and interfering with 
the regular order of their establishments, for what did not, and pro- 
bably never would, yield them any practical advantage. The mal- 
contents multiplied without, and intrigue intensified within. Some 


d | parties were to blame, and the most conspicuous persons to the public 


were the masters,—men, some of whom had been but too glad to 
“sacrifice” their position as artists for a permanent income offered 
by the State. The directors being blind leaders of the blind, were 
the easy prey of interested influence, and, in the battle of the masters 
which ensued, red tape and politic mediocrity trium hed over artistic 
genius. How all this bore upon the Exhibition of 1851, as well as 
on that now before us, will by and by appear. Meantime it is 
impossible to forget, and it would be unwise to ignore, the fact that 
these earlier schools, even with their ignorant direction and imprac- 





tical tuition, stimulated the students with higher thoughts; and 
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The house of Fovcrpiy 0 r 


ibuti i i bour in giving existence to works that are beyond doubt 
the capital of France but throughout Europe. Its contributions to , time - Lye - od ke er ng lence. ‘The larger CABINET we Eyed 


exhibited at the French Exhibition of 1855: it is of walnut wood; every portion 
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of which manifests knowledge and thought. The smaller Castner is specially 
produced for England. The two Cuairs—which are introduced mainly to fill the 

sist of various articles of furniture, principally carved, and executed | page—are evidences of the grace bestowed on the minor issues of this “ house. 
| 





to these institutions England owes a debt of gratitude scarcely | mediocrity are dear at any cost; and that confusion combined with 
repaid. They had many shortcomings, and endured some mismanage- inspiration is infinitely more valuable than insipidity gasping under 
ment, but they had the redeeming quality of linking genius to in- | the pressure of the most unimpeachable routine. 
dustry, and brought the influence of our highest artistic minds to bear | The opening of these schools called forth a new class of wants. 
upon and stimulate youthful aspirants after fame in paths of indus- | Ushered into existence with considerable parliamentary éclat, and 
trial Art. In this achievement they were to some extent successful ; several branches of trade feeling, from falling commercial returns, 
and to the designers educated directly or indirectly in these schools, | that something must be done, subscriptions for these establishments 
England owes a very large proportion of that progress she can now | in the larger towns were easily sec ; but the little seed sown had 
so confidently proclaim. The masters, like artists and-men of genius, | fallen on stony ground, and, as trade revived, the zeal of the few 
knew nothing of the tricks of experts or the intrigues of politicians, | who had felt the necessity of combining Art with industry had 
but they raised the enthusiasm, and diffused the broad light of | waxed cold, while the mass of the manufacturers knew nothing and 
artistic feeling over the minds of their pupils; and in that light | cared nothing about the subject. Decreasing local subscriptions were 
the country now rejoices. The cost alleged mismanagement | the consequence ; and, as money became scarce, jealousies and irrita- 
of these schools are not now before us, or it might be shown that, | tions multiplied, so that the whole fabric of Art-education, which 
| while the teachings of genius are nationally cheap, the lessons of | had been so promising in prospect, was threatened with disruption, 
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Messrs. Trotuorz, the eminent firm of Parlia- 


ment Street, contribute among other works a very | sty 
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clegant and richly carved Casrver, in the ear! 
. It is of ebony, inlaid with woods > 
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he very richly carved. The 


centre panelling, 
designer is Mr. Ricuarn Beavis; the 
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kinds, and having, in the frieze of cornice, panels | of the woods used in cabinet work. The top is 
of Limoges executed by Corgtanp, and illustrative | an exquisite piece of workmanship, consisting of a 
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| 











fine modelling is by Mr. Marx Rocers. 














if not also with annihilation. It was in this crisis of the industrial 
Art-history of England that the Art-Journat launched forth to do 
battle on behalf of the dispirited and sinking cause; and, in the 
national elevation of industrial Art, this Journal has, from then 
till now, been a powerful and conspicuous agent. Others, with 
more or less grays: discoursed upon the reforming and ennobling 
influences of Art, by which was meant pictures and statues; but 
the Art-JournaL seized the great truth, and raised it as an ensign 
for the nation—that beauty is cheaper than ugliness, that a knowledge 
of Art is essential to successful i eg and that, 80 applied, it not 
only bears a high commercial value, but diffuses a reforming and 
elevating influence throughout the masses of 
ideas promulgated a in parliament, 
parliament, had to combated with keenness and resisted, often 
without success, and always to the annoyance of opponents. With 


the population. The 
ond ty many out of i 


them copying and reproduction was the end most talked of, if not 
the of their ambition. Send to France for imens—one to 
buy velvets and silks, “in short, normal examples in all departments 
of ornament,” not only to exhibit, but to exercise the students in 
carefully copying them ; another, “ to copy such works as those in the 
chamber of Nt de Medicis, in the Luxembourg,” for the same chief 
end of being copied by the students. The Art-Journat followed the 
less popular mode of urging that the students should, through the 
stimulating power of great principles, be taught to think, and that 
the most perfect power of copying bears the same kind of relation to 
design that a knife and fork does to a good dinner. The official 
lan was to teach mechanical dexterity, on the unwise supposition 


that quantity was more valuable than quality. We, on the contrary, 
ying for was that 


maintained that the only Art-education worth 
form. The 


which would stimulate the ability to think throu 
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Messrs - | thi : the lower object is a fine i of | carved ebony, and having the frieze of the cornice 

facturers a pholoterers, of en Portiond | cobicet ternitere of the ish style” of the ab nao of the ape eae dg veges ot 
ibs i ir | ei th century ; a dwarf Boox-case of “ginn | gwood ware. s an elegantly carve 

ay oy ge one yes joe with enriched columns and mo:ildings of | Canine, of the same style and period, richly gilt 
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and effectively relieved. Both these pieces of fur- | ably seconded their efforts. They are entirely ‘a | proofs of p in this particular branch of Art- 
niture are highly creditable to the designer and | ductions of English Art-manufacture. It wi be | industry, and to compare the works exhibited in 
producer. to the workmen also who have so | especially gratifying to examine the numerous | 1851 with those shown in 1862. Ample evidence 
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is afforded of advance in taste,—the heavy and | fortable, objects have been substituted by nearly | cannot compete with those of France in wood- 
sombre furniture that was formerly considered all our manufacturers. It is, however, to the ad. carving, they may challenge comparisons with 
indispensable has been removed, while lighter, | vanced character of the workmanship that we | their rivals in perfection of finish, and in the 
more graceful, yet not less convenient and com- | desire to direct special attention. If our artisans | accuracy with which all details are carried out. 








| 
minds of students, awakened by the counsels of genius—practical, if parted com dthe Art-Jov erred i i 
ssible—would each find their own legitimate style of Saemdnas outcast to ples the om mane —_ 
or a man’s style in design is as much a portion of his individuality | _ The persistent reiteration of these truths year after year was at 
= in literature, music, or the Fine Arts. Mechanical dexterity may | that period attended with no small sacrifice, and nothing but a con- 
acquired under the drill of dull mediocrity, but this Jovrna has | viction of their inherent vitality and power could have sustained a 
ever yen that such education is worse than worthless to the | serial devoted to such work; but the struggle with ignorance, and 
“aang paed interests of this country, and that there was more | indifference, and interests, was manfully sustained; and although 
ae ae - = — . gue than » “a agent pert | others have Nay et in snatching the solid profit the Art-JOURNAL 
re s unnecessary to claim more than strong | can never be deprived of the more enduri aise. This devotion 
conviction and general consistency in pursuing that course, and it is | to Art-industry had eatinenal = : 
. . ? . * 4s . , =e " “ Ld to te h 
_ —. = yen pe ae — pins - those | powerful interests, besides those ee ase ape he Simrcees 
0 esided over the schools, did much to thwart and coun- | of an uneducated public. Manufacturers object bear 
| teract the lifeless promptings of their political and de mental | regarded he pay: mes ay oe i — pwd 
superiors. Whatever the form assumed, it was practically on this annual in soll ennai ee oe al 
" » it wa ’ his profits, and it was only lin 1 
Re that the old schools were wrecked. Genius and Art-teaching | cept, that slowly, but surely, dispelle that “hark ations ioe t aie 
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The works of Mr. H. G. Rocers are so well 
known, and have long been so highly appreciated 


|* box-wood, which 











TURE Frame, carved in box-wood, in the Italian | Art-Treasures.” The 


style, and composed of winged genii, dolphins, | cular encadement in the most exquisite style of 
1 


wreaths, and a basket of southern fruit. Below 
it is a frame of the severer style of decoration, 
known to virtwost by the style and title of cingue- 


Fintat, a replica of one of Mr. Rogers's beautiful 
adornments of St. Michael's Church, Cornhill. 
The two remaining subjects are both productions 


testimonial from the “ Manchester Exhibition of 





cento, 
ated 
work. 


distinguished chief tn ; ‘ 
ee oe ph nee te rap — 
The third object on 


scro'] 
column is a 








Miss Burdett Coutts. The ornamental composi- 
tion containing the words—* A thing of beauty 
isa for ever,” forms the central ion of 
an é heat frame, destined to hold lady's 





. Rogers executed for 





the period of the Medicis. Although of dimi- 
nutive size, it is a perfect bijou of wood —t 


terminates with a cir- 
The terminal boys in the centre support a shie 





. 





minds. Artists were equally shortsighted. They wanted elaborate 
essays on high Art, or the matériel of the studio, sparkling gossip, or 
vivid imaginings; but they overlooked the lessons of all history as 
bearing on their own best interests, for an educated industry and 
commerce have ever been the most munificent patrons of the Fine 
Arts; and that labouring to permeate manufacturers with the neces- 
sity for combining beauty with their own productions was the true 
method of inspiring them with that love of Art, which now makes 
British merchant princes its noblest mainstay. The late Prince 
Consort deserves abounding gratitude for his noble thought and 
energetic action in reference to the Exhibition of 1851; but it was 
the course of Art industrial training thus rudely sketched, that made 
such an exhibition possible. William IV. could not have called 
such an industrial trophy into being, although he had combined the 
eloquence of Demosthenes with the wisdom of Plato. Neither the 





materials, nor the spirit for the productions were in existence, and 
that great display was but a gathering together of the results of 
that ucation and Art-agitation, which had been progressing 
during the previous twenty years. 

That Exhibition was the means to an end. It was got up as a 
great show, that it might become a great teacher. It was the means 
of allowing a national stock-taking in Art-industries, rather than a 
eee either among themselves or with other nations; and 
while in form it was an international contest, it was, in fact, for this 
country only a m ing of the forces preliminary to entering on the 
race for fame. It enabled each to measure each, so that future 
conflict might be prepared for; and in this spirit the British section 
was, both by our own and by other European nations, judged. By 
some, indeed, and for now obvious reasons, this tone was carried to 
excess ; 


and while individual foreign exhibitors were not spared, 
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i established engraver i “style.” It is unnecessary to | gathered into groups. They consist of table-glass 
Ae po Der several a vo | Gieet Peal eteextion t either of those we have | —Decanters, CLazet Jucs, Wine Guasses, &c.— 
class of manufacture in 














Cups, Water Jvos, Gosiets, &c., engraved gene- | from the antique. The decoration is sometimes 


Hy, 
gy yp much adopted of late in this mate- 
rial. we shall show, the more recent of British 


Paty ? rally with floral ornament, sometimes in arabesque, | supplied by the glass—left lain—while the en- 
SS of glace ee eee _and occasionally with Greek borders and figures | graving is “frosted” around. Our selections are 
long past; and for such improvement there can 
be no doubt we are much indebted to the rightly- 
directed efforts of Mr. Pellatt, at the famous 
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“ Falcon Works ;” and at whose Western esta- 
blishment, in Baker Street, most of these fine 
Art-works are found. Our difficulty in this case <enmeuiastemibniinss ee 
_ not | sory find objects worthy to engrave, ay TT tee aa 
ut to select from a mass of beautiful specimens | obviously made from the more choice productions | ordi i of 
—~many of them being rare examples of the art of | of Messrs. Pellatt; but in all their seaides for sped trite tn edn ent eiedinenan es nl 
as 























foreign design, as the product of foreign systems of tuition, was | designed for o: i i i 2 
: wd - - “0D, | me of th t astle. 
—*, at _ expense of — genius and capacity, in a| That was not a design Recte ee teres ce nome 
ieitih poeta unwarranted by the ornamental qualities of | ay oe ag one of Pony mate walls of aroom. It consisted of 
Faas mas p , | &centre and four side 1 ked in vi trasts; and 
Regeare ny & on hay —. ont by oor ee —— in many emg Hata But if thio style was honoured 
‘ rs | ‘ unlearn. | at Windsor, what i , it 
pe pee ay after a had gone on plundering from the French, | was pe ity rail * _ pe ek oy pr vey vey ee 
hi, whet was 7 “n Fg ee to be considered as the | for Whitechapel examples not more false although’ less expensive, 
ar pen d “e r Ly uced beauty in industrial Art. It | than what obtained the highest a robation by those who then 
litter be whic ustice ve > nd = in the world’s competition the | directed and controlled our per Po ape Art both masters and 
ome mew 1 Not we y th . tempted was anything rather pupils. When such was the quality of the fountain, what could be 
in ra : Ate “A pare pw teac “~ much wiser than the taught expected from the stream? and with such misleading from one 
| fuetuse ambibited thes ave wees viclened ail of any manu- | of the great luminaries in design, it was not wonderful that those 
of design and adaptability een violated all true principles | constrained alike by interest and emulation to follow a master 80 
. © gorgeous and costly carpet | honoured in his art, should rush headlong into the vortex of 
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We represent on this page a variety of objects 
in glass, designed and manufactured by Messrs. 
Dosson & Pearce, of St. James’s Street. The 
Warer Jvucs and Warer Goszets in the first 
column, are of good design and very richly en- 


Ev 
nov 















graved. The upper ones, of Etruscan form, are 
ornamented with 5, Raffaellesque designs ; 
those below, also of Etruscan form, are enric 


with engraved Grecian borders. Of the two 








article we have engraved exhibits some | cuted: 
, considerable taste, and is admirably exe- ha 





t t has been made to uce any- 
thing that is intended to be ollectincealy in me 
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rtion as it is grotesque. Messrs. Dobson and | in their important trade: they are justly renowned 
earce have long maintained a foremost position | for productions that combine excellence in ma- 

















groupe, the first consists principally of Frower 
ASES of varied shapes, in the centre of which is 
one of Mr. Marcu’s prize Frower-stanps: the 
second is composed of several richly engraved 

objects—Ctaret Jves, Beer Jucs, Water Bor- 
| TLEs, and an Erercne ror Fruit anp Fiowenrs. 





terial with grace and beauty in ornamentation, 
and to them the country is largely indebted for 








the 


inence it holds in this particular art — 
an art that is rapidly gaining ground in England. 


















absurdity. Notwithstanding all this, there were many hopeful 
symptoms even about the absurdity of these English designs, more 
hopeful than about the conventionalities of those =~ mainly inspired 
them ; and this element of hope sprung from the vital force which 
the previous Art-teaching—however imperfect and misdirected—had 
infused into the industrial Art-thought of England. In other 
countries, such as France, design was cramped, if production was 


sought to worship at the shrine of nature, and teachers pointed to 
the human form as the highest object of artistic study, whether for 
Art supreme or subordinate. It is unnecessary to settle whether 
that process of tuition was right or wrong; none will deny its 
existence, and few could fail to see its influence upon all that bore 
on the higher branches of Art-industry in the British section of the 
Exhibition. The naturalism through nearly all departments of metal 





of the human form, as taught by the masters of design, ap 
equally conspicuous in the efforts of English exhibitors. 
workers in silver vied with the weavers of silk, and the 

perfected by traditions of the fathers; in England the new impulse | 


| 

| work, from chandeliers to silver plate, was only an example of what 
_ was more or less visible throughout the British sections; and that was 
‘as vara sf the first rude embodiment of the newly taught truth, as 


shadow is the consequence of sunshine. The dignity and importance 
The 
cook 
challenged the wood-carver to a of arms over the human 
form divine. All this was absurd, but even the absurdity had an 
invigorating tendency; and in the en of ignorance there was 

ter hope than in the restraint which traditional authority was 
imposing on other national styles rapidly degenerating into mannerism. 
Nationally neither France, Austria, nor Russia produced such sole- 
cisms in design as were to be found in the British section; but 
the newly-awakened life that gave birth to these anomalies indi- 
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iers i blic is largely i 
In the manufacture of Chandeliers in glass, The pu sop nh 
intained the hi posi- | service to t 0 
ies > cam aye glass, that is gt ne | Houndsditch, wholesale 
foreign ucers enter into competition with | 
those of this country. Their use has become so 
as to be almost universal: there is no 
blic building, hardly a shop in London, which 
ces not receive “ illumination” from brilliant 
lights which cast little or no shadow, and are at 
all times exceedingly pleasant to the eye. No 
doubt much of this result is owing to the singu- 
larly small cost at which ay bag a ae 
it i ly an tion to say, t 
same dae Geant weet bine been paid to obtain 
the object that may now be procured for shillings. 
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columns, surmounted by ul spirals, rests 
on a base of prisms, from which the upper tier of | 
lights springs from eight arms, each arm having a 
cluster of seven lights. This tier of lights is 
again supported by the same number of columns, 
and each column is surrounded by four smaller 
pillars. These columns rest on the main body 
of the chandelier, from which spring sixteen arms, 


similar in design to those of the upper tier, 
each arm bearing a cluster of seven li 
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ndebted for this beneficial whose princi 
manufacturers of glass, 
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main body of the chandelier is constructed of 


prisms, three feet six inches in length (a size, 
ts. The we believe, never before attained), forming one 


uctions, —— are of 
chandeliers, which they export to all parts of the 
world; not only to countries where refinements 
are familiar friends, but to places as yet remote 
| from civilisation, enlightening people to whom a 
“drop” of the crystal metal is as rare and 
beautiful as the diamond of equal size would be 
to us. One of the works of Messrs. — we 
engrave on this page: it is very , and 
possesses considerable merit in design and ar- 
rai ent. The dome (surmounted by a Prince of 
Wales’ coronet and plume) is of one piece of glass, 
elaborately cut, supported by eight crystal 
pillars, resting on a base formed of prisms: the 
centre tier, surrounded by the same number of 


Dernizs & Sons, of 
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la rismatic dish, under which two other 
dishes a formed in a similar way, the whole 
terminating with a richly cut spire. One of the 
most effective points in this composition is the 
vase which occupies the centre of the lower 
columns, out of which springs a bouquet of crystal 
flowers. This description of a gorgeous and very 
beautiful work, of immense size and most elaborate 
workmanship, seems needed to accompany the 
engraving. The designer is Mr. Perractni. 








cated the power that has carried this country onward in her 
industrial career. In some departments of the French section the 
naturalistic element was as rampant as in the English, but in a 
more unhealthy form. In the one case it w 


¢ as nature ignorant] 
followed and imperfectly appreciated; in the other, it Baa watees 


rendered gross through form, and the grossness made endura 
through manipulative skill. With Englishmen, destitute of caaie 
tional knowledge, the convolvulus was turned into a gas bracket 
with a desire to render it as elegant as his imperfect knowledge of 
the outline of a Venus would permit. Frenchmen, full of conven- 
tional experience, formed enormous natural roses on the basis of the 
Silenus, and adopted these monstrosities in form as ornamentation 
for carpets, paper-hangings, and silk dresses. English design dis- 
imperfections of ignorance, French design the perversion 
ibition of 1851 taught Englishmen 





played th 
of Laowletge, and while the Exh 











their own shortcomings, it with 
they had learned from France to 


bition over the same department of its predecessor must, in great 


ual eloquence pronounced much 
ee videos in principle and false 
in practice. This was a great and much wanted national lesson, 
and the improvement of the British section of the present Exhi- 


measure, be placed to the destruction of that British delusion respect- 
ing the perfection of French design. ‘ 
Another lesson which the former Exhibition taught the nation, 
and especially those engaged in Art-industries, was, that thought, to 
be valuable in any walk, must be harmonious—that the isolations 
of genius were imperfect, and therefore comparatively worthless, 
creations. Thought in design, like thought in writing or 
course, must be consistent with itself and fitly clothed, and in these 
quatiiee of unity and dress English Art-workmen had, then, 
most everything to learn. We refer not to those nicer éraits of 
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and also of works in combined iron and brass, or | considerable 
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industry England will certain 
prominent position; the artists of France may, 
and do, s us in the application of pure 
Art to metal, but they do not reach us in that 
combination of with convenience which 
mainly constitutes comfort. The leading object 
on the page, however, is a pair of Iron Garzs, 
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Messrs. Feeruam, of Clifford Street, exhibit a | bronze. We have selected for engraving a sculp- 
variety of works in iron, wrought and cast, | tured statuary Cuimvey-piece, which manifests 
‘kill, as well as much artistic beauty. 
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The 
judiciously introduced. At the sides are engrav- 
ings of Fire Docs, one of which is a statuette of 


¢ is of ormolu and steel, porcelain being 
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| Ceres in bronze. In this Gopeateeent of Art-| with sideways, and four iron pillars sup-| wrought iron, with hammered iron foliage and 
y occupy @ very | porting vases of flowers. The whole is of | flowers. This remarkable work, one of the most 


| suecessful achievements of modern. Art, was de- 
| si and exscuted for the Earl of Dudley, and 
will be placed at his seat, Witley Court, Wor- 
| cestershire. Those who are able to compare works 
| of this class with such as were produced some 


twenty or thirty years back, will receive ample 
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evidence of advancement ; our designers and arti- 
sans may not yet have reached the excellence that 





| was attained by their forefathers in wrought iron, 
but they are rapidly proceeding towards the ex- 


cellence that made an Art-glory of the entrancs 
to a “stately home of England” a century ago. 








and by curves restored that apparent solidity to straight lines, which 
these lines failed, unaided, to produce; but to more ordinary exam- 
ples, where improbabilities and want of care spoiled hun of 
clever thoughts, and where, in struggling to catch hold of nature as 
a guide, the soul of nature was eluding the material grep. But it 
was not so much in form or design as in colour that the Exhibition 
of 1851 revealed our national poverty; and when all the hideous 
crudities, which had been destroying taste for years, were, In new 
and intensified combinations, brought into ayts the astounding 
ignorance revealed made the show appalling, the mind sink at 
the way in which all other countries had outstripped us in the race 
for fame. While France and, through her influence, other nations 
had, through their artisans and philosophers, been determining the 
most instructive harmonic ratios, we were still disputing over the 





unity by which the Greeks overcame the optical illusions of nature, | jejune problem, whether the 





rimary colours numbered three or 
seven. The consequence was, that the Exhibition found our manu- 
facturers unsettled, even in the elementary principles of colour, 
and unskilled in its most primitive combinations, so that even 
second-rate colourists, like Panes towered above the crudities 
of England, as artistic giants. And so they were by comparison ; 
but it will probably be found in this second international com- 
petition, that it was better for England to have learned nothing in 
colour, than to have learned amiss, and that the feeling of national 
ignorance then, has been more profitable to us now than the higher 
but still imperfect knowledge which enabled the French to bear off 
the palm of victory from us in 1851. This acknowledged ignorance 
sent us back to nature, and to a com n of that with the higher 
schools of Art, both in form and colour; revising not only the errors 
of practice, but what was far more important, the errors in principle, 
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From the long and justly renowned establish- | 
ment of Baxsezat (successor to André) of Panis, 
we have selected and engraved several subjects. | 
They are all in cast iron; yet the designs are 
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sufficiently good and graceful to bear execution | in the precious metals. The centre 








por is a 
| mural fountain; on either side is an irably 

| moulded figure, while two vases complete the 
| group, pecial “style” is adopted at these 
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part of a balustrade, commissioned by the Em- | admirable examples of Art, of the best possible 
|| peror. Nearly all the issues of this firm are | order: they may -upply studies to manufacturers 


more practically useful than will be obtained by 
days of “learning” in our “Schools of Design. 





which our designers had been holding fast as indubitable truths. 
Not the copying of a plant or flower, but a study of the laws of 
growth, was what the decorative or constructive Art-workman most 
required, because from these laws invaluable instruction for all Art- 
manufacturers is gathered. In bulbous roots, the potter, the glass- 
blower, and the modeller may find all the types which have given 
value to the productions of Etruscan skill; some of the finest 
specimens in the collection of Sir William Hamilton apparently 
boasting no higher prototype than a well-grown turnip, a well- 
developed melon, or a well-formed onion. Workmen whose range is 
colour, find in plants the laws of natural harmony complete, teaching 
the marked distinction which nature never fails to make between 
greens suitable for white flowers, as distinguished from ms in 
harmony with flowers red, yellow, or blue. Designers and artisans 
connected with construction, discover in the proportion of flowers to 
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stems, and the mode in which the one is attached to and supports 
the other, much that guards them against many of those inverted and 
misapplied forms that were the disfigurement rather than the 
ornament of so many clever works in 1851. And although a closer 
study of nature would have taught such lessons, without the teachi 

of contempo practice, yet, as all more clearly see their neigh- 
bour’s errors than their own, many caught glim of t con- 
structive and decorative truths from their industrial violation, who 
would never have discovered them in the great storehouse of indus- 
trial and artistic principles. The effect upon the public was, if 
possible, more important and almost as rapid as upon the designers 
and artisans. A public, able to appreciate and willing to purchase, 
was a prema By important as artists able to mess Beg! and the 
manufacturers long found refuge from ridicule at their follies in 
the shadow of an unenlightened public. 





The Great Exhibition 
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The Iron Works of mye sap have for 
many years maintained the ility of Eng- 
land to ae with the f Ase germ tend 
only in objects of magnitude and commercial im- 


| 
othtrs M. Carrier, the renowned desi M.Guixer. The Vase at the head of the third column 
of Paris; and to subjects hence supplied is especially fine. It is designed also by M. Carrier. 
has been accorded ample —* skilful These are but selections from the large number of 
manipulation — co sharp and delicate in | works exhibited by the enterprising company at Coat- 
finish as to bear comparizon with produc 
























portance, but in articles that combine elegance with 
utility, and are among the wants of the many. | 
Their “ exhibits” in 1862 far surpass those of 1851. 
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ppoenase - convencing preofs, however, that while 
they manufacture for the “ million,” literally gladden- || a 
| ng the hearts of hundreds of thousands in every part 
of the globe where “a sea-coal fire” is a necessity and a 
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tions in bronze. The Vases for gardens | 
| and conservatories are of beautiful design ; | 

the larger Vase and the CanpELaBRuM are 
The intelligent and indefatigable manager, Mr. | designed by M. Carrier ; the small Frower- | luxury, and fabricate huge machines that move vast 
Cuaries Crookes, has this year summoned to his | ror, with in low relief representing | ships and weighty carriages over land and sea,—they give 


aid artists of experience and ability among | the four seasons, is from a design by | due consideration to the requirements of refined life. 











proved that although education in taste, as in other studies, is the out of its international character, which many received as a truth, 
work of time, the unenlightened public showed itself an apt 2 il | who, if not quite satisfied with the accuracy, were, nevertheless, 
when the eye became the gate of knowledge; for before the Exhi- | captivated by the brilliancy of the generalisation. _ Democratic 
bition closed, the naturalistic mania had run its day, and in all but | France manufactured for the aristocracy, while monarchical England 
the management of colour, and some of the conventional treatment | supplied the people of the two worlds. The opinion contained a 
of metals, the French style, which had dominated with the public | germ of truth, but it was more remarkable for antithesis than sound 
for three previous generations, was dethroned by general consent. criticism. The opinion was not true, if objects of expensive grand- 

Internationally it was at least equally important; and although not | ness be among such wants; and while in the smaller works of vert: 


within our brief, the political and commercial effects of the Exhi- 
bition were among its most important international results. In the 
one case, the Exhibition led not very indirectly to reduced tariffs and 
increased postage facilities among the nations; in the other to a flood- 


tide of industrial prosperity, which was disturbed, rather than de- | 


stroyed, by the panic of 1857, and which has greatly addid to the 
commerce of the country. M. Thiers-sought to extract another idea 


the French stood pre-eminent, both Austria and England exhibited 
| more evidence of wealth, and so far from the antithesis of M. Thiers 
| being correct, examination of the French section showed that wealth 
‘or @ wealthy aristocracy was not in France, and that the British 

aris was, in all but minor matters, supplied by British pro- 

ducts. In all the more noticeable qualities of Art-industry, England 
‘was di by continental nations in the elements of Art- 
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. ; or’ and many of them are 
F he productions | its means of promoting taste and creating beauty are not ne ae Bi ps, on oes _ a Rested <t-teak ene 
he B soaueea Weumn a Lamp-piutar, so constructed as to act also as a street-si : — ent” eS ee erat tae nee 
? Renan & Co., of | Fourtaix for garden or conservatory; a Vase, with copies 0! } : 
Derby, we select the four 
objects, in cast iron, en- 
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rendering the great source of = 
wealth—tron---eomtribuleny to im- 
provement of taste, are especially grati- 
+i fying. The “common” grate of the cot- 
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graved on this page. The 
establishment is more | 


renowned for its machi- | “ Morning” of Thorwaldsen in high relief; and a simple but cheap and easily erected 
nery—hugeand powerful | Fountains, of good character and design. These works are of cast iron, and are 
“ utilities” —than for its | therefore readily accessible to persons of moderate resources. A variety of vases, 
Art-issues: but, happily, | some original, but chiefly admirable copies from antique models, are produced at 


tage parlour is now frequently as elegant 
in form as the “ costly” grate of the aris- 
tocratic drawing-room, and that without 

adding to the expense of its production. 
' 








progress. The position of France in design has already been referred | an expressive vulgarism—“ oud” harmonising, the French artists 
to as the tutelar divinity of English producers; but in crudity of | stood out from all competitors, leaving others in the murky shade of 
thought, there was perhaps nothing in the British section which | baffled incompetence. In this contest French daring was crowned 
equalled the china-ware camellia tree, exhibited in the Austrian | with incomparable success. Their ambition was not founded on the 
section. Hut while less might be learned by our countrymen in | highest aspirations, and their triumph was limited by their desire ; 
ey of thought, they were conspicuously indebted to other nations | but that they achieved what they aimed at, was in itself a great 
or lessons on the style in which thoughts ought to be worked out, | success. In this they taught us an invaluable lesson, not from its 
and the effects produced by work when really finished. From the | absolute truth, but for its full realisation of intention—a lesson 
French our countrymen might have learned the method of arranging which, with all the efforts made by our designers, they have not yet 
colours in the fitting up of stalls, and the still more important lesson | mastered completely. In carpets, for example, while the dyes of the 
: f managing colours, in the production either of harmony or brilliancy; | English makers were individually as vivid as those of France, in the 
~ it was in the rude attributes of force, rather than in the calm | mode of combination the French as sensibly gained, as the British 
ent) —_ over colour, that the French excelled, and in the | lost, in cumulative brilliancy and force. And although in both cases 
ormer quality they had no rivals. Whatever the cause, the result | these carpets were outrivalled in point of taste, yet the one was an 
was undeniable, that in the production of brilliancy and—to use objectionable success, the other an objectionable failure. How to 
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bours to give the advantages of taste and 


This page contains selections 
ornamentation. The four Jvas are 


from the works of Mr. Ancet, 
Jeweller and Goldsmith ; he ex- 








hibits many rare examples of 
Art ; but his attention is main'y 





| ment being 
u 
| in the Desert—figures 





chased in high relief, the designs being adapted from pictures by 


directed to the production of | 
works such as are general re- 
quirements, and to these he la- 

| 








achieve anything 
French taught in the Exhibition of 1851. 

Another lesson taught us by the French was beauty of production, 
and our artisans profitably embraced that golden opportunity. Ma- 
a dexterity was also prominent in all they executed. The 
difference between French finish and British in all the branches of 
Art-industry was extraordinary, and at that period the French stood 
pre-eminent among the nations for skill of workmanship. However 
worthless their thought in any given design, or puerile their conceit, 
or conventional their forms, all was redeemed and raised beyond the 
range of commonplace or vulgarity by that beauty of finish which so 
distinguished all the works from France. It was here that the 
weakness of England and the strength of France were most con- 
Spicuous; but instead of going over icular examples, or framing 


lame excuses, our manufacturers and artisans accepted theixs defeat 


grace—purity of 
very varied in chee 
or silver gilt; that at the bottom of the third column was presented by the manu- 
facturer as a prize to one of the Rifle Corps; it is silver gilt, the moresque orna- 





pro ced by cutting through the gilding, so as to show the silver 
in contrast. The Cenrrre Piece, for a table service, represents a halt 
reposing under the shade of a palm-tree, aroused by an 
alarm of enemies approaching. The group consists of a massive silver Tea-Service, 





'~ 


rfectly is a lesson worth learning, and this the , with courage, 


form and refinement in | beautiful character, 


; they are either in silver ne. Sty 


sustains the position he has lon 
, held among British pain og 


| 
| 
| 








| 
pees in the ious metals. 
In few of the Art-manufactures 


| produced for the Exhibition of 








Teniers. Mr. 
Angell’s collection is a very large one, consisting of the several productions of the 
goldsmith's art in great variety; some, as we have intimated, being of the hi 

order, but the majority being elegant utilities. He alzo exhibits jewellery of varied and 


1862 is there so much evidence 
of advancement as in the work 
of the jeweller and silversmith. 





and set themselves to repair it with determination. 





| How far they have succeeded will be seen, when bringing forward 





the progress of Art as applied to manufacture. 

Internationally we were taught im t lessons by France, but 
the teachings of Italy were still more impressive, although delivered 
with less show and ostentation. The one appealed to Beers, 
other left its impression on the intellect ; and while the dazzling bril- 
liancy soon wore off, the convictions of the head settled down into an 
all-permeating mental power. There was nothing popularly attrac- 
tive about the ceiling decorations from Milan, or the wood-carvings 
from Florence and Sienna, or the hundred other objects of interest 
which came from the different states of Italy; but there was that 
quiet power about them all, which laid hold upon minds engaged in 
such works everywhere, and which exercised what may be called an 





involuntary influence, stronger and more reproductive than direct non- 
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the eminent Jeweller, of Cockspur principal object, however, in + ok ipogal ~ —_- i pe So po oy — 
ane Ph apy We Be ww of admirable works, distin- | cento. eget cae} wots porte Preertorern rings 1n rich brown and white tints, extendin 
guished by refined taste and perfection of finish, as well as a pe ogre the outer edge. The height of the Tripod is about six inches, caiapoeed 
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by the costly character of the materials employed. The 
page is commenced by a Taxxrp, displaying high artistic 
fell. It is 13 inches high, formed of a single piece of 
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ivory, oameating a vintage; and is mounted in oxydised | of massive gold, profusely enriched with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, pearls, and lapis-lazuli. 
silver, finely chased, with Bacchic subjects, executed from | The masks, feet, and mouldings are exquisitely enamelled, the former representing War, 
entirely original models. The Bracever centre is a guar- | Music, and the Vintage, with their corresponding attributes. It is executed from original 
dian angel, in pure gold, surrounded by diamond stars. The | designs, and isa work of surpas:ing excellence, to which engraving can do but limited justice. 





intellectual imitation. The decorations of Montagnara were seen at | gether a higher style of Art and decoration—a withdrawing the feel- 
a glance to be unsuited to British homes. They were evidently pro- | ings from the pleasing twistings and wanderings of a clever conven- 
ductions suited to a different climate, prepared for mansions where | tional and sparkling naturalism, and bringing them back, through @ 
the sun is treated as an intruder, od aon light is an evil to be | nobler style of ornamental treatment, to that school whose great 
combated and subdued, rather than as a gladdening guest whose | artists bestowed their genius on decorative works. The one was the 
radiance is to be courted and encouraged. Neither had the carved | prettiness of ornament suffusing pictorial representation, the other 
work of Barbetti those attractions so conspicuous in French cabinet | the dignity of pictorial Art inspiring ornamental treatment; and 


work of a similar description. There were no wonderfully carved birds, our stolid countrymen were more susceptible to Italian grandeur 
with marvellously cut feathers, and little of that naturalistic realit 


; , y | than capable of appreciating Gallic vivacity in Art-industry. It 
which delighted so many in the wood-carvings of France ; but on leav- | may be difficult, rhaps impossible, to point out any such direct 
ing the French for the Italian courts, artistic minds felt that they had | influence arising from the Italian section of that Exhibition as 15 
passed from a lower to a higher atmosphere of thought, and that | visible in the imitation of French carpets or paper-hangin by 
while the one had addressed the fancy with success, the other, with | British manufacturers; but it will probably be as impossi to 
at least equal success, appealed to the serious mental powers, | escape from the conviction that the solid grandeur of Italian orna- 


demanding and securing a high involuntary homage. It was alto- | mentation has exercised a deeper and more widespread influence 
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The Cur we have here engraved is of silver gilt, and was manu- | represented. The collar of the Order is composed and the 
factured by Messrs. Guns of the Haymarket, for her Majesty, by ——— rose . England, alternately, ornamented ng Fe en in bi as 
whom 1t was presented as a birthday present to the infant Prince—her | the emblem of Peace. The “I t ” i 

— rf Acer a nvestment Badge,” pendant from a riband of 


design is throughout very fine. 


On the base are figures of St. George and the Dragon, typical of the 








triumph of Truth over Sin: on the centre of the shaft are the arms, on | light blue, is composed of a diamond star of five points, to which is attached 


the one side of the Queen and Prince Consort, on the other those 
of Prussia. The “InsigniA or Tue Srar or Invi,” is also here 





a portrait of her Maj in onyx cameo, enriched by the motto of the Order, 
in letters oy ye The Order of I i 


of gold on blue enamel. was instituted in 1861. 





upon the British section of the present Exhibition than the more 
gorgeous attractions of our French allies. 


he only other international Art-teachers in the Exhibition of | 


1851 were that semi-barbarous group which represented the pro- 
ductions of China, Tunis, India, and Persia. These may, for con- 
venience, be classed under one head, and named the Indian sections, 
because, although different in many phases of ornamentation, they 
were nevertheless al] members of one family of ornament, and their 
ae, 80 far as these were practical and influential, were all in one 
rection. Never did the people, and particularly those connected 
with design or manufactures, i 
splendour till they saw its productions in that Exhibition; and 60 
novel and overwhelming was the sight, that even after that gathering 
ame matter of history, these Indian sections had so captivated the 
minds of those influential in the Art-education of the country, that 


ow the gorgeous power of barbaric | 


| 





there appeared no small danger of our Art-students and Art-studies 
being confined to the manufactures of the East. How far such a 
consummation would have been desirable or possible is perhaps not 
worth either thought or discussion; but why it ever have been 
so, and the causes which prevented the national mind from catching 
the furore which so seddenly and strongly seized the then Art-con- 
trolling minds of the country, are questions worth glancing at in 
their proper place. In the Exhibition of 1851, the lessons of these 
Indian sections were confined to the Art-teachers of England, what- 
ever effect these productions may have had on the manufacturers 
and Art-workmen of other nations. We shall therefore ex to 
find the influence of these Indian teachings devel more through 
the Art-instruction of the country than through those general pro- 
ducts of industry and commerce which that Art-teaching has barely 
and most indirectly reached. That these Indian sections had some 
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The Service or Puate (manufactured by Messrs. Suits and | the company from its infancy, first as Secretary, and now, for a period of thirteen 


, : : : , f the managing Directors. The work of the eminent silversmiths is 
Nicuotsox), of which the centre and side pieces ee te ail seopects exceliont in dosigh and in execution. The composition bears apt rela- 
| tion to the special purpose of the famous “ company” which Mr. Allan “ manages.” 


oe 


was presented to James Allan, Esq., one of the managing dire>- , 
tors of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, 


by the entire body of its employé: ashore and afloat, and wes 
a spontaneous expression of their affection and esteem for that 





Tomy 


Hn 


gentleman, as the inscription indicates. It was accompanied b 8 i 
the in . y | Surrounding the column are three fi i i ica— 
peng meas yor ene Ne ey the signatures of about the three divisions of the World wit which - boii Fore pon et 
ibers. Mr. Allan has been associated with | trades. The column is surmounted by a British sailor, holding the “ Union Jack.” 
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——s sg re Ber an ite vt The public were astounded 
ae ayes : er than ins ;_ thei i 
Indian sections exercised no such influence on the manufacturers and | special new truth imbibed, and peng Ronee cel taste 


pa ete Alte yeep the deel hone : hey | Was more an inference from the losing of an old faith, than from 
) _ . : ; 4 an 

Sithon pas tapes all the other industrial Art sections of that Exh wich bed Sania Sovton ae Phir Be i a 
— er. . 

T , : The results int i : ae 

Tht we the grat national reals though eis produced |e recapitulate tne santa eat fe ech a col 

“In few words, the grand lessons of that magni i | learn the value of finish in production, and th ial import- 

: ? . , gnificent gath . . . e commerci 

aihaat heen it taught our designers that the Frene h pre] oh ee workmen; from the Italians, as a wa 

England had evong ogy a as in the main false ; that although | from the Indian cantlone Goi the tectenle o ea se the Bast 

imps pulae after elem - the Lichest —_- ee pene . - an | were apeneies with principles ne the mach sm pear a had either 

rle , ra ’ 8S, ere | nev : : . 
ute of style, and equally destitute of Art-workmen capable of | wabuslile serait to Gi edentola pom Bho —-- = 





influence on the manufacturers and general public cannot be d 
and is not disputed. All that is predicated at present is, ches ease | 
| 
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In “stained glass,” of late years, considerable ad- | imitated the faults of predecessors: while exam 
vance has been made : the subject has received the | have —— what is valuable, they es pg dhe 
careful consideration of archxologists and scholars. | avoided is erroneous, in productions of i “ light” the great West 
All that could be learned from the works of early | great masters in the art. On this page we " Lavenham, Suf- 
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; | folk, in which eight events in the life of the | our Lord in the, temple, discoursing with the 
artists has been wisely and rightly applied to such apostle are illustrated. The subject engraved | doctors. Both these works are admirable speci- 
improvements as chemistry has placed at the disposal | represents the angel releasing St. Peter from | mens of the art, and do credit to their 
of the moderns. Glass painters, however, have not | prison. The three-light Wixpow represents | producers. They were designed by Mr. AuuEn. 














Before the Exhibition of 1851 was closed, it was felt to have concerning the action and ramifications of the Department of Science 
become a new and living in England. In accordance with | and Art, and in spite of great diversities of opinion as to many articles 
previously expressed ideas, Parliament and its official advisers had in detail, the collection, as a whole, is not only valuable to those 
concluded that a collection of objects and illustrations, displaying engaged in pursuits connected with the higher branches of industry, 
the various antique and modern styles of Art-industry, was indis- | but eminently useful as a practical education of the public mind in 
pensable to a successful system of Art-education, and upon the pro- | much that is characteristic and beautiful in the past, and also as a 
09, of securing such aids there could be no difference of opinion. | means of keeping those interested in such subjects abreast of modern 

e ibition offered an opportunity of which advantage was wisely | progress. hen the Exhibition of 1851 was closed, the new ener- 





taken, and, with all but universal approbation, £3,000 was nationally | gies and activities which had been called forth sseunlly sought 
devoted to the purchase of objects to be selected as examples by exercise in new developments; and the official power it created, 
commissioners named for that p ; the objects then bought, added | as well as the unofficial intellects it had stimulated, sought new 
to what had previousl heleagel $0 Schools of Design, formed the | methods of proving their zeal to be practically combined with know- 
nucleus of the present Kensington Museum. Whether the money was | ledge. Official reports, and an immense illustrated catalogue, were 
udiciously laid out it is now of no practical importance to inquire, | prepared and published at great expense ; but no ingenuity or know- 

use, whatever difference of opinion there may be on other points loige has ever been able to make blue books popular among the 
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Harpenden. The church, which has a fine square Norman tower, has lately been restored. 
Barwe, of Cardington Street >| 
don, exhibit Starxzp Gass W ixpows 
both in the west transept and in the 
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ae We select for illustration 
“ Act of Merey Window,” shown ; 
in the transept. It is a memoria! | EEE 

window and will be erected by Dr.  — } 
Spackman, in St. Nicholas Church, | light is a portion of a window exhibit 
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ed in the gallery. | The designs an firm: 











British public, and the huge catalogue was rather a specimen of what | Besides the official li i offen 
the combined force of authority and money could produce, than an | be called a oid iene pacwesiey = oy aloes 
effort to shed the light of the Exhibition upon Industrial Art, and over | awakened ; and to this class belong the wis os the soantiot that 
the artificers and artisans of England and the world. The literature | Exhibition delivered before the Society of Arts. These were under- 
of the Commissioners was official, intended for State purposes, and ser-. taken at the suggestion, and were delivered under the ices, of the 
viceable for nothing else. To the Ant-JounNnat was left the honour | late Prince Consort ; but whatever the importance of the historical 
of producing what, by universal consent, has been declared by all knowledge and erudition displayed, and that'in itself is most valuable, 
compen inept uc the mot popula fla el | he racial vantage Il tb conferred by there ica 
I e Great Exhibition. Now, | the industrial rospects of i isappoin i 
pag eh se: — ry Semaine dct ee - Gon vis boked femal rh theit Saver cal ubliection with 
. . ‘ ‘tive | hope. ; > rosy ain 
: ments—and as the comparison will be better understood when igudeant of ‘Solana prt Posy nowy ae is illus- 
ollowed with the eye—readers will do well to keep that former | trious predecessors, as well as th rcalling ; and the lives: + ite 
volume before them while studying the subjects illustrated and referred | rose from rudeness to its cuiat abe nan a sapere 
to in this Illustrated Record of the present International Exhibition. | the Sent, wil become See 


| lectual recreation ; but the first want of the artisan, as such, is to know 
, = —— 
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In the various examples of their | Exhibition, the Messrs. Hart, of W: 


tation as artists in metal-work. 





Street, sustain their high repu- 
specimens 


have been 
sclophel qhisiy with 0 view te chow how Renal the Goto style odaiaa 








productions contributed to the 


of being applied, in metal-work, to the requirements of modern life. 
The first is a Mopgrator Lamp, with a lofty stand; the second a Gas 
Cuanpe.izr, at the side of which is a Gas Penpgent Lame; in the centre 


of the page is a Mason's Lever of oak and brass, with Trowe, and 




































































enamels and other decorative processes. 

















how to do his work, and, if any do the same kind of work better, the | 
absolute or probable methods by which the superiority is produced. | 
Historical knowledge trains the man, but it is only practical know- 
—_ that can improve the workman; and in this most essential 
kind of information—as essential to employers as to employed—these 
lectures were far from prolific. They, however, raised a semi- 
official standard for the Sotare, They combined the influence of 
royalty with the prestige of learning, to point out a from the 
bad, or the better from the worse; although all but silent on 
what the industrious should do, they with no uncertain sound warned 
them what to avoid. This was valuable when the discrimination of 
the teacher was just; and in none of those prelections was there 
more judgment combined with instruction than in some of 
the lectures bearing upon the ions of Art to manufactures and 





general industry. One remarkable feature of official thinking at that 


iod was the influence which the Indian section had produced. 
or was this influence confined to M. Blonqui reported 
to the Academy of France that the productions of British India 
deserved the attention of the technologist as much as that of the 
apne pag and economist ; that Indian Art had a style as distinct 
In i as the Art of France was, and equally distinguished, com- 
bined with an originality elegant and tasteful. The government 
committee, Mr. Owen Jones, and Dr. Lyon Playfair, were equally 
explicit. Public ers from their to laim 
the beauties of “ i ;” those who spoke exclusively on 
ion to the general rule, and much of what 















































i i in Ceramic statuary and porce- 
. ” whi lies the i orated comports, in Ceramic - 
pri We gene Sop thie sag is fain. — pedestals of great richness arise columns wrea 

exhibited by Medame Taxrsz, of t 





of London, from designs 
Madame Temple. It is greatly to 








i and acanthus foliage, against which are 
pares Poe figures, with various insignia, expressive of 
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of the British manufacturer that a service so 
admirable is entirely the work of lish 
artists and artisans. The two other aby 3 
which make up the page, are i 

works in glass, the produce of Px sory The 











Cur is of great beauty, carved by the eminent 
artist Zacn, ay pe fon Temple, 
who is a large and liberal contributor to the 

Exhibition of works selected from the best 
by Mr. Alderman Coretayp. It is | Joyfulness, Gratitude, and Abundance, supporting elaborately | manufactories of several Continental countries, 
composed of groups of figures sup- | perforated baskets. The plates are of fine porcelain, with per- | as well as from those of England. 








——— 


more than anticipated progress in the application of artistic truths harmony of the Indian products. The low mellow tone and rich 
to industry, and especially to those characterised as manufactures ; | natural bloom they displayed, showed a very high feeling, not- 
but the curious fact remains, that with all these influences bear- 


. ious | altogether traditional, for balance and disposition of colour ;_ still 
ing in one direction, the progress of the country has not been towards | we are apt to fo t that even these specimens would be more bril- 


India in Art. Even in carpets, where the Indian style was most _liant under the blazing light of the East, than in the murky atmo- 
likely to have found favour, while there has been a striking change of | sphere of our island home. But suppose it was not so, there 1s 
style since the Exhibition of 1851, the Indian type has never pre- | another reason why the people of this country would not, as @ os 
dominated ; and whatever its indirect influence, it has not held its be likely to prefer this type of colour, however abstractedly beauti 
own ground as an objective specialitie. There are reasons for this in its own place, and for its own p . Colour is one of the 
apparent anomaly—this want of national fructification in a style ministers of leasure, and that is dependent on balance and compen- 
which laid such hold on the teaching minds of this country. Works sation. In India the pictures most pular are frost scenes, and the 
may be beautiful in themselves, and appreciation of them may be carpets which produce most agreeable sensation are those of a rich 
complete, but from lack of adaptability or other causes, we may neutral tint, w 

admire the beauty, without being ¢ 


ere, upon the whol minates, and where 
pao to adopt it. Take intensity of light ma wt uncBiranies seiteies ai 
carpets, for example, and nothing coul if Z 


t i marked 
surpass the skill and general with agreeable strength. most unobtrusive patterns appear 


| In this country the scenes most popular | 
hc epee 28 
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es proof of their capability to compete with 

Europe. Our soldctiote axe chisly of ses, of 

, in conjunction with Messrs. Danie, of New Bond Street, 
a large variety, of many forms, and all good—good in 


The porcelain manufactory of Messrs. | for more than a otensonen upholding the renown of British Art. | cannot fail to gratify those who desire to 








_ design and character, and admirably painted. We may especially | 
— in this case that our engravings nea e+ gir ewer. ode 
, for in that respect the Manufactory holds the highest rank, : 5 
— oe elem e chemist > hook done as much as Art to sustain the proud position | promote British Art-industry in one of its 
| it occupies. “The great advance in all productions of Ceramic Art 


| 
DOODO0000Y 


most important branches. Such advance is appe- l rent in the ordinary class of productions as well | as in those of higher order—an encouraging fact. 














as pictures are those of sunny glades and sparkling brooks, repre- mind from his devotions. The soundness of the principle is indis- 
sented in mid-day brilliancy a ovanig gery ons ts, as well putable; but while the carpet of a room should be subordinate to all 
as other objects of domestic a, partake of the same upon it, there is as little doubt that it should form an a 
eseential difference—a difference not dependent merely on better or portion of the room’s adorament, both in distinctness of —— = 
worse taste, but also to no small extent amenable to the law of in richness of colour. This is the Indian principle a © — 
adaptation. We cannot eat what the Easterns eat, nor live as they wants; but, as will, by-and-by, be shown, it is not a principle exclu- 
live; and it seems a plain perversion of a physical law to suppose | sively Indian, although the clever a — - 7 .. wedi 
that what secures the highest enjoyment to them in the combinations | wants took E by surprise in 1851. _— es 3 oe 

of colour, should yield to us alec the highest source of enjoyment. | similart dependent OO Ee ee ow lca te it Eaton 
We require more brilliancy and intensity, in consequence of atmo- | reason why the Indian type of ornamentation at et its Indi 
sphere, before we reach what their qualities are to them, and also addi- | form, should not obtain a hold over the p wing consuming 
tional quantity, from our different modes of life. The Indian uses his classes of Britain. In India and throughout the East, — 
carpet for prayer, and he takes care that its general tone shall be | weavers, like all the other craftsmen, ond bey oA oe who 
pleasant, but that the pattern shall not be such as to attract the | work out their own ideas, whether inheri ition, or 
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| shap2s and sizes, in terra-cotta, which ably illustrate | of these famed works of the ancients. The upper 


From the contributions of Messrs. Barrax the progress of Art-manufacture in the reproduction | group, and the objects on the side, are vases, 


a. 


axp Sox, Gough Square, Fleet Street, we have 
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and other articles of drawing-room ornament, | much taste and skill by Messrs. Battam. In some 
chiefly from French models, but decorated with | cases flowers are introduced, but the predominant 


1 


uae | designs are figures, cameos, and chased gold orna- | close to its densest and darkest tho’ ughfare, there 
- : _ | ments. It cannot fail to interest our reader i in whi we te 
can Unns, Vases, and a Tazzs—of various | know that in the very heart of the city of = he ? a mg a 3 re epee | beautiful works “ 

















attained by individual judgment or caprice. They produce only for Nothing can be justi i 
the 1. 7 turing workmen of this country produce for the while if re Pot sy the differense” adil British pa ae ttle 
eae. or me by machinery—especially work connected with fabrics, it indicates the reasons why the Eastern style could never 
; —my poml See ay varied as fabrics produced indivi- become ours, however beautiful in free thos ror perfect in uction. 
slne’ with ite willie the eloquent words of Dr. Whewell, “the There are qualities which are the common asty of Fp successful 
wile me wi Ire million angers, works for millions of purchasers, ornamentations. The higher appreciation of the aon lines ; the more 
tr aide ear — w = —_ ificence and savagery stand side careful and artistic filling up of ~ with de * in aie with the 
by Aine hones : wes A orone. There Art labours for the quality of outline ; and in a less degree to the improved knowledge of 
suodese « seks ran fend nal med no less. There the multitude | the influence of colour, either for good or evil pee. to its arrange- 
Sheen chemon he a ped an ee to the despot or the warrior ment and distribution. These are the forms in which land’s pro- 
moos pays y are, ae om they enrich ; here the man who is gress has been displayed, and th rms in waies ag wh 
power e weapons of peace, capital, and machinery, uses them Falian as of Indian or Tunisi ane 0 88 ee 
to give comfort enjoyment to t ian or Tunisian Art; and while the intellect 


e public, wh , . - : 
and Gas Yanan Uk, Gh be fiw Fan Da = Fg ‘7 he is combined with the former, has made it influential, because founded 


weer f on examples which have been systematised almost into canons, the 
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M. Jutes Wiese, the eminent jeweller of Paris, is a German, though long settled in the capital of | of some of them : Baaceters, a Wart Case, 
France. An idea of his productions Mistature Frame, and a Vase-cur 
may be obtained from our engravings of crystal, with gold and jewelled 
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| mounts. They are of the hi of i 
| merit, both in design and execution ; principally | although admi as 


| 
| 
| 








correct m drawing and modelling, and 8 and | clear in manipulation. They are valuable indeed 
. bs —_ for all the qualities that Art-lovers seek in per- 
sonal decoration. M. Wise is at once the artist, 





the artisan, and the merchant; himself superin- < di forth nothing 
tending all the issues of his establishment ¥ the not the stamp of his cultivated mind. 
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traditional and passive character of the other is but little calculated to | a thousand colours, as M. Blonqui expressed it, and lavish all that 
impress itself on the industry of an energetic and intellectual people. beauty which nature had scattered over the winged creation, on 
Indian Art carried us back to the study and re-examination of first fabrics wrought for dress. This was pa and style of Art, how- 
rinciples, but, as the present Exhibition shows, it was with the | ever attractive and beautiful in its bi c splendour, wholly unfit 
igher minds of Italy, and not with the oracles of the East, that our | for a different, and, as we think, higher, of civilisation ; for 
countrymen have communed in the application of these principles to | while its first principles might be correct or even perfect—and they 
British manufacture. Nor have the French been more successful | were vastly more perfect than our own—the motive power for the 
in securing popularity for any special type of Indian Art in connec- | development both of moral intention and material force, rendered 
tion with dar manufactures. The gorgeous show which, by its | them all but a inutilities for the various civilisations of 
harmonious brilliancy, dazzled them, as it did some of the British | Europe. The Indian section, and its popneaty, mete change easier 
pais, lived out its short season of applause; but in P as in| and improvement more ra id. It assisted those vol had been 
zondon, the eye soon became sati with walls of gold, with | ; over the falsity of that vulgar eye ae was per 
carpets of rich, indefinite, neutral tints, without the only qualities | verting the national taste, and eating -< e first “vy of legi- 
which made them valuable, or even endurable—the artistic and | timate design from the ustrial Art of Europe, to resist er 
individual labour which could afford to diaper a handkerchief with inroads of vulgarity ; and for this help we cannot be too grateful : 
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Messrs. Hows. axp Janes, of | dijouterie and works in or-molu. We have selected for engraving rome of their 
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of jewellery, and a large variety of 


simplicity of design, and the harmony of colour with which the various stones and 

















The Broocues and Lockets are 
deserving of equal commenda- 


tion. Such an 
‘“ adornments ” does 


the skill of the British Jeweller. 





but with this its mission closed, for it had no 
capable of stamping its impress on the western nations. 





aggressive power the School of Art; but further and more sweeping changes were at 


hand. After the Exhibition of 1851, Mr. Owen Jones, then a semi- 
Another predicted element of progress after the close of th flici i i : Os okain: ime has arrived 
Exhibition of 1851, was the reconstruction and improvement of official authority, said, speaking of design, “The time v 


our schools of Art. From the commencement of these institutions, must get ri 
they had undergone — after change, till it became difficult 


when it is generally felt that some change must take place, and we 
fof the causes of obstruction to the art of eden which 


: ; exist in this country. There now seems to be a general feeling and 
to trace the of 1 in the transformations of 1850. But | desi f i t 
even these aid not suffice, and n the system of Ast-elucation oy bo ed ee aing eat bs Ons, 1 


was to be remodelled and Received. At first the schools of desi 


may be induced to assist in forming schools throughout the country 


: é l : 
were academies for the purpose of instructing artisans witha par arg footing from that on which they are at = 


taste for drawing in those principles and that 


established. We see in the ornaments and articles from India the 


ractic “ “er 
so a iu aa ie tb op wees ie ae ~ - fer works of a people who are not allowed by their religion to draw the 


, : h 
each was industrially connected. These institutions were su 


to fail, and, whether they did or not, the system was dec 
imperfect, and a normal school for training teachers was added to 


uman form, and it is probable that to this cause we may attribute their 
P = success in their ornamental works. Here, in Europe, we have 

n studying drawing from the human figure, but it has not led us 
forward in the art of ornamental design. 


though the study of the 
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Unlike most of the other manufac- | with which they have been desi 


all-of them the 


turers of jewellery, Mr. Ricuarp A. 


very beautiful appearance. 


fine reflection. 





intrinsic value than for the beauty 











Laas 


human figure is useful in refining the taste and teaching accurate 
observation, it is a roundabout way of learning to draw for the 
designer for manufactures;” and Mr. Jones hoped that, “in the 
formation of elementary schools, a better means might be formed for 
producing the desired result.” Mr. Henry Cole was still more 


are produced. The whole of 8 


been employed. The enamels are especially worth 
them seem to be cameos, and, by a sundae pies fo of setting, have a 


The coral ornaments are remarkable for 
a novel arrangement that has been adopted in the mounting: a coral 


bead is placed in a polished gold cup, and by this means is produced a 
We have, at various times, strongly u 


facturers the very important truth that beauty is often cheaper than de- 
formity, and that it is for their interest to employ artistic skill in the 
ornamentation of artic'es of ordinary use. Mr. Green appea 
been influenced by such conviction, and we have little doubt that he will 


od. Th pecimens we have engraved on this 
are distinguished by good taste and artistic workmanship; upon 
enameller, the sculptor, and the skilled designer, have 


and the low price at which reap his reward. It is, indeed, his 


of notice. Many of “speciality,” to bring grace and beauty 


rged upon manu- 


rs to have 
to be the exclusive privilege of wealth. 











would have cost the country his own weight in gold. Other 
considerations, however, must not 12 overlooked, and these will be 
best stated by the officials most deeply conversant with the system, 
and most interested in its permanence and success.” In the evidence 


attached to the report of a committee appointed by Parliament in 


explicit, and in summing up the advantages of that Exhibition said, | 


art of our 


“Already the intention exists of making drawing a 
ment 


national education, and out of that intention sprang the De 
of Science and Art. 
Art in this country, and ignore the action of that Department on the 
national mind, and it is difficult, amidst the strife of conflicting 


interests and opinions, to determine the value of its operations. | I 
popula ‘standard of ‘ paying for results,’ if These are | creased from twenty to eighty, and the pupils have increased 


is far from | from 3,200 to 85,000 at the present time. 


Tested by the 
sought for in designers educated in the schools, the aspect 
encouraging ; for, estimated 


It is impossible to note the progress of Industrial | 
Y | was appointed to take charge of twenty 


by this standard, every artist produced 


1860, to investigate into the affairs and working of this department, 
Mr. Cole says to. 37), in answer to a question from the chairman, 
Mr. Lowe, M.P., “I am loth to speak of my own case, but IT am 
bound to do so; I think that I am very unjustly treated. In 1°52 I 
schools of design which were 
in a little confusion, and to try and put them in order; I was 
appointed at £1,000 a year. ‘Since 1852 the schools, have in- 


e cost to the state, 
as I pointed out, has decreased from more than £3 in 1852 to 9s. 
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the largest and most important ex- | or sideboard, we have selected for representation | * _ ee. Boe aig pat oak, Lay Lin the style 
oa ys p= bingo : this = a nig by the details 
mmarkable of "their contributions is the Burrer, | | speak for themselves. carving 
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student in 1860.” Mr. Cole then complains, that while his | increase of designers, both i i i 
ve : a , ou th in quantity and quality, or the coum 
duties have bn ag largely increased, he has had no corresponding | must be ouaban ot for “ aniie ” pew fies cnraniestion. Or, whi 
py AE ary , and that commercially he was worse paid with | is more probable, this 85,000 did include all under the teaching of 
»200 in , . ian he was with £1,000 in 1852. But the personal | the Kensington system ‘throughout the country, and, if 80, the 
——* _ before us, and the object of this quotation is to show reduction of cost per student hed no direct beari on the 
A ea cer are _ regen of the schools. Whether the | question under investigation. To teach a boy his A, B, C, naturally 
Te, a all who were being taught drawing in the | costs less than to perfect him in the classics. and the cost of i 
— . ay ob + mya masters from Kensington, does not lads in the common schools to draw however important, cannot be 
~ .P wn a = n : - mapped m one or two questions arise as | reasonably compared with the ex mse of pee» those who 
ames = - coe by bo Sp 9 we meme on our Art-Industrial already draw in the higher dante and grimaigles af Art. Theome | 
Praching aratio of knotcledge eauivelentc, teat te te ment are | Was confided to such artists as Dyce, Redgrave, and their compecse | 
schools with 1,200 studenta in 1859, one of twe rates voce twenty | artista whose time was valuable, and required to be paid for, but whose | 
be inevitable ; either the great numerical increase, combined with the | or hemes ne Seienaiony Ses Sena wg he of 
improved method of tuition, ought to be producing a pro rtionate | te ‘hin ught by men not incompetent, perhaps, for their wo 
aR: 5 | teaching boys the mystery of imitating forms, but who are 
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from the desi 
JEFFERSON. 


wo om 


naissance, and is executed by English workmen, 


of the artist of the house, Mr. 
ur limited space compels us to | omit description—which is, however, not ngeded. 


opin ing renawa from that See-oll doy to this, 
ranking — as very best of Briti 
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conspicuous for any knowledge of the higher elements of Art. And it 
would be as just to compare the hedgerow lessons of the Irish tutor 
with the scholarly influence and énthusiasm inspired by the prelec- 
tions of an university professor, as to compare the high teachings of 
Dyce with the small tricks of a certificated drawing-master. _ In 
1852 the annual cost of Art-teaching and its cognates was £15,000 ; 
and during the sixteen years of its existence it had cost the state 
£87,000. In the year 1860 the annual cost had reached £103,382, 
while the cost from ’64 to 60—a period of seven years—had risen 
to an aggregate of £539,321; so that if money has any living power 
in the propagation of such interests, the influence of these schools 
ought to have been prodigious on the Art-progress of the country. 
The Commissioners should take some means of showing how many 
designers the nation has secured, and of what quality, from their 
exhibited works, in lieu of this half million sterling. And if the 





works from designs by those educated under the old system could 
be distinguished from those educated under the new, it would be 
highly satisfactory, as showing the relative merits, as we have 
the official relative cost, of the two systems. It would be un- 
reasonable, however, not to make due allowance for what lawyers 
would call c of venue on the P say of the ent. ey 
have not confined their labours to the production of designers, that 
is, of results most easily tested. They, in the education of teachers 
and children in the common schools, have been laying a basis on 
which a nobler superstructure can be erected—a generation elevated 
by, if not cultivated in, the daily practice of Art. And uate 
aiowenes ought to be made for this underground excavation. ere 
always will 


ing better or worse plans of 
tuition ; but apart from such difference there can be but one 


different opinions respecting 
on this, that every system must produce some points not h etical 
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From the many excellent contributions of Mr. J. M. Levies, | tulip wood, inlaid with piaques of Sévres china. The cabinet is in the “ Pompeian 
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the eminent upholsterer of Davies Street, Berkley Square, we 
make sation to occupy this page. The ar Gee is of 
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bject, however, is a Sinzsoarv of the woods of | These beautiful woods were first discovered, twenty | for some time in the colony, introduced them 
New Zealand, richly carved by able Art-workmen. years ago, by Mr. Levien, who, after working them | into his extensive manufactures in England. 
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| 
or perspective, but actual and present, which exists on public appro- | of furniture is more difficult to create than a good statue. What 
bation—and Art is no snepdien to the general rule. howe te the public are entitled to expect, and what they will probably insist 
lads who were at school ten years ago will be found the present men | upon obtaining is, that reasonable measure of general abilit from 
of action in affairs of industry and commerce. The university men | students taught designs, and that proportional individ pe 
of ten years ago are now the rising or risen men, at the bar, in the | eminence which other conventional institutions produce in 1@¥ 
church, and in the senate. The students of ten years ago are the | physic, literature, theology, and the Fine Arts. ithout this m0 
artists rising to eminence in their profession—men who are | system of tuition can be considered successful, and nothing 
making for themselves a name and position which will support | average success can render permanence either probable or possi 
the artistic reputation of their country. And it is not unreasonable | Many affirm that the Art schools of the Department at Ke i 
. a - aor hep have ly oe of 7 and educated | and elsewhere do not produce this average of ability, and few 
c ’ oO expense, shall show some o! i 
vitality 80 conspicuous i other kindred walks of Fa. ime plea Pealichs ert that tho stadente elecsted. these have be 


ee : “+ may blicly known for their infl i ing the Art- 
of national inaptitude or incapacity is put out of court bec it | the eo. " wetageenper ven yo ~ ised some 
will not be alleged—nor will it be believed thet pattern drawing | infuse ee gee etre, may ony tanat— Rare, ons 


ae I ‘ influence f ; : i irtue of a leave 
is more difficult than painting pictures, or that a design for a piece | which perso , hey pe err a ws pees and w 
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Tue Kean Testiuoniat manufactured, in oxydised ailver, by 








among the 





is of the very highest 


contains illustrations f: 


order of Art. The i 
ted to Charles John 


; the pedestal having the inscription—“ 
PSA, by many of his tellow-Rtoniana, together with numerous friends and admi 


hd 
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public, as a tribute to the genius of a great actor, ani in 


— of his 
unremitting efforts to improve the tone and elevate the character of the British stage.” 








by Mr. H. H. Arusrean, is engraved on this page. The work 


progress is achieved without the prominent agency of the power 
established to produce it. The works exhibited in this International 
Exhibition will be arbiters between the opponents and supporters of 
the present system. Should the designs by students educated by the 
Department be reasonable in number and respectable in quality, even 
although no distinguished ornamentist has appeared among them, 
the unseen will he accepted on the credit of what is tangible; but if 
these designs be meagre in quantity and poor in spirit, portions of 
the public and public men will roughly compare the xd wore with 
the price, and no influence will be able to save an inefficient system 
conducted at such enormous cost—a cost not too great if the aim is 
reached, but beyond defence if the work and workers inadequately 
sustain the system they represent. 

If the Indian sections, and the change of Art-education in the 
Schools of Design, with increased number and increased cost, have 





not exerted much influence, the not unreasonable question is—what 
has produced the change, if national progress in the Industrial Arts 
be a reality, and not amyth? Such interrogations can be condensed 
into a sentence with distinctness, while to answer them, when 
that can be done, may require many pages of elaborate, mingled 
with much hypothetical, writing. Such a case is the present,— 
the influences which have been at work during the last eleven years, 
cannot be always separated from each other, even when springing 
from different directions; nor can the precise value of each be more 
than probable, and sometimes inferential, deductions. The official 
method of dealing with this Lenernen will, perhaps, be much more 
simple and comprehensive. e general progress may be placed on 
the one side, and the a of Science and Art, with its annual 
on the other, the country may be invited to accept 


charge, 1 the 
quid for the guo. But, in the face of other influences far more 
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Prom the snany excellent contributions of Mr. J. M. Levies, | tulip wood, inlaid with piaques of Sévres is in the “ Pompeian 
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object, however, is a Singsoarp of the woods of | These beautiful woods were first discovered, twenty | for some time in the colony, introduced them 


New Zealand, richly carved by able Art-workmen. | years ago, by Mr. Levien, who, after working them | into his extensive manufactures in England. 
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or perspective, but actual and present, which exists on public appro- | of furniture is more difficult to create than a good statue. What 
bation—and Art is no coneption to the general rule. Among the | the public are entitled to expect, and what they will probably insist 
lads who were at school ten years ago will be found the 


rho ¥ L 1 ten 5 present men | upon obtaining is, that reasonable measure of general ability from 
of action in affairs of industry and commerce. The university men 


students taught desi and that proportional individu 
of ten years ago are now the rising or risen men, at the bar, in the | eminence which ethos comiaitional tnstitutions roduce in Te 
church, and in the senate. The students of ten years ago are the | physic, literature, theology, and the Fine Arts. ithout this mo 
artists rising to eminence in their profession—men who are | system of tuition can be considered successful, and nothing 
making for themselves a name and position which will support | average success can render permanence either probable or possible. 
the artistic reputation of their country. And it is not unreasonable Many affirm that the Art schools of the Department at Ke 

to expect that those who have been students of design, and educated | and elsewhere do not produce this average of ability, and few 
chiefly at the national expense, shall show some of that power and pute the assertion that the students educated there have not bees 
Vitality so conspicuous in other kindred walks of study. The plea | publicly known for their influence in promoting the Art- of 
of national inaptitude or incapacity is put out of court because it | the country. They may—we may say must—have exercised some 
will not be alleged—nor will it be believed—that pattern drawing | influence for good ; but faith falters respecting the virtue of @ leaven 
is more difficult than painting pictures, or that 2 design for a piece | which makes no sign, while all other leavens are active, and 
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by Mr. H. H. Arwsreap, is engraved on this page. The work 
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i So ee zations from Shak. 
Etonians, together with numerous friends and adie d, 


among the public, as a tribute to the genius of a great actor, ani in ition of his 
unremitting efforts to improve the tone and elevate the character of the Bri 


tish stage.” 





progress is achieved without the prominent agency of the power 
established to produce it. The works exhibited in this International 
Exhibition will be arbiters between the opponents and supporters of 
the present system. Should the designs by students educated by the 
Department be reasonable in number and respectable in quality, even 
although no distinguished ornamentist has appeared among them, 
the unseen will he accepted on the credit of what is tangible; but if 
these designs be meagre in quantity and poor in spirit, portions 
the public and public men will roughly compare the ucts with 
the price, and no influence will be able to save an inefficient system 
conducted at such enormous cost—a cost not too great if the aim is 
reached, but beyond defence if the work and workers inadequately 
sustain the system they represent. 

If the Indian sections, and the change of Art-education in the 
Schools of Design, with increased number and increased cost, have 


of | cannot be alwa 





not exerted much influence, the not unreasonable question is—what 
has produced the change, if national progress in the Industrial Arts 
be a reality, and not amyth? Such interrogations can be condeused 
into a sentence with distinctness, while to answer them, when 
that can be done, may require many pages of elaborate, mingled 
with much hy etical, writing. Such a case is the present,— 
the influences which have been at work during the last eleven years, 

separated from each other, even when springing 
from different directions; nor can the precise value of each be more 
than probable, and sometimes inferential, deductions. The official 
method of dealing with this question will, perhaps, be much more 
simple and comprehensive. e general p: may be placed on 
the one side the yoo yee of Science and Art, with its annual 
charge, on the other, the country may be invited to accept the 
quid for the guo. But, in the face of other influences far more 
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The eminent manufacturing firm of Messrs. 
Exxixcrox & Co., of London and Birmingham, 
are extensive contributors. We have selected. as 


Glasgow. The design 
character ; the lid 


limi examples of their works, the three 
Sbjects ‘capuned on this page. The largest is 
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the silver cup called the “Queen's Cur,” = 
sented last year by Her Majesty to the mem 
of the Royal Mersey Yacht Club, and won by 





the olus, owned by Mr. C. Lote rs 
4 ilor “holding on” by a rope. Th 
schooner-yacht, | stands a sailor g y pe “ 

under full canvas z rey the cup, on Thich upper moulding of the plinth represents a capstan, 


and the lower part is ornamented with anchors 
and cables. On the opposite column is an elegantly 
designed Warcustanp of oxydised silver, with gilt 


ornaments. It is followed by a fine bronze Vasz, a | will cost between three and four hundred pounds. 


! 
jun., of | is 
nautical | form ; 


the inscription, rests on a basin cf shell-like 
and on each of the handles, as supporters, 


portion of the drinking-fountain, designed by Mr. 
C. H. Driver, architect, to be _ in Kenning- 
ton Park. It is the gift of Felix Slade, Esq., and 





powerful, such a conclusion would be unwarrantable, both as regards 
the nature of the progress made, and the causes by which it has been 
produced. The Exhibition of 1851 was itself one grand cause of the 
progressive movement which followed ; not so much from its influence 
upon the Art teachers, as from its influence ro the multitude of 
minds who saw its contents. It was impossible that hundreds or 


thousands of workmen should see what others had done and were | 


doing in their individual trades —taking stock, not of general effects 
only, but studying the individual detail of objects, similar in use, but 
different in form, ornamentation, or construction—without being 
benefited by the mere mental exercise, and carrying away some por- 
tion of what they saw from others superior to themselves as draughts- 
men or craftsmen. The evanescent nature of such impressions—for 
they seldom reach to the maturity of knowledge—would have perished 
like spring blossoms nipped with frost, had there been no illustrated 





Press, to revive impressions, and transmute them into knowledge 
founded on matured opinions. Such publications as the Ilustrated 
London News spread abroad among the people what each had per- 
sonally examined, and what others, senddieel: more or less competent, 
| preferred ; and in this way these illustrated serials, first caref 
_ amined, and then preserved for reference or pleasure, have exe: 
_4n untold and inestimable influence on the public mind of England 
_and of Europe. These messengers of Art, not only influenced the 
fathers as to how things might be bettered in the workshops, but 
they stimulated the households of the nation, the wives and children, 
| to compare and form preferences—a step essential to national im- 
| Provement. Such preferences would often, as a matter of course, be 
unwise, and all the influences could not be elevating, because many, 
very many, of the articles of furniture, for instance, were false 12 
| taste, and the selections for these illustrated serials were sometimes 
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Hon. Sir William Hayter, Bart., 
M.P., on his retirement from Official life, by 365 
members of the House of Commons, who thus 
testified their esteem for the right honourable 
baronet* “in remembrance,” as the inscription | i 


Theprincipal object on this page is a fine CenTRe- 
samntedanaele by Messrs. Surru & Nicuot- 


son, of Duke Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, some of 
whose works we have previously illustrated. This, 
which is of massive proportions and good design, 


“ Britannia,” holdi 


ys 

: se are 
is the testimonial presented in 1861, at a public 
dinner presided over by the Premier, to the Right 





the trident, and accom- 

the traditional “lion.” 
our female figures, intended to 
“ Loyalty,” “Fidelity,” “Justice,” and “ Indus- 
try,” each with appropriate ensigns. The smaller 


objects are from the eame excellent manufac- 
tory. The one is a Dessert-Sranp, part of a 
very elegant “Service;” the other isa Cur and 
Cover, recently made for St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, as a Volunteer’s Challenge Cup. 


Around the 
resent 











ridiculous—the worst among the bad. But, in spite of all drawbacks, 
these publications did then, and have done since, more for instructing 
and improving the popular mind ing Art in all its bearings 
than any, or, indeed, than all other agencies put together. 

In thiseducation the Art-J ounmar kesenougied the most prominent 
and influential position ; but it will detract nothing from that recog- 
nised influence to assert that the most potent individual power in 
the industrial Art-progress of England since 1851, has n the 
Illustrated Art-Journal Catalogue of the Great Exhibition. It has 
been the companion, if not the text-book, of every designer in this 
country, no matter what his specialitie, and. the reference-book of all 
interested, to any considerable extent, in the manufacture or sale of 
those industries it professed to illustrate. To the designer it has 
been a repertoire of ideas: he may not have sought designs, but he 
has both sought and found hints, both of what to adopt and to avoid, 


' truth which this section of the Art-loving 





and not in Britain alone, but throughout the civilised world; and it 
will continue to be a standard work of reference, because the very 
imperfections of many of the objects it perpetuates, 


are — to 
those interested in combining beauty with novelty —. 
Another element has exercised a powerful and, upon the whole, 
most beneficial influence upon the progress of industrial Art in 
— One of the two t defects in the British section in 
1851 was the want of attention to form, and the surplus of orna- 
mentation. These are therefore the grand defects in the teachings 
of those illustrations whose influence has por Another 
influence arose to supply the want, to magnify the 
value of forms, to the neglect of other considerations. The phase of 
ple has embraced, was 
the precise truth wanted by the British public, and without believing 
that truth and beauty are only to be found in Gothic, it would be 
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EEE ° . sal blematic medallions. These are in encaustic 
: f the design consists of a cent em / ; 

The very beautiful and oo —_, 4 — goer etme. by four square and | tiles, as are also four small subjects in the square 

Mosaic Pavement Vv ‘ 


iloche border en- | panels next the octagon ; in the centre of which is 
tributed by Messrs. oy - re _ apg i — ‘ch contains eight | a classical head or medallion, ten inches in dia- 
of Stoke-upon-Trent. It wi seen 
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meter, which is composed of more than 8,000 | has been carefully estimated to contain 150,000 | merit contributed by the same firm—as evidence 
pieces of tesserm; and to show the immense | pieces, every one passi 


" ng singly through the hands | that the mantle of the late Herbert Minton, in 
amount of labour and ability called forth in the | of skilled workmen. We rejoice to accept this | this his favourite pursuit and speciality, has 
manufacture of this small piece of pavement, it | elaborate and admirable work —and others of equal | fallen upon worthy successors at Stoke-upon-Trent. 


Rises hae 
. . . i 4 

folly to deny the beneficial influence which the advocates of that | porating with the industrial mind, and which will leave their impress 
style have exercised on industry. They have taught all interested | on industrial Art. Those who admire and select Gothic furniture 
the value of a good line, and that simplicity combined with elegance | and furnishings, except for churches, are few, and their number will 

is more beautiful than florid ornamentation. They have urged | probably decrease; but those who delight in simplicity and beauty 
this truth with such persistence and success, that to them must be | of outline, which is one of the central truths of Gothic, have multi- 
ascribed a considerable share of honour, as helpers in our national | plied exceedingly. This number will go on increasing, and to the 
progress. Their direct influence has increased largely in the public advocates of Gothic must be awarded the credit of having aroused 
eye. They made Gothic fashionable among a class of young archi- | producers, as well as a high class of purchasers, to the importance 
tects, just as Pre-Raphaelism was made fashionable among a section | of the subject. These artistic sectaries have, through their influence 
of young ainters. ey have secured the perpetuation of Gothic | and zeal, purified what popular illustrated literature has taught, 
churches, Gothic schools, and a few Gothic halls, dwellings, and | their joint efforts and action has been immeasurably more powerful 
warehouses, just as there have been Gothic chairs, book-bindings, | in the production of industrial Art-progress in England than all 
and ladies’ ornaments; but the major portion of this has been the | other influences and agencies wot matt 5 ; 
result of fashion, and is even now passing away, while the indirect | The Kensington Museum has been already mentioned, and it 18 
influence of the zeal is teaching truths which are rapidly incor- impossible to doubt its enlightening influence, for neither designer 
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A Picrortat Mosaic Pavement, thirteen feet 


, 3 entrance hall, or vestibule, manufactured by 
three inches by ten feet six inches, suitable for ' Messrs. Maw & Co of Benthall Works, Broseley, 


Shropshire, from a des Mr. M. 
Wvarr, is the princrpal pw auend = ‘this 
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at. the range of colours in the | sentations to be similarly rendered with an 
the most elaborate pictorial repre- | amount of detail approaching a finely finished 


painting. The bulk of the ¢essere in which the 
pavement is executed, is of quarter-inch cubes, 
| 


above eighty thousand of which, with other sizes, | rap ae some of Maw & Co.’s Masorica Tites. 


enter into its composition. 
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We also give en- | represents a tule six inches square. 











nor producer can spend a day more profitably than there; and 
although the students—that is, all who go to learn—bear but a 
small proportion to the visitors without a purpose, and because they 
are admitted without charge, even these are involuntarily benefited 
by the objects with which they are brought into contact. “Admitting 
the influence of this museum, therefore, the fact cannot be over- 
looked that thos: most likely to be interested and influenced by 
such a collection, gather more instruction from the Hotel Cluney, 
in Paris, than from our Museum. It ought not to be so, for the 
one collection is at least not inferior to the other; but the fact is 
undeniable, that in Art, as in other matters, the far-off fowls have 
fair feathers, and most Englishmen will be more vividly impressed 
with what they see in Strasburg or Milan, than with what they see 
at Hampton Court or Kensington. Everybody sees, or can see, the 
specimens there, and for a designer to take them as his base is like 





scuttling his own ship, or hoisting himself on his own petard. There 
is both charm and instruction in being able to compare the living 
with the dead—the France of Watteau with the Paris of to-day, 
or the modern Florentine with the decorations of San Miniatta; and 
objects dragged from their place and purpose, however valuable as 
parts, are neither so impressive nor instructive as similar objects 
viewed with their legitimate surroundings. It is for these reasons, 
among others, that all designers and manufacturers who can afford 
it visit continental nations as matter of business; and therefore we 
conclude that facility of intercourse, since 1851, has exercised more 
influence on British progress in this department than the Kensington 
Museum, advantageous and admirable as that is. National tempe- 
rament, and national for common sense, have also been pro- 
ductive, the former, by rejecting developments which the latter 
had demonstrated to be absurd, and through these and other influ- 
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Haas & Co., the eminent floor- | cloth manufacturers, of Bristol, having produced | a work of singular merit, we are gratified to 
Mesers. Joun ¥ 
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engrave it, as by no means an unworthy asso- | ciate of the more ambitious encaustic tile pave- | ments by which it is preceded. It is @ copy of 
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the Roman Mosaic pavement discovered not long | ago at Cirencester—the ancient excoumeed rather a restoration of that venerable remain. 
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ences, conjoint and separate, the Art-industry of England has risen 
from what it was in 1551 to what it is in 1862; and the remaining 
question is, how should the quality and quantity of that be ascer- 
tained ? 

In the Exhibition of 1851 the principle of judgment was simple, 
and its a a was therefore comparatively easy. It was occa- 
sionally difficult to determine between the real claims of competitors 
whose works were nicely balanced in the scales of merit; but the only 

uestion was to determine superiority, and the doubt being removed, 
the award followed as a matter of course. It will, and ought to be, 
very different with this Exhibition of 1862. Here the principles of 
judgment to be of value must be complex in their character, and 
therefore much more difficult in their application. Nothing will be 
easier, nor more useless, than to laud or epreciate individual works 
in well-sounding rodomontade, or sparkling denunciation—to blame a 


child for not displaying the strength of a man, or to flatter intel 
stagnation with the soothing remark that this, that, or the saul 
individual or firm sustain former reputation, which simply ™ 46 
that they have not degenerated ; but in a world of Lane yey ae eld 
respects the matter in hand, sustaining old positions ought to blind 
as equivalent to absolute industrial retrogression. It is m no —e 
ness to the difficulties of making progress one of the main — is 
of approbation, that its necessity of being made a prominent if 
insisted on, but from a conviction that oe ba oy . 
progress being prominently kept in view, substan J eS ae 
neither be done te the exhibisoes nor the public. The reer 
ought not to be degraded into the position of a grand bazaar, & P tales 
where rival nations and producers may ex their wares anc 
orders, although there will probably be no lack of influence to induce 
efforts for lowering to that position. It ought rather to be used # 
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Some of the cast-iron productions of 
Mr. Wittiuam Hoop, of Nos. 12 and 23, 
Upper Thames Street, are contained on 
this page. Excepting a Laur-rost of good 
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design, they consist of Drurxina-roun- 
TAINS, produced to answer the large and 
= demand for these social boons which 

nevolence has, of late years, given to so 
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the honoured name of “ Gurney” is so intimately associated. 
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cost, either in cast iron or in bronze, and in 
association with either stone or rich marble. 








an arena for the display of national and industrial progress, where 
productions will be as much tested by evidence of ion as by 
any other characteristic. If Lyons outshone Spi elds in silks, or 
Genoa surpassed Turin in velvets—if Birmingham put the 4 
wares of Paris to flight, or Sheffield cut out the Zollverein in 1851— 
wisdom and equity alike conspire to show, that however satisfactory 
it may be to commerce to find out where the absolutely best silks, 
Velvets, japanned goods, or cutlery are to be had now (and this is 
all-important, so far as the Exhibition is made a mart), the points 
of interest for those devoted to the study or ent of Indus- 
trial Art are, first, the comparative progress which the manufacturers 
in such localities have made towards the former excellences of the 
other; and second, in what former superiority has been 
excelled by those who carried off the chaplets of victory in the former 
contest. Without this element of progress the labour alike of com- 





missions and critics will be worthless, for while not insensible to the 
exciting delights and commercial advantages to the Exhibition as a 
show, it would be beneath the enlightened and onerous 

uties of jurors in the Art or Art-industry ent, as it would 
be wholly beside the life- of the Ant-JouRNAL, to treat this 
concentration of the civilised industry otherwise than as a great 
teacher. The grand questions to be determined are the rates and 
ratios of industrial progress both at home and abroad, the Exhibition 
of 1851 being the starting-point; and no decisions which ignore this 
consideration can either be useful or satisfactory to the nations, how- 
ever they may gratify the feelings or answer the business of 
those who get medals or rewards. From this position it would follow 
almost as a matter of course that in all the higher classes of rewards 
the special and progressive beauties of the objects securing it should 
be set forth, so that not only the public but the producers in the 
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three objects; two of them being of little note, Coat anp Umpretia Sranp, with mirror, d 


rawers, | &c., of an exceedingly good order of design. 





same branch of industry might benefit by the instruction. Nothing | one heaps to i thering them 
could be expected to come before the public, and those en aged in | up taie's ieaaits oak ona adie: ee oan is contented 
several branches of Industrial Art, with greater authority than the | with less variety, but elaborates the individualities into separate 
deliberate verdict, for reasons succinctly given, of the jurors in| forms of beauty, and out of these combines its structural unity of 
several of these classes. Take the difference between wood and | elegance and beauty. The one addresses itself to the senses, 
stone construction for example—and there are few subjects upon | other appeals to the intellect and the soul ; and while the one ™ 
which all classes are more at sea than this—and although many | attracts, or at worst dazzles the mind with its surface appearance 
see that there must be an essential difference, and much has been | wealth and splendour, the other, through its great power, alth 
Seeaine cio = a pubhe ke _ a perplexing halo of ms challenge the attention of the ignorant, secures the applause 
becuri hr : ken. z a - . : in 
Some qualities by which merit should be estimated a to be | with ae pore nal thnk ote mr pone way with 
a - .. _ opposing principles of France and Greece, of | works of Fine Art . motes exhibitions as with what is called the 
a . -< ; - age of + renin ave each had their admirers | magnificence of this redundant French style. The eye is fasci 
- —— in the — istory of their country. The one may | it may be, with the first gleam, but there is nothing left for after 
represent the picturesque, the other the beautiful: the thought to muse on—it is all outside. The Greek principle beac: 
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The famous manufactory of Messrs. Srvarr | London, contributes many admirable works to 
anp Suitu, of Sheffield, and John Street, Adelphi, | the Iuternational Exhibition. We engrave two 








of them on this page. 
Gothic Dining-room or Hall Grarsz. It is fin- 


The first is a mediaeval 
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ished in electro-bronze, with brass shields, which | are intended to bear the arms of the family in 
whose mansion it may be used. The grate can 
have either an encaustic tile hearth (as we have 
represented it), or an ordinary Fenper, such as 
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these productions of the great Iron Capital fully | uphold the high character the firm has gained, not in England alone, but in all parts of the world. 
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that we introduce as its accompaniment. Both 















entirely the reverse, there being little to attract compared with the 
abundance for meditation and reflection. Unfortunately, recent 
experience proves that whatever the artistic merits of the two, the 
style of France has driven the principles of Greece out of the popular 
market. When genius has, by new combinations, created a novel 
and united whole, the highest rewards are due; but novelty alone 
deserves neither consideration nor applause. What is wanted, and 
what ought to be rewarded and a proved, is not mere novelty, 
but the perfection of what is, and the adaptation of Art-truths 
to modern necessities, and especially the genuine development of 
each industry within its legitimate sphere. The question of what 
is called “styles” is of course puslectiy open, but not so the 
hashing up two or more styles together into an unsatisfactory 
unit, as in furniture, or similar articles. This was one cardinal 
defect very apparent in the Exhibition of 1851; and the jurors 


of such combinatio: 


but with positive a 


towards the Greek 





| then could do comparatively 


revivalists start wit . 
be no excuse for official leniency, or, as it might now be — 
perversion of judgment; for the education, 
otherwise, which the designers and p 
during the last eleven years, is 
incongruities inexcusable. 
by the public—and it will 
popular qualities—the duty of those 
encourage the refining and purifying 
possible extent, approving 


little to mark their disapprobation 


ns, for under the mucn abused name of Re- 
not only without rebuke, 


naissance many showy articles 
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and rewarding 


ich would have made the great 


On this occasion there will 


roducers may 


arrangements, both in quality 


through the press an 
have acquired 
an sufficient to make such 
Renaissance be the style accepted 
be difficult to find another with so many 
having authority is to seek 
of that style to the greatest 
those approximations 
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quantity of 
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epare-<) "| of Brussels. The design is graceful, y escallonia, &c. A medallion, with very fine 
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b »uquets of rose, shamrock, and thistle, and a band | The large bouquet in centre is composed of aj On the u of the dress is » wreath of 
of oak beneath. Encircling the medallion is a | variety of flowers, among which are wnothera, ve alg Fg calendula. he 
wreath of roses, amaryllis, tulips, and coreopsis. | campanula, mysotis, phlox, roses, nuttalia, &c. | British production has ever surpassed this w 


——— 


detail, ie. that the details shall not only be well understood, but as | to be reduced into a science, as in the ratios of colour suitable for 
perfect as possible in their individual excellence, as well as so | the production of a pleasing chintz, where the most certain applica- 
arranged as to produce a refined rather than a striking effect. If, | tion of principles ought to be of infinitely more weight than the 
on the contrary, those specimens of the Renaissance which approxi- hap-hazard productions of a pleasing pattern. Unless the jurors 
mate towards the French rococo are honoured and rewarded, the | proceed upon some principle how can the manufacturers be ex 

jurors may display the instinct of successful shopkeepers, although | to do so? and until principles are ised as the basis of indus 
they would not only ill discharge, but retard and betray the higher | trial Art, progress must be impeded in the world’s race for pre 


interests of industrial Art-progress in England. Dread on this i i i illustra’ almost any le 
mes is not mere idle fear, for the class to which the jurors enerally od fen - meat : wd 


, and from a grea’ varie actures, system being the basis 
elong have thought but little on such subjects, and are still under a | our whole eeP we rarer ah it is “s appli 
vague idea that ce is the arbiter of taste. In machine-made | to the production of patterns as to the manufacture of fabrics. | 
oods—and —— these all may be classed except those which are| Another point should be well understood namely—that no one i- 
individually finished by hand labour, and where the mind of the | vidual shall obtain either honour or reward for another man’s wo 
wren here has more or less scope for the display of indi- | Unless this be considered imperative, the medals become a delusion 
v t—for these manufactures the principles of Art require | and a farce—the evidence, not of genius, but of money, and u 
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We engrave on this page two examples of Lace, | Frezsopy, of Wigmore Street. The first is a Sos pes ela and “plat” mixed. It is 


contributed by Messrs. Desennam, Son, Anp | rich 


Frounce, of the finest quality, of | designed by M 


nop, of Brussels. The second 


bouquets are varied alternately. The flowers | the beautiful wild flowers that adorn our fields | produce a thorou English work, no recourse 
y ws y Eng 


selected are those most common in this country: | and lanes. The leading idea having been to been had for assistance to foreign designers. 


valueless for the purposes for which taey are ostensibly given, viz., as reprehensible as the oat it. perpetrator of the fraud, and ought 


to stimulate and reward the Art-element in connection with the pro- 
ducing powers of England. Every man, before he has his award, 
ought to show that what he is rewarded for is the product of his own 
skill, not as an individual act, but that it is bona fide his, through 
the industry which he employs. If, for example, retail shopkeepers 
exhibit goods, the manufacturer, and not the seller, should have the 
merit of the articles, and upon this principle all such cases will be 
treated by the Art-JourNAL. So, if a manufacturer sends to Paris or 
elsewhere, orders a design from one of the best artists, has it all pre- 
pared for execution by French workmen, brings it here to finish, 
then exhibits it as his, and is rewarded with a medal in the English 
section, the transaction is a direct practical fraud, not only against 
all the bona fide English competitors, but upon the public; and 
Jurors who wink at, or, by collusion, support such courses, become 
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to be—as they probably if such occasion arises as it did in 1551 
—as publicly and severely censured. i 
Another point, and the last we can dwell upon, is as to the line 
which ought to separate Industrial from Fine Art, in the estimation 
of the jurors and the public. It is one admittedly difficult to draw, 
but that it can be drawn is seen in every-day experience, and the 
jurors could not set themselves to a more useful preliminary _ 
than to embody, in some specific form, this widely-felt practi 
distinction. In the precious metals, for example, the former method 
for estimating the value of a presentation service has its weight in 
ounces, and so long as that remained the test, such ornamentation as 
it had was evidently industrial. How different when standard 
prevails !—when silver and gold are not estimated by weight, but by 
the art with which they are adorned, the ions are so changed as 
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This contains four cho dnote 
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collection exhibited by Mr. W. V 


jicxers of Nottingham, 
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ld the renown of England in this important branch of its 
aides These examples are the produce of the Pusher lace 
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machine. The fabric, on leaving the machine, undergoes the process of 
embroidery by hand, in order to define the outline of the design more 
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difference exists in the price of the two fabrics, the one being wholly te 





produce of hand labour, whilst the other is principaliy machine-made. 
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to upset all former standards of comparison or excellence, and the 
objects cease, in many cases, to be Art-manufactures, and become 
works of Fine Art. When production is multiplied, as in bronzes, 
the question is settled ; but when work is executed wholly by hand, 
it is difficult to see why the difference of material should make the 
difference between an artist and an Art-workman. Would Foley or 
Calder Marshall be Art-workmen if they chiselled figures in metal, 
and artists if they chiselled them from marble? And if not, why 
should men whose works are valued for their Art alone, such as 
Barbetti, of Florence, and many others, both in France, Italy, and 
England—men who are as much artists as the members of the Royal 
|| Academy—be permitted to come in under a lower standard, and 
|| carry off the medals devoted to industrial Art-competitors? These 
| artists in gold and silver, brass, ivory, and wood, might devote a life 
_ to the production of a great work, and if the quality of thought was 
\| 





equal to the time bestowed, it would be a work of Art—not of As 
manufacture—and would be valued and bought as such; but w re: 
it be reasonable or fair towards those who had to mamntneae the 
the regular market, to allow that life-long work to come in wi —~ 
certainty, and almost for the purpose, of carrying off the er =a 
to the best industrial Art-manufactures? The question w 
bear discussion; but although so palpably unfair to the my fon 
facturers proper, it is not so easy to secure a well-defined ng y rs 
the wrong. Still it is one to which the Commissioners are bound. 
direct speedy and earnest attention, because a remedy for our _ 
80 palpable ought to be looked for at once, although the oe he 

“ < finding it lays in a division of the classes to whic 

ifficulty is applicable. 

This trod etn to the great theme of the year 1862—the ras 
NATIONAL Exurpition—leads to the subject now actually before Us 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 





| The six subjects introduced on this page are | of this is an example intended i i Y y 
| taken from the Woop-carvines executed in com- me Se A vinten, by ffth A st ®. Besenees, of Walworth ; the 
| 7m . ‘ 8, a Bridge Road repre- 
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| sents the portion of awindow. The last, by J. H. 
| Wicxs, of Coleshill Street, Eaton Square, is a panel 


petition for prizes offered, recently, to Art-work- Fe a 
men by the Council of the Architectural Museum; vam t e st | of grotesque ornament. They are all excellent in 


they represent the carvings to which prizes were 























— design ; the carving is spirited and delicate: they 
| give suggestions to many classes of manufacturers. 


| : 
| awarded. The first is designed and executed yy | 
| H. Rerwoxps, of the Caledonian Road ; by the side | J. Szvmovr, also of Taunton. The fourth subject 





The Buriprne and the opening spectacle demand attention before | architects than others ; so that whatever may be said es the work 
does not prove that the professional 


passing to the Art-industries displayed in the International Exhibi- | of Captair. Fowke certainly 
tion: the first because of the opprobrium it has encountered ; the | architect who might have been selected would have produced a grander 
other because of its universally recognised success. On the Ist of | edifice. The elevations end two cardinal defects—the one arising 
May the detail of the structure was still unfinished, and much had | from neglect of a central trut of Art, the other arising from inex- 
to be accomplished by exhibitors, but the general effect within was perience as an architect. It has become rather a fashion to set 
sufficiently attractive to hide what want of time, or want of head, | up a wall of tion between the artist and the architect, and to 
had left doubtful or defective. In 1851 the highest award in archi- | enforce the jejune idea as a dogma that a painter can be no authority 
tecture was conferred on Sir Joseph Paxton tor his ificent idea. | in architecture. This was the ground taken in the battle of the styles 
Captain Fowke may not be so fortunate in 1862. e one was a| respecting the Foreign Office, and it has unfortunately become the 
creation, the other is an adaptation; and while that displayed the | creed of many young architects. The Exhibition building suggests 
revellings of genius, this rests on the lower platform of constructive | that Captain Fowke may have been afflicted by the delusion, because 
to Cromwell Road is a violation of 


capacity. The gulf which separates creative power from acquired | the d defect of the elevation well vi 
knowledge is both wide and dass. To become The medium of h new | one of the best established principles of pictorial composition. The 


revelation is an honour rare among all thinkers, and not less rare among leading outline is weak in the centre,—@ defect produced by the end 
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THE ART-JOURNAL CATALOGUE OF 


Ww we on this some of the | works of this justly 
very “asallont and valuable contributions of 
Messrs. Jackson axp Sons, of Rathbone 








Place, who have long been renowned for the 
production of works in papier-miché and in 
“composition,” lending large and effectual 











aid to the architect, and producing the 
groundwork of nearly all the best looking- 
glasses which the gilder issues as the produce 
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style Louis Seize; a Mirror in the same style; a 
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of his workshop. Our selections from the | companies; and part of a-rich Louis Seize WaLt | Pang of carton pierre, with very elegant floral border. 


——— 





towers and domes, and into which a good painter would never have 
been ensnared. The elevation plan of a building is essentially a pic- 
ture, governed by the fundamental laws of Art; and it was this 
truth, embodied by the artist-architects of Italy, which rendered their 
constructions what they are. Invert a pointed arch, and behold the 
effect. Captain Fowke has, by the domes, inverted the lines of his 
composition in Cromwell Road, and the result in brick is 
what it would have been in fi 
The other defect, traceable to inexperience, is seen in the con- 
struction of the domes. The east and west fronts 
well in the plans. When seen close to the eye, th 
appear out of linear harmony with the lower | 
but experience would have made allowance for 
when built, and set the domes upon “drums” 


precisely 


e domes do not 
parts of the building, 
distance from the eye 
sufficient in height to 


gures, trees, or cattle, upon canvas. | 


look reasonably | 


carry the eye clear above the roof and front of the structure. It is 
this not allowing for height which forms the bane of so — - 
that look well on paper; and that this is applicable to sculpture, 


well as to architecture, may be seen by glancing at the statue 


. sti 

Shakspere, seated on a pedestal, placed in one of the British co urts 

mhbeny down the tg the Exhibition. Some of the — 

the south front are equally aioe The — pope 

a mean, stable-like a ce to what otherwise disp 

lines, and the mass ef brickwork above seems as if ready to fall upon 

and crush these lights out, from their obtrusive insigni 4s 

_ _ The interior of the building is every way more perfect. 2 

| ability to p , it is all that any architect would probably 
produced ; and although it wants the fairy-like m: jeomee in 8 
glass hive of ’51, with two exceptions the interior combines 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 





From the numerous contributions in papier-maché of Mr. Bre.ereip, Wellington 

















| to the energy and enterprise of Mr. Bielefeld for their leading attractions. | 
Street, Strand, we make a selec- | RI HE Gy CORRE ete CCAR 
tion to occupy this . The 


| the material used in the internal wooed 
house has established its fame | 


of the new reading room at the Britis’ 

Museum. The upper and central pieces 
| on this page are portions of an elaborate 
| Cornice, the bays between trusses having 





for the production of various 








aids to the architect and deco- 





| alternately the figure with lyre and foli- 

He exhibits specimens of an entirely new material, called patent siliceous | *g¢, nd medallion heads of Mendels- 

sohn and other great composers, de- 

si for a music hall. We have 

several detached pieces of Mr. 

| Bielefeld’s works, with especial view to 
| 
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their value as suggestions to many orders 

en - —_— ———$————_i of manufacture. On all occasions when 

rator. Many of the more promi- | aries 5a! acaeessesmeete w % such materials present themselves, or are 
nent vcore i and public struc- | - : to be obtained, we should bear in mind 
tures of England, are indebted fibre, applicable for a variety of building purposes, and also an example of how essentially one manufacturer may 
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aid another, not only without prejudice, but with | positive gain to himself; by aiding the Art-progress | that is influencing every class of our productions. 





creditable de the qualities of utility and constructive power. | galleries, are good in construction; and while setting forth the defects 
The cnenillons are Even and the aie, and no small share of of the exterior, the general constructive arrangement of the — 
the apparent defects in both is traceable to the raised dais below these | is nearly all that could have been ye taking size, a - 
semi-glass globes. The nave wants width, if not also height, to | purpose into practical consideration. Many details — have : 
support its length, and the height becomes sadly shorn of its —_ improved, but alterations would have cost both money an sep ; an : 
tions from the platform below the domes, which seem to pull the nave | that this vast edifice should be raised from its foundation to i — 
roof down upon the frightfully appalling hies placed beneath. | state without —— both during progress and after — — 
It may be remembered that this raised level of the floors under the | many things that would have been sogeevenants wd one “on 
domes was at one time set forth as an advantage—a point of adapta- | impossibilities which only unreasonable men co * ope aged —_ 
tion which would become a benefit rather than a disfigurement to the | Externally the case is far otherwise. There, the : pe poor 
general effect. It might have seemed so; but now when the full | neglect of obvious and well-understood axioms he = eye sor 
result has been realised, the deteriorating influence upon the whole | neglect there can be no complete a at +. Bown Sh vad 
design has been strikingly conspicuous, especially upon the effect of | versally condemnatory verdict both of p <9 and gw pos —_ 
thenave. Some of the other parts of the building, such asthe picture | The interior decorations must be treated apart 















































THE ART-JOURNAL CATALOGUE OF 
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In the production of carton ings, curved surfaces, cornices, and intgrsecting ribs, however complex, and it has | In these materisis, Messrs 


pierre and fe pete as 
might be expected, there has been 
considerable improvement of 
late years, as well in the manu- 
facture of the materials as in 
their application. With the de- 
corator, such application has, 


— 


until recently, been confined to 
architectural enrichments, alto- 
gether distinct from od poy 
ground in which they to be 
set. The improvements consist 
mainly in producing at once the 
enrichment and the ground. By 
this method mav be formed ceil- 


Wuire axp Party, of Great 
Marylebone Street, are large ex- 
hibitors. The whole of their 
productions are correct in style, 
,and many of them essentially 
| original in design. The faney 


obj here engraved are & 
| Louis Seize Fiower-Sranp, two 
Brackets of floral —— 
some hanging Suetves, wi 

mirror, in the style Louis Seize, - 
and a large Casiner in the 


many and important advantages in securing ventilation, lightness, and durability. same style, but composed of 
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ee wood and composition. This last is highly 
enriched : a very elegant piece of furniture. 





tion of the building, and in ju 
branch of the work ought to 
At a comparatively early per: 


stice to all parties the history of this 
iy a portion ofits permanent record. 
od, a committee o ste see y 

been formed for the purpose of determining the stylet ber pat na 
completion, the internal and external decorations. That cate “ 
with the aid of the staff at Kensington, laboured, it is said with 
energy in their vocation, but their success was not e¢ sual to their my 
and after various unsuccessful efforts, they resigned their Sonate 
practically, if not nominally, and at the ‘eleventh hour theow the 
whole decorations into the hands of Mr. Crace. This was a < » ‘ 
for the committee of taste, and the heads of that de cchuans ¢ oe 
which the Art-education of the country in dseumtion te su sesad te 
flow ; but the responsibility thus thrown up by the ounmitins was t 
once accepted by the ee tradesman, and he has fulfilled hi 

trust with creditable skill. The principles adopted in these decese- 


tions were laid by him before a meeting of the Society of Arts 
That paper, as well as the discussion which followed, has been 


| reviewed in the Art-JourNaL of May, 1862, and there is little to add 


to those remarks beyond the fact that portions of these decorations 
are now very different from what they were when Mr. Crace read his 
defence of them as they then were, amidst so much applause. 
time and other means permitted, Mr. Crace would probably have 
treated the whole structure in the same improving style, and altho 
he could never have made it on its present basis other than a secon@=" — 
rate example of constructive decoration, yet as much could have beet 
effected in the other sections of the buil ing by bringing the parts to- 
ether, as was at the last hour effected in the compartments 80 amended. 
e other departments of the decorations were & great assistance to 
the general effect. The flags, whatever may be said of them 
heraldry, were highly serviceable for their colour; while the throne 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
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M. Martrat, of Paris, has long occupied a hi lace am the 
bronze manufacturers of the French capital; wet his saputetion is 
established in this country—many of “the stately homes” of England 
having received their best adornments from his fertile fancy and 
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thorough experience in Art. The Cuanpgtizr here engraved has been 
executed for the Duchess of Sutherland, a lady by a M. Matifat 
has been long and largely patronised; the CanpeLaBrvm also has found 
& place among us. The Bracker is of good form. Theée are but a few 








on which taste and skill have been rightly exercised with the very best effect. 





of the contributions of M. Matifat; 


they serve, however, to uphold his fame. 














and other fittings of the same temporary character, were made to 
bear a legitimate and effective part in the great whole. Nothing 
could redeem the want of head so conspicuous in the disfigurement 
of the nave by the unfortunate trophies, which, although generally 
respectable when taken singly—that is when tried by the retail trade 
standard of taste—yet are so incongruous in construction, and so 
placed without reference to symmetry or pictorial effect of form or 
colour, as to defy all other kinds of help of a ent character to 
hide the inartistic mass. Who may be epeolally responsible for this 
deplorable tacle of huddled-up absurdities may be of little 
moment to the public, whose only duty seems to be that they should 
pay and be thankful ; but it deeply concerns the national reputation 
to protest against the projectors of this nave deformity being taken 
as any evidence of Fre we national taste, or rather want of it. No 
shopkeeper, from tcheap to St. John’s Wood, would have made 


euch a medley of the arrangement of his own goods, nor displayed 
such total incapacity for grasping the effect of detail, grouped into a 
concentrated whole. In this, as in other kindred matters, head, 
head, head! has been the t and crying want, and as the Commis- 
sioners have sown, so will they and the Fp ae probably reap. 
| With the masses of the people—that is with those who, after all, are 
_ to save the scheme from cial bankruptcy, and the Commissioners 
and their employés from bankruptcy in reputation—the result of 
| first impression is everything. The higher and more intelligent class 
| of skilled workmen will, no doubt, overlook all such considerations 
| of show, and visit the Exhibition as bees visit gardens, looking till 
aes Bi find what they want, and neglecting all besides. But such 
Ww en 


after all form but a small section of the eleniions paseo 
tion, and for the overwhelming mass of the people, the Exhibition 
| must be a grand and striking show, or it is nothing, and will be so 
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esers. Grea Ibo Street, are | its appurtenances, which have been manufactured by them. It is a warm-ai 
M EpwWarps AND _ of t Marlborough re | oe _* the Italian style, and is admirably designed and very highly fn plat 
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amongst the more prominent exhibitors in the hardware depart- 
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SET TONE it eeeeecnnassseusnasnseuenwenccons: Tit and pure character. The desi . s ) anufac- 
ment of the Exhibition. On this page we represent » Srove, and | turer, and it may certainly vie with phar or of ite clase in tho Exhibition 
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treated. Their imaginations requi i ir i educa- 
tions require to be captivated that their | a nat i i i 
—_ | nda ney be stimulated and instructed, and it would be as | nents cee pple webs aa ee rte og ao a s 
—., pa ba - * —— 7 oe natural scenes, however | tion. The Commiadannn we Chaat ech a that in every 
+ one dg Da tanical rarity and beauty, as to hope to see | part of the Exhibition under their control the urpose for which the 
a s. = ) usying themselves about details of what pre- | whole was intended should be steadily kept io views and in 
general attraction he supplied, intend, by comiiieniae toni |e  wasenenae firmness i dealing with, sete 
4 ) ~ J 4 = * * | or ? i i issi 
h A any ted x bg of pose enthusiasm and support ! | erection of the trophies pip tinge _premeas po the 
ae, 8 til higher ‘condderstion, Which the Onn rl bear yemy poh bes egers ry mee na eso 
: ut nay i 
a pats In _— account. They have never professed to treat | none but ‘aaa ‘aeaaur uld ha wr per Apes upon 
the shillings.” bs et Ae so far as concerns the “getting in | official firmness. The sesh ghoab fo . Ge dutent ment is 
of duty, But this inte tic, =y not chargeable with much remissness fore not conclusive, while the Sate a b the Commissioners 0 
y rnational display has ever been put forward as | general Art-education are undoubted pod! Beets sy How, thet 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 











The Srove and Fenpers illustrated on this page | appreciated throughout the world as that of one | established at the close of the last century by the 
are selected from many admirable works contri- | w productions are always of the very highest | father and uncle of i 
buted by Hooxs, of Sheffield—a name known and | merit. The “Green Lane Works,” Sheffield, were | man 
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a few years ago. They are now the most com- | and fenders of the cheapest, and also of the cost- | back represents the “Rape of P. 
plete and perfect of their class in the kingdom, | liest, description. The very beautiful grate and | bas-relief ; the sides are to be decorated by porce- 
possessing all facilities for producing stove grates | fender we engrave above were designed by Mr. A. | lain, from designs by the same artist. The whole 
Srevens, who was for some time asso- 
| ciated with Mr. Hoole. The pillars are 
. original in design, and admiral ly isplay 
, the peculiar talent of the artist. 
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work is executed in the superior style that has | is justly celebrated, having gained the Council | and also the Grand Medal of the Society for 
given renown to Sheffield, and for which Mr. Hoole | Medal in 1851, La Médaille d’Honneur in 1855, | the Encouragement of Arts and Industry. 














has this portion of the duty been discharged, and what is the Art- | secured, In this they have signally failed, and unless this failure be 
teaching of the arrangement of these trophies in the nave to the | redeemed, it will go far along with other causes to seal the fate and 
masses of the common people? These are questions more important neutralise the high advantages of this gathering of international 
than any bearing on the mere spoili ot a show. Suppose the industries. But what permanent decorations could not do was 
entire community educated up to the standard which sunhaced this | effected on the opening day by the multitudes assembled, and the 
arrangement of the nave, would that be any improvement on the | various military and other showy costumes ome on that occasion. 
present ignorance in such matters? If not, the first and most im- | Every available standing-point was occupied, and the variety -_ 
portant intention of the principal part of the Exhibition is lost in | brilliancy of colour worn by the — so attracted the eye, an 
regard to its original and highest purpose, and it is degraded from | became the leading effect, that these trophies became all but _ 
being a teacher of what to practice into a beacon of what to avoid. | important in the tout ensemble. It is not so now, and the — 
The Commissioners, panna , could not be expected to undertake | arrangement here will continue to irritate the eyes of all susceptible 
or know much about such work, but, having assumed the responsible | to mere order, to say nothing of beauty of arrangement, 60 long as 
duty of providing Art-teaching for the nation through means of an | the Exhibition lasts. The state of matters beyond—the — 
International Exhibition, they were reasonably entitled to see that | red-brick looking walls of the space above the rma By 
what they had undertaken to provide was at least moderately well | unfinished, and therefore not a subject for criticism ; but these, 
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J i i Tasxe and | they will attract and deserve attention, i 
PP a s pose mee aguine Hart anp Umpre.ia Sranp, combined with a Haut on sae at ae 
several exce wor - ' r 
iron, the manufacture of Mr. 
Witu1am Roserts, of Northamp- | 
i and modelled by | 
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Mr.. Henry W. Masox. The 
“ Lion Foundry,” at which they 
are produced, was established 
early in the present century. 
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duce of the Iron Foundry. There 
KX py are now few establishments of the 
DN os 


S\eacon 


et ce a or a 





The objects introduced are a 
Hatt Cuarr, a Frower-Srayp, 
the top of a Swoxine Taste (with 
shells to receive the ashes—its 





Sraxp terminates the page), a | castings: the designs are of considerable merit; and as objects of general utility | class without the aid of a true artist. 





et 


and the style of the picture galleries, may become useful for after | The Exhibition having been declared open, the vast concourse 
illustrations. ee | separated, each to visit the speciality to which duty or 

The opening ceremonial, with its meagre pageant, has been already | attracted. Following the same course, we shall now endeavour #@ 
described in every variety of form, by more vivid and imaginative | conduct readers of the ART-JOURNAL through the several secti 
pens, and from these, readers, present and posapective, must draw their | separating the chaff from the wheat, and presenting what we com 
information ; but the aspect of the building, with tens of thousands sider the latter in a form as condensed as justice to the interests of 
robed in elegance or splendour—one living swarm of anxiety and | industrial Art, of the roducers, and the public will permit. 
— rising from far down the nave, till, with unbroken swoop, Now it is felt how far the covendt pa one are from being finished, 
sparkling and resplendent, it rose in the far-off orchestra—that was | and how utterly impossible it is to begin anythi like a sy 
a picture rarely equalled for suggestive gorgeousness. Music is not comparative review of any one class, either with reference to the 
within range of Art-industry, but when over the living and industrial difference between articles exhibited jn 51 and '62, or between 
glory of the scene, the soft and solemn harmonies of Sterndale Bennett different nations now exhibiti It voll not only have been 
stole, they soothed all into delicious day-dream ; and when the majestic | convenient, but also most ; ul if a uld es begun at 
grandeur of the Hallelujah and the “ Amen” ‘swelled from those | may be called the foundati f Industrial Art—the materials used 
myriad tongues, the feeling became oppressive with sublimity. | in the building trades—end pro 7 the application of Art to these, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. | 


This page is occupied by an Exonisep Boox- ture. It is rich decorated with i i ; 
y dec carved, gilt, and the style and ornamentation of which so many 


case, in the Pompeian style, manufactured and | coloured 


and is a fine copy of relics are found among the ruins of 


exhibited by Messrs. Howarp anv Sons, of Berners | a pure model, the authorities for which are so Herculaneum and Pompeii, and to combine them 


Street, designed by Mr. VanpAue, artist to the | readily available to the Art-producers of our | with the ; 


ts of modern life. The form 


house, being @ portion of a suite of library furni- | epoch. In this work it is sought to reproduce | is simple, and the decorations are strictly subor- 
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dinate to it. All the surface ornament is incised, | the frieze draw forward, on depressing the adja- | this beautiful style, utility has in no case been 
by which means the gilding, colour, and surface are | cent bronze ornament, and form a table or rest | sacrificed to it. The work is excellent in all 
better preserved, and rendered more capable of | for books opposite to each door. Whilst the | respects. This object is but one of many valuable 
being kept in order. The four compartments of | artist and manufacturer have adhered closely to | contributions of this eminent firm. 


or how they might be most successfully applied; and the exhibits 
in wood, stone, or marble, in a finished state, would have formed 
the natural starting-point, while the raw materials of these depart- 
ments might, and, no doubt, would, have suggested hints for 
the consideration of those en; in such industries; but many 
of the best imens are still hidden from the eye, and to 
have done such work by halves would neither be agreeable nor 
useful. Similar difficulties were encountered by attempting to 
begin at the other end of the Industrial Art scale ; white many 
2 - ran. cer in og tse: silver were ready, their continental 

vals were not, and to save all a ce of partiality, it was deter- 
mined to throw system cveibengl, ins begin at that point where 
there was most general forwardness. This, as it happened, is glass 
staining, and to that we devote present attention, till the other and 
more generally important sections are changed from chaos into order. 


GLASS PAINTING. 


The origin of glass staining is a disputed honour, and in such con- 
flicts we are for the resent neutral. Unlike painting, sculpture, or 
the many branches (such as mosaic) cognate to perfect architecture, 
glass painting was an art exclusiv y ecclesiastical and Christian in 
its origi development. It was the application of the principles 
and ideas of mosaic to the new wants of architecture for the adorn- 
ment of the church ; and the early masters of this art on glass atoned 
for their want of variety and pictorial effect by the beauty and bril- 
liancy of their ornaments and colour. With them a window was an 
integral ion of the structure, both in outline and quantity and 

uality 


in 
q decoration; and many of the specimens executed at that 
early period were esteemed then, and are yet admired, as high ex- 
amples of the original principles on which the art was based,— 
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Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, and Decorators, circle.” We introduce also on this page two ex- duced for this firm ; designed 
exhibit a large collection of meritorious works— 

seldom of an ambitious order, but calculated to | 

_ promote the grace and comfort of English homes. | 


ing at all sizes the perfect amples of chintz block-printed “ Furnrrvres,” 
Messns. Finwer axp Son, of Berners Street, ference, thus preserving | neo the ey de 


Their chief contributions are a Lapres’ Warp- 
nose of delicate and refined workmanship, of 
walnut-wood, relieved by ebony and white-wood 
mouldings, and a Dixixc-Room Tasux of pollard 
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| of the Female School of Art. The schools of the | little evidence of their usefulness to mani 


| Department of Science and Art supply us with so | that we rejoice to receive these proofs of the 


oak—good as a work of Art, and manufactured 

on a novel plan, “to open to an increased dia- 

= by an ——- of the framework, the to 

being preserved entire, and quarter-circle leaves | of the students to aid the Art- gress i i school 

introduced in several series round the circum- | The first is designed by Miss al Be “the py enalgeme Kees Fm ot Mis Gam 
’ » 2 


ence” 





depending f : : 
of ieee light. a same, instead of on panel or on canvas—a total perversion @ 
é nes the Frenchman, an old prior, who afterwards made habia po tye le, the ~* a Bad snsaga ye anon ao 
aye" . ane eee nya his designs that the joinings of lead attempt to imitate oil intin pg md bay = of of, 
des: : and this he did lass was bound together formed parts of his must make the transtantation of light a subordinate object, and . 
Soe gg Be cumalete pd scabs pr “ny = that his —_ owe not where prevalence and multiplicity of Auber must interfere Wi 
. 28 ¥ “We 
deepest shadow of a fold, or the mee et of ome other portion | In Fev brilliancy of the general effect. 


» relief of some other portion; In F : : while 
of the drapery or subject ; so that what i Rerme a n France declension was as great as in the Netherlands, 
became a defect, was in his suntnited 1 PR eee = foe poe heron 


eahe in Germany it was not till 1818 that M. Frank, of Nurembum 
a he only used two shadow pr ne ym i! = ae mar one its — and from page oe Be ‘at Munich gave 
. j ~ : ? * - = vs us . > - ral. 
i oe os am _> ‘.~ his glass staining, while realising But even in 1851 bg A ne Prony rege wt of in- 
fascinations ‘ot plctares. In eas = thee a some of the | dustrial Art seemed to So es wery generall me ist that 
cially, th h : e w Countries espe- | almost every exampl . <ninle; and 
hn owl rn ne Tirnua | ing Sa sel ee hy a 
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rfection, as it did, on the harmonious arrangement 
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The Parquet Fioortxa of Mr. Arrowsurrn, of 


New Bond Street, has been largely used in England. | Winxixson, of Old Bond Street, we select one 


4 —— 
f 
} 
y , 


Sa =? =) 
The designs—of which there is an immense variety— 


they may wry et i li 
pron fi 2 e parquet is, we believe, 


racter, and not unfrequently equally indifferent in effect. Some of 
the best remembered works then ob were from Austria, Italy, and 
France ; yet the most popular of the glass pictures seen in 1851 were 
whatever their other merit, but quuthenibe examples of successful 
glase staining. They had all the faults of historical pictures by 
which the lower class of artists had brought down the art of glass 
staining from its first high and noble purpose, without those counter- 


cing beauties which genius so often confers even upon works un- | 


dertaken and carried out on false principles. It is neither necessary, 
nor would it be agreeable, to point back to the special works 
referred to as defective in the former Exhibition, but such as were 
most free from objections were engraved in the Art-JouRNAL 
CaTaLogur, and those interested will, by reference to them, find 
ak of the same imperfections in the highest works then 
xhibited. 


From the extensive establishment of Mr. 


In the British section, while there is considerable | 
| 


object, a Drawine-room Caninet? and Boox- 
case, with large glass frame above, It is a 
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improvement manifested since 1851 in the depth and dignity of 
colour by nearly all those who exhibit stained glass, it is but still 
too evident that the pictorial predominates over the flatter and more 
legitimate style of treatment, and that, in too many cases, what in 
| general effect gives the appearance of depth, is sometimes only 
| opacity in shadow, which is even in pict but, necessarily, 
far worse when found in connection with stained The 
- here is to set forth general principles, and indicate the results 
achieved without pointing out individual works, = naorge J when 
such examples could only be condemned; but, without specially 
selecting specimens to be avoided, those interested will see at 
a glance the works which are executed after sound principles as 
| compared with those based on principles that are false. Flat treat- 
| ment of glass is an essential and primary quality, but flat treatment, 
unless combined with good drawing, clearness and depth of colour, 
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sufficiently subdued and in very good harmony. 
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contributions a WoRK-TABLE, one of their many | sistance, & BEDSTEAD 


A par & Co. (late Jennings and 
oon fof Birmingham, who, as manufac- & B 
turers of works in papier-maché, have taken pS | (5 
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Tea-rravs, and that which forms their pice de ré- | COOK, and is perhaps the nearest approach to 





and kept “the lead” during the greater part 
of the present centary, uphold the renown of 
the old establishment by the exhibition of a large 
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: : c ; : excellence that has yet been attamed in this mate- | J 
variety of productions in their trade—a trade rial, the wreenatse os being as elaborate as is =? 
that, issuing from Birmingham, supplies half the usually looked for in articles of this fabric, yet ae 
world. We have selected from their numerous y 
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é Se 
breadth of style, and the just balancing of parts, will never make | the Greek statues, the artists of Europe had devoted themselves ® 
high-class glass staining. In some of the examples exhibited flat-| the expression of feeling rather than of form, and therefore and 
ness is obtained in the flesh, but combined with a semi-opaque red drawing was always poor, and often very bad ; but the saints 
brick-dust colour, which is anything but pleasing. In other cases | heroes of those days, as men, stood as well upon their wd 
flatness and clearness are skilfully secured ; but these, in one or two | moderns, and the probabilities ‘are that hysically they were © 
instances are allied with bad, because affected, medieval drawing, | rather than worse in their muscular development. What, 
while in others they are found in connection with colour so thin and | would be thought of a picture by Maclise, or any of the other ® 
poverty-stricken as to make them worthless. In this department | torical painters, where the figures were provided with feet that 
there appears to be a greater tendency to affectation in bad drawing | not w. y and with bodies out at every joint, if indeed they es int 
than in almost any other, and glass stainers seem to believe that | at all ? And why should that be tolerated on glass ch af 
if they wish to repres2nt an ancient warrior or saint, he must be | be universally ridiwuled in pictures? Attention to the costume of & 
badly drawn. This idea, which has been nursed in other quarters, is | period is essential to hetocke truth, but this affectation of bad 
rank delusion, born of and fostered by a confusion of den “The | Ing, because the fathers of this craft could draw no better, 18 
fathers of this art, like those of ating, did gy ay Ben | | historic and artisti : 


: : cuous 
included—as well as they possibly Up to the c falsity. Another defect most conspl 








very of | some examples of stained glass exhibited by British mam 
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The Carrer that heads this is the “ Patent | IIvesarv, & Bacox, of Old Compton Street, | Mr. Diany Wyarr, to whom 
Axminster,” manufactured by Messrs. Tempieon, | for whom it is specially produced. Pithe design | British manufacturers foe way Meanie lacie 
of Glasgow, and exhibited by Messrs. Sewe.t, | is from the fertile and most useful pencil of It is harmonious both in colour and ornamentation. 
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This page also contains an engraving of one | Messrs. Grecory, Tuomsons, & Co., of Kilmar- | firm aims less at producing one compositions, 
of the many excellent carpets manufactured by nock, and No. 314, Oxford Street, London. This | of which a single example only is to exist, than 


such as are requirements of the many—indis- | the productions of their looms are meritorious, engrave is designed by Mr. Wa. Parnis ; it is in 
pensable necessities in every English home. All | generally pure and simple in character. That we | the “style” of the ordinary issues of this house. 


is the unwise i of lights. It may well be doubted whether conjunction with what may be called the technical qualities already 


this branch of Art-industry is open to a wide range of pictorial | insisted on, the more is stained glass fitted for its purpose. 
subjects, and there seems sufficient evidence in this Exhibition to | Among the British examples which stand out prominent for con- 
prove that it is not, as at present developed, because there is nothing | taining the greatest excellences mingled with the fewest defects, and 
more destructive of that sublime dignity which this medium diffuses | which also display the largest developments of ane in the right 
over @ church or hall than the scattering of a number of small heads, | direction, are those of J. Hardman & Co., of Birmingham, whose 
which, at a distance, form mere small light spots over the compart- | specimens are of a high order, in colour and intention, but sadly 
ment of a window; and several otherwise admirable examples of marred by smallness of style. Those by Harrington & Sons illus- 
stained glass seen in this International Exhibition are sadly marred— | trating the progressive periods of glass staining, from early English 
or we might use stronger lan and say wholly spoiled, for any | down through the period of declension and revival, are also full of 
large and worthy purpose—by this system of pin“ and spotted | good intention; but, instead of confining these exam les to literal 
treatment. From these and other well-known examples, the general | copies of the respective periods, the specimens here ex ibited are all 
conclusion seems to be, that not only a large style, but great sim- the products of one style in essence and that style is the present. 
plicity of subject, is demanded by the conditions which control this | The form of ornament is no doubt different in some from others, and 
epartment of Art, and that the more these are kept in view, in | so is the character of the figures; but the spirit and characteristics of 
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Messrs. Tuouas Apams & Co., lace manufacturers, of Not- | tain are 80 arranged in the machine, as to form part of the net, or ground-work, when not 
tingham, contribute many excellent examples of hap er _ 
facture. We have en ved three specimens, the princip@: rp BX A, Ly, Hy Op, J SPR gin $5, SIMD, SR SOQ _— 
object being Conram, specially produced for the Exhibi- Sea Sost asthe Mea athe 4 mn > 
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tion, as a tribute to the year of ce 1862. This curtain 
is 2 yards wide, and 44 yards long ; in the width of it there are 
2,460 threads, each one of which is operated upon indepen- 
dently, with instruments governed by t Jacquard. To pro- 
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duce all the objects which compose the pattern, not vhie 

is repeated throughout either the length or breadth, 11,508 
cards have been required. By these arrangements the work 
comes off the machine perfect ; all the threads used for the cur- 


“ oe required for the purpose of making the pattern, so that no superfluous threads remain. 


development are essentially one ; 
dev j », and so far from 2] 
it is an enhancement of value when truly ax pat boing 9 y se | 


ad some merit, which will be easily disco iewing them in om 
elways the case, as in the example of hey pel n- — is me | nection with the introductory me mo vied and, as 
bat amo of Hain coining nly to shadow tnt wie |e hed et open ecco wh 
-—- defects, these windows by Horington sana - bp even with | nately, this Clase XXXIV. contains so many example. ven 

: 3 ’ mut conspic f ini pears ; 
— — ~ Ss are ig wag — by which they Soar poser wens Jn — Saar pepe oni: ‘a 
Sik Wei nti Le 2 ig 1es exhibit a window for ses, could ¥ a obi ity of rm = > isto be 
of style and quality of drawing, es Ar rey for largeness | for penn Ae os quity pet ps ent or vision, e i 
io mazsed by thet cnegue bricks cole > whi the centre panel ; but it | hension of all } t the ‘ost Alli r af taste or i 
reper y Ss smal a hibited by mw W aich proves still more fatal | embellishment p I : oa me see ‘i ag next 
Gad dev onmiionaes tor ednaet iers. The windows by Charles | Britain in the di Ga foreign ecction The fragment from te 
Githe deaaitic an eae eo mo and those by Alexander subject called “THe Sica a “he Mart , y ins 
Claniet & Houghton and One om i e Holland & Son, Warwick, | style. the airv e Glorification of the Martyr, the 

: or, send works all conspicuous for breadth i dona ts ast ge Foes one Meera ~ is mone 
ntrast, without harshness of colour, ‘ 
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SS ————— ee ee ae are eteaeneitieinealianieiineniiiiiiainiinsiiuinsniniidcih dit st i 
Messrs. Dante, Wavrers anp Sons, of New- poet fabric at their” mills at Braintree and | No.1 isa composition of the Hibiscus flower and 
gate Street, exhibit furniture-silks in great variety.| Notley, in Essex. We give on this page four ex- | the Umbrosa leaf, woven in three colours in 


nf J 


of texture and design. They are, and have long | amples of. their very beautiful uctions, copied, | “ Brocatelle ;” No. 2 is an “ all-silk damask ” of 
been, leading British manufacturers of this im- ' for the most part, from nat leaves and flowers. | the period Louis Seize, woven in two shades of 


2 
Ly 


one colour; No. 3 is the Concier flower, all silk, | of the manufacture, having the effect of t'iree; | colours. The productions of Messrs. Walters are 
woven in two colours, but, from the peculiarity | No. 4 is the Chestnut, all silk, woven in three | entirely for decorative and upholstery purposes. 


spicuous than in any English specimen ; but still the treatment, even FURNITURE. 

in this work, is pictorial, and less perfect in style than the dull, | eek 
opaque, badly coloured, but well wn and legitimately treated | These Courts are getting into that state, when at least the major 
window, by Bourgeois, of Rheims.’ There are some other examples portion of the articles can be seen, although they will evidently 
from France that will secure attention from the public; and the two | unfinished even after the present part of the Art-Journat is in the 
portraits—one of the artist, and the other of a gentleman—are new | hands of our readers: still, this section is more forward than many 
methods of self-glorification for the vulgar, but they are worthless | of the others; and to that, therefore, we shall now invite ee 
as specimens of stained glass. Austria sends nothing in stained glass,| The difference between the furniture exhibited in we and r 
and Belgium only one specimen, which is respectable in feeling, but | forms one of the most striking characteristics of the Exhibition ; hy 
indifferent in all other qualities; while Italy sends two specimens, one | while this difference is visible among all the —— is 
of small account, but the other, a ‘ Virgin and Child,’ which, although | most conspicuously apparent in the ee 0 A is = ry. 
eppeeeatiy low in colour, yet, both in sentiment and style, maintains | Then the — ideas were either exclusively Sram ’ «, wowed 
the historic dignity, beauty, and classicality of the Italian school,— | sance 80 overlaid with rococo as to make the latter predomin 





| although it does not maintain the i Sendlog'ts purity of colour for | over the former. Now the French styles there displayed are scarcely 


is 80 conspicuous. 


which the best period of Italian glass pain | visible, except among the least important class of works; and while 
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absorbent, water-repeliing materials, India rub- | designs 
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are, as they ought to be, simple; the manu- | ful to figure the cloth with only such patterns # 
ber, gutta-percha, and cork : its recommendations | facturers state, indeed, that they have been “ care- 


ae l 
the British makers have gone straight to Italy for style, even the | 
French makers of most eminence are now less French in style than | 


| 
some of the Italians from Turin. It will be remembered that some | 
of the specimens which secured most vulgar attention in 1851 were | 
either naturalistic, grotesque, or Gothic. Buffets supported by dogs ; 
tables supported by impossible pelicans; sideboards surrounded by 
huge bunches ¢f laboriously-cut grapes and vine leaves; cabinets in | 
the form of temples, in one or other of the four orders, or as in the | 
Austrian courta, where Gothic played so popular a part in furnishing | 
a book-case and bed, from the Royalty of Austria to the Royalty of 
England. In the present Exhibition these perversions of Art- | 


industry have all but disappeared, and the « hange is as general aa it 
is gratifying. There are still some lingering remnants of the old 
delusions ; but, if the history of even these could be traced, it would | 
probably be found that they are portions of old stock, sent only for 


will leave the ground as much as possible 


! 


H 


chances of sale, and with no serious intention of competition. As | 


| such they will certainly be treated ; and, as they reflect no 


the exhibitors, or even influence the public taste for evil, it 8 un- 
necessary to inflict the pain of unfavourable notice de 
their unfortunate producers. 


Only two styles seem to have guided the highs class of | 


for this international contest in these national furniture 
Renaissance and Louis XVI.—and both of these are 

classic models. The latter, being French ornament on @ 
outline, has influenced some of our largest exhibitors ; and it : 
not unsuitable for our square rooms and panelled wardrobes 7 
after all that can be done for it by genius and gold, it hen 
tricious café aspect, destructive to the worthy realisation of 


magnificence, 
and finery, this Louis XVI. style wants the quiet power 
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Like a common-looking woman sparkling in ys 
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ment of the French division of the Exhibition. The three objects we 
engrave may convey some idea of their merits; but every article contained 
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sible to rate too highly the works of MM. Cu. Curisror.e | 
& Co., of Paris, whose very large collection forms the principal adorn- | the “bits” that supply decorations to the 


in their court supplies evidence of refined taste, from the costly plateau to 
cabinet-maker. There will be, 


in 1862, no teacher so useful as M. Christofle ; hardly a branch of Art- 
manufacture that will not be in his debt. The establishment is the most 


pra 





extensive of its class in Europe, giving employment to twelve hundred | cost, has equal beauty and worth (in so far as Art is concerned), the electro- 
workmen in the manufacture of silver plate, and in that which, at far less plate—such as in England is usually associated with the name of Elkington. 





fined dignity, and. seeks to make up with glitter what it wants in 
grandeur and repose. Still it is a good step forward upon the 
style of Louis XIV., which was that so prominent in 1851; 
and had the nations, and especially England, made no further 
progress, it would -have been ample cause for legitimate congratu- 
ation. But we have gone far beyond that; and while in some 
branches of detail, which will be noticed by-and-by, we are still 
inferior to others, we are at least superior in this—that, taking the 
various national stand-points in 1851, in general purity of style, the 
British manufacturers of furniture have made higher and more 
influential progress than those of any other exhibiting nation. This 
progress is at once encouraging and substantial, because it is per- 
meating, not spasmodic, in its action. In France, where the same 
leaven has been working, the action has been fitful, leaving its im- 
press upon one article, and unfelt on others produced by the same 


maker, of which many prominent examples could be given; while 
'on others, and these rather the major portion, the influence of any- 
| thing like a pure Italian style is still unfelt. In this country these 
positions are, as nearly as possible, reversed ; and while it is difficult 
to find articles uninfluenced by this higher style, where that has been 
adopted at all, there are comparatively few British exhibitors of 
furniture where this power seems to have been wholly unfelt. This 
is a hopeful state of things for England, and proves that, in this class 
at least, she has outrun continental competitors in the rate of pro- 
True there is much still both to learn and unlearn—much of 

the old French leaven to purge out, and much of the higher art of 
‘Italy and Greece to master, especially in details; but the tide of 
former mali t influences has been successfully turned, and now 
that the cutinal forms and principles have been changed from bad 

, to better, the details will also, by additional time and knowledge, be 
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. ; | The silver Cenrae-Prece represented on this | been designed to, record an in ing el 

Peis Dees a hed 4 tet | is manufactured by Messrs. GARRARD, of the Hay- | the oe of We Highne aes father, th tt ate Ma 

tion of Broocuss, 0 market, and is intended for the dining-table of his rajah Runjeet Sing. Mahra on 
Highness the Mahrajah Dhuleep Sing. It has | elephant, is in the act of rising his 





of Aberdeen, 





_to receive from his Turcoman attendant horse, | represent various scenes in a stag h 
| the possession of which he has coveted. Te | chetah—a favourite sport in India. 
figures on one side of the group are an acali and | relievi on the base are very finel 

| a fakir, and on the other a sirdar, or standard- | plate is of massive silver and of 


executed. 
prodigious 


Rettie are very famous for articles of this class. | bearer. The small groups at the ends of the base | weighing about two thousand ounces. 





changed from w ig 3 , rere 
See Teg to neht., Already in some cases that has been | which is as beautiful in detail as it is exquisite in form and excellent 
rt of the Exhibi ved, and there is nothing of its class, in any | in workmanship; but the pure Italian which inspi at portion 
part of the Exhibition, better—if, indeed, there is anything so | b : at : P : “<0 fine work 
thoroughly good. tak L : ything ecomes tainted with old virus above, and this otherwise 

hook crea. be Wri r rp Py mae and detail combined—than the | damaged by over, and therefore vulgar ornamentation on the tof 
beauty of the - 4. h ansfield, Portland Street. There the Indeed, this work looks the joint roduct of essentially differest 
a S. ro i gathered up into a beautiful whole, with | minds—the one elegant and aul htened beyond most of his cond 
vealiond re the ma r i impress of power—which is not so fully | the other wanting th the appreciation of beauty, and still o 

from the ove ry id. intended to match, but does not, | with the delusion that ent of ornament will hide the absence 
mf Precraitere Man e t which breaks the masses into small | fine outline. The eben 7 Bor Rem by Fox also deserves 

tath, and a bosdb-enes by Ma farlane’ an escritoire by Knight, of Although purer in intention than in carrying ing out of detail, it is 
mere by Aye — widely opneadiot’ ta n. - pr — effort. Other dining-room furniture claims — 
forms. In drawing-roo iture the ; urer | first, one of the sm implest side 

pe ts Gestapo ionltent ,inere are many very good | Aspinall—an widen for Sa and, even 
magnificent ¢ keg onier, by J 1 aera ond Salec hctoke ee f — ry ceee- detail on the top (which is more adapted fo ee 

, ) of | ment than befitting wood), this is a work of high sim ici 
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On this column we have engraved two of several excellent works 
contributed by Messrs. Reip anv Sons, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
They are portions—the Centre-Piece and one of the assiettes 


bearing 


montées—of a Dessert Service. The style is Indian; the chief 
feature of the composition is three ele ts’ heads, admirably 
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modelled in frosted silver, resting on a plain, bright, tripod plinth, 
and supporting a canopy, from which springs the centre stem. 





The Srocxton-on-Texs Cur, manufactured b 
admirably designed and modelled by Mr. R. hema, 


Messrs. Hust axp Rosxeut, 
is a vase of elegant form, 


on one side a relievo of the fall of Phaeton; on the other that of his sisters 
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weeping over his body. It is of oxydised silver, and is one of the many Art-pro- 
ductions which have, in 1862, added even to the repute of this long famous house. 











The sideboard by Trollope and Sons, as well as the cabinet we have 
engraved, are each worthy of attention, although not entitled to equal 
praise, because, although the rounded form of the sideboard pedestal 
gives it increased utility, yet the ornaments are wanting in refinement, 
and have too much relief. A large sideboard by Ogden, Manchester, 
is conspicuous for its massive dignity of “block,” and the novel yet 
appropriate form of its pedestal; and had the panels of these been 
supported, by repeating in larger size the arch, with its carved panel 
above, this would have been tly enhanced as a work of Industrial 
Art. The breaking up of the pedestal fronts into small panels, in 
order that tawdry festoons might be placed on the stiles, was a 
great blunder, and has reduced what would have been a grand intoa 
merely very good sideboard. The sideboard by Wh , of Edin- 
burgh, is also massive in its general forms, althoug the quality of 
some of the details does not support the dignity of the general outline. 


There are several other very good specimens of drawing-room furni- 
ture, but without points sufficiently interesting, either for novelty or 
beauty, to make them of more than general importance as examples 
of that almost universal progress displayed by this branch of British 
Art-industry. In bedroom furniture there is the same general pro- 
gress visible, but with variations of style peculiar, and often mi- 
rably suitable to the se. The marked characteristic of this 
class of furniture in the British courts is the great superiority of 
that now exhibited over what was displayed in 1851. en every- 
thing was crowded with ostentatious ornament, and show was the 
object aimed at. Now everything, or nearly so, is staked upon sim- 
plicity. Beauty of outline has been substituted for laborious orna- 
mentation ; and in so striking a change it is not wonderful that the 
golden mean has trogeantiy boon missed, and that lines and stringy 
ornaments have been made too important in many of the best speci- 
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P ualities.. The Neckiace is of the | carved into a floral group; while the 
sad lly pk clu, very beul | sing» and owe cy op 

















specimen. The case of this jeweller the other, into which is introduced a 
will attract especial notice, “ alone | series of beautiful enamels from the 
because it is rich in works of this par- Worcester manufacture, —_ by 
ticular order, but for its admirable _ the delicate hand of Mr. Bort. "They 
productions in other branches of the trade. We | are set in pure gold. Besides a small and grace- 
give two NgcKLACES, one a Greco-Etruscan copy, | ful Jewzi-Case of oxydised silver, we engrave 





the Kxrcnt's Cross of the “Sovereign and Il- | Order that has existed more than eight — 
lustrious Order of St. John of Jerusalem :” an | years, and which has recently been revived. 

















— ~— this Order Mr. Phillips is the jeweller. An en- | to interest many of our readers, as well 
the largest dealer in Europe in the wrought material | graving of the Comm, or Orachat, cannot fail nai of the cacient and honourable Order. 
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mens exhibited, and in nearly all the inferior works, where the tion ; Fourdinois, such 
influence has been at work, - a same | tion ; and the most perfect and most costl works of Fou ; 
duh, 0 Bea — . — 3 k this class of furniture, the bedroom | as the ebony cabinet in the nave, and the huge mantelpiece 


A wardrobe by Purdie, Hounes, and ‘Caria ite simplicity and taste. | derive all that is important or beautiful about them from the 


furniture by Dyer and Watts, also display : et os cher sance, while all that is meretricious is as visibly tra baie 


inet is a charming piece @ 
the simplest means skilfully directed. There are, of co oat syle ot France. ‘The pm eg ee sted 
yd . T re, urse, many | furnit good as Art-industry be 
— costly f aoe elaborate specimens,—articles — polished, and produce ; res ea mere sone: into “ igher style would make it 
gil mF some of them are very beautiful, and show the same | a work of Art roper. Even in thi fener details are less 
— re rage of = which was already noticed in the furni- than could hove n wishe 1b t he same truth is more 
— ~ ubhe rooms; but, as the glory of the present Exhibition spicuously seen th ee tel i it can be made 
ver the former is that better results have been secured b alpable to the pent "The tli like all true ere 
maiv etn er. e Italian : 
class which carry this great truth me y ose types founded on the great general law that the base of a sub 
In French furniture the ter webee y into practice. have breadth and solidity enough to = all above it, and we 
the makers. Italy, and not Frosee we eee influencing gradation of ornament hod 40 nd with that of the 
) » Aas Decome the well of inspira- | outline,—that is, that the heavy base Trould not be frittered away 
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Mr. Wertuemer, of New Bond Street, is among | of works in ormolu, admirable as castings, but | (one of four ting the Seasons 

the most valuable contributors to the Exhibition, froin | receiving increased worth and beauty frem the | variety of Caxsusericas’and Inet ome ct 
labours of the chaser. Evidence of this is sup- | the to which Mr. Wertheimer has paid 
plied by the Srorx Cannz.asrum, the Frame, | special attention. But the work that will 








attract notice and universal admiration, | or Foreign. Our engraving does it but limited | 
his extensive collection of objeto de Ise: hols oi is the Consotz Tasxz, which, as a production | justice. It is after the renowned Goultiere, of 


- . . » | of Art, will not be surpassed by any of similar | the time of Louis Seize, and is most beautifully 
importer of the choicest productions of the best fabri- | character contained in the ibition, British | chased in “mat” gold, with plain partsof silvered | 


steel. In the centre is a Bacchante head, from on 

which garlands of laurel leaves are suspended : not i 08 r 
cants of the Continent. Those we engrave are, how- | they are exquisitely t. The legs and | of care and ; the result is in the 
ever, his own productions, and consist principally | the base are of equal There is no | degree satisfactory. 


remarkable 
possi 








small ornaments, and the lighter top overloaded with heavy ones. | maintained ; and a door where Ghiberti has been the source of inspi- 
The main lines of this mantelpiece scientifically fulfil this condition, | ration. No. 2,877, a wardrobe, by Mazaroz, Paris, and a cabinet 
and, up to a few days ago, it looked comparatively grand in general Writh, Paris, are also good examples of their respective styles ; 
effect. The mass of marble sustained the — portion with stability, | and the same a said of @ wardrobe and ebony cabinet by 
but the style, which is essentially French, has intervened—the mass | Pecoquereau and oine, both of Paris. There are ope | other 
of marble has been cut up by emall brass ornaments, beautiful | far more showy and ularly imposing works, and many of them 
enough in themeelves, but entirely destructive to dignity and breadth, | containing admirable individual parts, but these are either so neu- 
and so attractive from brilliancy, that the stability of support for the | tralised with parts objectionable, or parts indifferent, as to prevent 
large figures and large forms chews is weakened—almost destroyed. ial reference to them unaccompanied with special —— 
This has ever been the French treatment of the Italian style, and it | We may now affirm with certainty that, although the better work, 
is one from which our designers are not free, but to whic. they are | especially in carving and the like, is still with the a as oF oe, 
now less addicted than their Gallic neighbours. There is a —_ in 1851, the higher style is as decidedly with the Britis om ac- 
French book-case (No. 2,868, France), where both the quality of form | tureré as # class; and that in this triumph of style over manipulation 
and the distribution of colour is more than table ; another | our own countrymen occupy the strongest and most ee posi- 
book-case, by Kneib (France), where the Italian style is skilfully tion. The Austrian department, which attracted so much attention 
| 
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wwe: 
: icles which take its name. rivalled until Science gave to clectro-plating’s 
The. house of Drxox, of Shefiield, has been the Pee ate bas long obtained distinction lace—at least it is so i 


i considered gene. 
==>.- and favour throughout the world, and was un- — though there are many who narie 


ancient and honoured system, which Time rather | new, and the firm still keeps the rank it has held so 
aided than impaired. Messrs. James Dixon & Sons, | long—foremost among the best manufacturers of 
we believe, retain the old plan, but also adept the | England. We engrave of their works a Fiowm- 





Sranp, yj mee by figures; portions of two | excellent in design, the workmanship is of the 
; Dessext Services, and a Ta Service, of good | best order—no unimportant element in the fabri- 
the renown of the great capital of hardware for | form and ornamentation. They are not only | cation of works that are intended for continual use. 








i re 
in 1851 by its specimens of Gothic furniture, sends few examples to | find in many of th i admire and profit from, ye 
the present gathering, but one of these, a bed by Schmidt, is highly | as a whole, "the lay is en exhibition of false’ style—s = 
respectable, and some of the clock-cases are very good; but beyond | between French ~ ttalian—in the opposite direction of thst 
this, there is nothing entitled either to particular comment or | visible in the French Courts. There it is Italian outline 
special commendation. Brussels sends a good book-case, desk, and by French detail; from Turin it is French outline made out 
chest combined, and an attractive pulpit; and Denmark sends a book- Italian detail: and to the higher class of manufacturers, Creat 
case, the upper part of which is more than respectable: but in none | and Pompey must be very much alike, specially Pompey. With- 
- peste voy name aay our —— anything to learn. | out, therefore, dwelling on the defects culminating in the lange 
‘ t is exhibited is mere matter o e or show, they are | stand studded o ith f this displa m. in, oF 
beyond our circle of observation. Italy sends little, and much of | on th io dl deel ee om on the 
ae hen hag ar ar 5 — ty’ aa — the furniture from | and oh age id page ep any dou fal for t a “ 
rmixed with that love of show so characteristic | ask attenti talian i 
. the a called French ; and while it is impossible ode age | Seat, which stands = f= . the ‘Tealian ( Gourts In that 
hati rs 1 tiveness of the mirrors, tables, bedsteads, chairs, | beautiful specimen, havin neither name nor number on it when We 
cabi rom Turin, and while in detail those interested will | write, the highest and ened efforts of modern Italian industri 
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From the collection of Marrixn & Co., | therefore we have chosen to engrave on eae. | —Frowsr Vases, a Svcan Basix, a Breap-Kwire 


of Oxford Street, we select a varied “lot,” | objects that are the daily requirements of all f H aB + ated = 
illustrative of the several productions of Scissors. Some of them 








their extensive trade. They are generall 
—indeed almost jewictabi—oh good 
order, though designed and manufactured 
rather for the many than the few. It is 
exceedingly satisfactory to find, in esta- 








blishments such as this, Art entering as an 
element into all its issues, conveying per- 
petual lessons of fitness combi with 

, adopting simplicity as a prominent ; . ; : : , sat 
eature, and itfestrating the position that | order. The stall of Mesers. ——— & Co., although attention with a view to illustrate this position, may 
beauty is cheaper than deformity. It is | by no means the only one to which we may direct | be adduced as a case very strongly in point. 











seem to be literally lavished, and the details are as pure as the will, nent any doubt of Oy tine he who eventually shall win the 


Pp . . ° . 

eneral outline is perfect. "Whoever be the maker of this article, he day. e of the frames by Guesti, also from Italy, are likewise 
5 no ordinary men ove for Italy, and there is nothing entitled to be _ beautiful. Having now indicated rather than illustrated the leading 
com with it for unity in any of the foreign Courts, and the only | specimens in the ent furniture Courts, it may be expected that 
article in the British Section is the book-case first noticed. Even | something should be said about the style and execution of those 
with it there is this wide difference, that the makers of the book-case | specimens which are found in the so-called Mediwval Court. In 
have made Wedgwood the artist for the higher kinds of ornamenta- | asserting that the Gothic has disappeared with the grotesque and 
tion, the heads introduced being plaques by that eminent English- | naturalistic styles in furniture, the reference was to those portions of 
man: in the seat at the Italian entrance, the maker seems to have | the Exhibition which represent the oa public. Into the Court 
been his own artist, and with surpassing skill, amounting to genius, which represents the Ecclesio cal ety, nothing but Gothic has 
he has worked out his own highest details. is is a work in the , been admitted; and, thus exhi ited, they are fairly entitled to all 
true Italian style for the education and study of our furniture | the converts and popularity for their works which they may —_ 
makers ; and whatever the present public verdict may be, he who | It is no part of our design or desire to speak ee am 8! of , 
permeates his mind with this style and quality of work, and is able devotees to Gothic, and we have already —— A - ee ae 
to reproduce it in spirit adapted to the requirements of the hour, | credit for the general progress in Art-industry ; but it y dif- 
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Mr. Asrrey, of New Bond Street, dressing-case and engraved ; a Mirror, cs 


travelling-bag manufacturer to the Queen, exhibits | back for 


largely. As speci of the skill and taste that 
have applied to the manufacture of the branch 


ae 





of trade of which Mr. Asprey is an eminent repre- 
sentative, we have engraved a Cur in oriental agate, 


mounted in chased ormolu ; a Casxer, richly gilt and 





= - . — en - 


ficult to see what is expected to be gained for Art by many of the 
objects exhibited in this Court, whatever may be their merit as founded 
on “authority”—that is, not on any laws of elegance or beauty 
but upon what some one else did four, six, or eight hundred years 
ago, the further back the better. These specimens, with of course 
exceptions, are only remarkable for their surpassing affectation, if 
not ugliness, and must help to render ridiculous that mania which 
insists on calling them beautiful, or even better than other affecta- 
tions in opposite directions. 


The general conclusions from this study of the whole of the furniture | 


exhibited, have been already in part anticipated; but these 

recapitulated, so that they may he seen ~ on glance in poe 
with those not previously stated. First, that the Pp 38 since 
1851 has been general, but the rate of progress has been most 
conspicuous among the British makers; second, that in all coun- 





ith porcelain slate at the | the Biorrine-Boox and Caxpuxstick wee 
SynessiNc-CAse, with | partsof ite fittings, is remarkable for igh, 

















been produced. The case is of walnut-wood, the | outside ornaments being richly gilt and engrare 


! 





tries the change has been towards the Italian more ho are 
any other style; third, that although as in 1851, the ! 
<a cranienahiy ahead of our industrial Art-workmen in at, in 
ation—especially in comparing our best works wit 
carvings and the like—yet that, as a rule, the outline oat - 
the English productions are superior to those of France; | 
that the general character of faraitare ornamentation aa - 
relief in carving, but such a relief as shall obtain p construction 
the ornaments by the framework and outlines of the cons “then 
and while there is much to condemn in heavy ornamentation 
| 1s the opposite error of weak and stringy forms to be equally s 
whether for inlays or carving in relief. Other oppor pe 
present themselves for illustrating these points at ength, ang’ 
fit examples, of which the Exhibition gives us 80 large # . 
both for description and illustration. 
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This page contains engravings of works in 
terra-cotta, produced at Coalbrookdale by the 
CoALBROOKDALE Inon Company. They consist of 





| 
| 
| 
| 


OrnamentTaL Vases and Frower Vases. The 
company, finding a growing taste for objects of 





this order, have recently turned their attention to | 
a further development of their magnificent beds 


~— 


rw he 


_— 


of clay, which, being of the finest quality, are | well adapted to productions in terra cotta, and for | 


. \ . 0) j 
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vancing this branch of Art-industry. We may | hail, therefore, with exceeding satisfaction, the | promise thus held forth by these renowned works. 


nd gm have employed arti 
lish a qn an go amp go = 


Those they now exhibit are but the “ first fruits” 
of their contributions tothe demands of the many ; 
others of still greater importance will follow m 





due course. With their abundant resources, how- 
ever, there can be no doubt of their largely ad- 





| 
METAL WORK. | 
_ This class embraces Art-industries from the casting of colossal 
figures to the ees of the smallest finger-ring; and to exhaust 
the vast subject would be im ible within available limits; those 
departments must, therefore, be selected which come most promi- 
nently before the public for the specific beauty of the objects, or 
which most fully embrace the more prosaic domain of general utility. 
On whatever path we enter, one great general truth is as apparent as 
if written with a pen of light—the same truth which has already 
been set forth respeting furniture—that in metal work progress is 
visible everywhere si «ec 1851, but most in the British section, with 
one exception. The advance in furniture has been marked and sub- 
stantial ; the progress in metal work has been rapid—almost bril- 











liant—and while some other nations have improved upon their former 
productions, the British workers in iron and brass have outstripped 
all competitors, and in some kinds of works—and those of the highest 
class—they carry off the palm from all competing nations. This is a 
t.iumph for English en and genius which must be as invigo- 
rating as it was Caempental, and which shows, in spite of all gain- 
sayers, that, both for design and manipulative skill, E land is 
beginning to lay aside the continental go-cart, and trust in her own 
inherent strength, artistically as well as mechanically. ‘ 

In the introduction to this essay, the advocates of Gothic were 
debited with a due share of influence in helping on the general Art- 


of the country. i been to insist on the value 


progress Their mission has 
of good lines, and nowhere has that influence been so noteworthy 
as in metal work. 





There is much of that which is strictly Gothic, 
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The Vases, Statues, Busts, bassi reliew, made at his works in Stamford, Lincolnshire, from 
and other works in terse-cotte, as well , 2 
a ~e = - 
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Architectural Ornaments exhibited by 
Mr. Joun Marnriorr Buasuriexp, are | 
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ne sand, flint, and oth 


ter substances, and brought into a stiff paste | purity of his designs and the excellence of his models. 
— a i et 
and intended for the decoration of the church, and some of these | fo 


‘ ievi i ht to differ 
examples are beautiful; but, even apart f i i t believing that the character of cast iron work oug ‘ 
metal work, the influence which lies a whey yn Special class of | from the style applicable to wrought iron. The om 


1ron— 
throughout many other departments of this which vanyieg is visible | appeals to utility, and is attainable by the multitude ; the aos 


winning ‘ . : ying class. wrought iron—especi character, is 80 . 
A... ” - parry beggar aan 4 “ aoe ee pice, of — as to limit it to the pos fe of — whether that wealth is 
: . oP - y wre » 4 ie :. $ 
—~ ond rhe the question at the threshold is whether Pepe on | The mode of , oe — oe gan Soe of the 
style is applicable to both classes of iron work? Some general prin- | producti PEOGRCSION, RO Well 88 SEO Ute tal 
ciples are so equally applicable to both as to reql chons, seem to sugpes a difference of ornamen 


or illustrati : Ure no enforcement | Cones ; i 11 to have this 
: Ag a — ause they are those universally cppieatle to all didimenases deka ae hag. — a npr gm = should be 
Art. ne weight of ornament, for example, should be below, form- | mi tak efined that the peculiarities o 2 0 

ing a base for what rises above, instead of this rule . nistaken for 


‘abs ot myer the characteristics of the other. One general law 
which is oftener than once done in otherwise creditable constructions. | © control all ornamental iron work for outside p 
But, apart from these gen ; “« 


wal principles. the : country, viz., adaptati i : t may suit the sumay 
‘ ral principles, there seems good grounds skies of Italy, hemaner beoiiiel te 'doxilar aaa effect, may 
. — ————— . _ ———— ’ 
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wall. The clay is mixed with fi 
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We have already given examples of the excellent 





Actzon ; a Vase, mode 
lievo, of the battle of 
Ererere, with figure of 





Road; they are true Art-works, designed and 


executed in terra cotta, silver, and silver-bronze, 


Hany Mirror, the subject 


this page a Looxinc-Guass, the subject Sabrina, 





a “Savr,” surmounted by a figure of 
Venus. These are works in which 
“high Art” is happily combined with 
utilities ; and are truly Art-manufacture. 


Diana and 
in alto re- 
Hastings; an 

a youthful Mars; and | general 





most unsuitable for the changing atmosphere of England ; and there | 
are various examples of this adaptation to climate Cokie completely 

overlooked by some of our workers in iron, If, for instance, orna- 
ments are formed to hold rain, instead of to throw it off, as in several 
instances could be pointed out, it seems evident that, however vene- 
rable the authority for such ornaments, and however beautiful they 
may be for other circumstances, they form a clear violation of all sound 
ornamentation for gates in this country, where the chief enemy is rust, 
because such ornamentation nurses the destroyer; and what is true of 
vases is equally true of all other forms of gate ornamentation which 
tend to the same result. A bunch of flowers or fruit, or both, whose 
terminal stalks rest in a vase, is practically a source of destruction 
to the flowers, and therefore a specimen of false decoration, what- 
ever the individual merit either of flowers or vase. This is a 


haa 


' 








truth of Art-industry which many of these makers have yet to 
understand. But there are other special distinctions. Cast iron 
gates cannot, as a rule, exist in this country without paint, and as 
the og oe application of that, however carefully laid on, must fill 
up the details of ornamental casting, it follows that the smaller and 
more minute such details are, the more certain is their speedy 
destruction ; so that the prominent character of all such cast iron 
work ought to be dependent for effect on breadth and general out- 
line, rather than on number of individual details. Again, the form 
of the ornament ought to be such as to give the least possible comfort 
to the enemy—rain ; and the forms of the detail those which shall be 
best able to resist the annihilating process of the other enemy— 
aint. If an ornament produced upon the concave principle be more 
ikely to harbour rain, paint, and dust than a convex ornament, 
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. i j i ifixi ition on a| its canopy, base, and Mosaic 
, two of | subject is the Cracifixion—a compost . ; 

Ry Lame fen 4 Messrs. | large scale—which is carried across we —_ securing the necessary architectonic 
+ came axp Sox, of Edinburgh. The | breadth of the window, each compartme ving 


one, a memorial window, to the late Thomas 
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the | 
| In the tracery, angels are repre ata 
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B. Crompton, Esq., of Farnworth, for Pres- 
tolee Church, Lancashire, consists of five | scrolls with 


upright lights, with elaborate tracery. The | have aalies se — » ight Bench we | the Chevalier Burns, K.H., with heraldic bearings, 


for | the Order of the Knights of the Guelphs, &e. 
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which is notoriously the case, then the inci | ITy rg 

} ' se, : sound princi -|i is directi : am 

mentation for gates and other iron castings for oureide ot ae | in this direction, determined to carry the largest ount of utility 
’ 


: : et en | into the principles of i i ntation. 
much Foe ech won tod ena the Tie st | The cons which govern productions in mame a 
‘awe ale ¥ Scroll, and if the “eyes” | iron are diffe + is i ied to interior 
ge flings aro pal wy ct ant va the rain with the | ona.” Hee al, homer rae te i eeked on that lttlenes 
= 8, thes ves” will also be harbours for the | . , 2a. : 
dust ; , , . or the | no part of : truth 
dns Sead oa probably soon be half lost through paint. If the | be eet aap bat the ccatesay’ ~ — cnr of the 
yen tor he delle Me to indicate, while it covers, the “eye” with a | best makers wholl wah i “ zi nei les on this int, In 
the detail, while eee ewe boy —_ nor paint, can much hurt | all Art smallness af ‘oc abves littleness of style: and wit a defect 
effect. The carrying out of this A; anh secured in the general | so radical the most exquisite workmanship is wasted. Take the 
among the stock patterns of m 2 Othe iple would make sad havoc | gates from Norwich pony illustrati nd thie may be done with 
o> colnet rot ms ~ ne 4 * ort pe ee and therefore | better grace because we fully yin in that general admiration whic 
ee Bur ; ems s0 obvious to common | this fine speci 23. visitors 
SS ee basis of all true ornamentation, that true pro- | But ~ Bg sree of Art in iron has extracted from all 
y be expected to be made when manufacturers set out ePrwqgaen heme meye fete oy 


é he details—the stingy 
tendrils and the multiplicity of lines and leaves—is a mistake; ; 
a q 
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This contuins engravings of two of 
the may eocallent works in painted glass, 
contributed by Messrs. O'Connor, of Berners 
Street. The Stvoxe Licurt isa figure of Aaron, 














designed for her Majesty the Queen. The main sub- 
jects represented are the birth, death, resurrection, 
and ascension of our Lord. At the base, upon one 


side, are the armorial bearings of her Mai 
the late Prince Consort a seme can — h 
written without grief), and on the other are those 




















one of the series of Old Testament worthies 
at Eton College Chapel, executed by these 
artists. The Turee-Licut Winpow is especi- 
ally interesting; it is a memorial window to 
her late Royal Hi ghness the Duchess of Kent, 


examples contributed 











SJ 


of the late Duke and Duchess of Kent. In the | drawing judiciously combined with brilliant colour- 
Messrs. O’Connor, evi- 
dence is supplied that they can deal well with 
of life-size painted on glass, by careful and natural | the highest styles of ecclesiastical Art decoration. 


ing, showing that truth may be obtained in this 
figures | class of Art as surely as in wall frescoes, or any of 





while it is impossible not to admire the beauty of the workmanship, 
it is equally impossible to refrain from regret that what might have 
been a grand work has, through excess of beautiful detail, been 
frittered away into what is merely pretty in parts, but wanting in 
dignity and unity of effect. As examples of outside gates, all these 
difficulties are increased, without any com ting advantages. 
The er are no doubt told that vata tees oes not rust, 
which, if true, may disarm one strong objection to such a style for 
gates, because it would be all but impossible to paint them care- 
fully except at enormons cost; but dust, if not rust, would soon mar 
the beauty of such work, aad reduce what is now so much admired 
as an effort of skill in iron work, into a choked and dirty mass of 
unprofitable inutility, in spite of the talent—almost genius—dis- 
played in its production. 

In the cathedral screen (6345), similar objections might be 





taken to a few of the details—as, for am, parts of the upper 


scrolls—but in this work these are as nothing compared with its 
general and striking excellence, both of outline and detail. It is, of 
course, Gothic, and fully represents what may be called the period 
of progress, if such a term may be allowed to a = so ample in its 
decorations, and may we say florid in its general characteristics. To 
enter on the details of this work is a labour which would require a 
chapter for itself—nor would it be labour lost—but these are pre- 
sented for the study of readers in one of the woodcuts in this Cata- 
logue. There is another work exhibited by this company equally 
beautiful in detail and workmanship, but which seems to raise @ 
question of principle that may as well be soticed now. One of the 
cardinal truths, or, at least, most often repeated dogmas, of the 
devotees of Gothic, is that ornament ought to spring out of con- 
struction, and that ornament not based on utility is necessarily false. 
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is intended to occupy the east end of Wimbledon 
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ton Street, 
Messrs. Cox axp Sox, of Southamp t 
ouni, Manufacturers of Chureh be ae 
Works in Metal, and other branches of | e 
tical Art, exhibit several painted glass windows 1 


Parish Church, Surrey. 
life size, and the dra 
of colour, a rich and 
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The other engraving is of a large Stxe 
Memoriab INDOW, executed for 
Church. The subject, which is a very, 
ect is produced. ‘ one for a memorial window, is 8.4 
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being in large masses 
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the gallery devoted to that purpose. The large | listening position, with 
Turee-Licut Wixnow which we engrave is, in i 
some points, a study from Michael Angelo’s cele- 
brated p 


icture of ‘ Crucifixion.’ This window | St. John to “ write bl 





his hand, in the act of writing; in a medallion 
above is an angel holding a scroll, commanding | 





the scroll and stylus in | the Lo 


* Jn addition to these windows 
firm also exhibit a small memorial 
Haversham Church, and a 


ely 
are the dead that die in representing “The Adoration 





That is a fair, although general, summary of their statemen 

detail, and it may be accepted as a generally wholesome truth. 
The most important work placed recently in one of the side courts of 
the nave by this company is the tomb for a bishop, destined for one 
of the cathedrals; but whether for the interior or the exterior of 
the po re would not be very easily gathered from the construc- 
tion adopted. If for the former, it is difficult to see the utility of 
the covering over the recumbent figure, supported by four pillars 
unless the structure, covered with something like imitation fancy 
tiles in metal, is meant to represent a canopy, although it looks far 
= like . protection pom rain for an outside construction. 

owever, this was its real purpose, the style and quali 
work would be wholly maa place for Tiellottion The 


rk ’ or such a destination. The 
objections can, no doubt, be answered in fine words representing 


symbolism and assumed scientific progress. The stock terms of 
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— —. - anene 


ta in| 


If, | 


may satisfy the ecclesiologists, and confuse the people, 
about ivanell iron dhe many, but neither of & depends ot 
| will answer the simple question why those whose je cover a tomb 
| constructive utility being the basis of ornament, ~_ work E 
| for the interior of a church, or adopt a style of me 


for ot 
| side purposes which bears the impress, from its Te oe 
cod wel 


| iconography, and the deep thoughts they are supf oe 
these cours 


ture decay. This latter is an important uestion for | 
tem 
| oa 


ted by the real beauty of this charming class of iron 


n : 

, While the former merely touches the consistency Teas 
whose architectural creed we have been anxious not to nie a 
But, while indicating such difficulties, it must also be& q 
this, and the other articles furnished by the same aol 








play the highest point of our national oy in iron of 
| It is something ia talalon over that it is by ar the highest 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 





Messrs. Witu1am Fry & Co., of Dublin, whos 
Tabbinets have been long famous thro t the 


‘The engravi 
TALNS, exhibited by 
world, exhibit several examples of the beautiful fabric | Man 


for which Ireland is still pre-eminent. This column, 
however, contains engravings of two of their 
ductions in Sitxk Furnrrvre Hanernes, for which 


LSA 
the firm has also established a high character. These 
are of good design, rich and very substantial in 
fabric, and in all respects creditable to the country. 





that follow are of two Cur- | graceful design, “ foldi 
Messrs. 8. Wits & Co., Lace 
ufacturers, of Nottingham, 


though —— and effective when “spread | in the positions the 
are of broken and disturbed festas hen > 3 


S V4 
NM 


net lace-loom, and therefore require no clipping 
of threads in any part of the pattern. 
are few more cheering facts supplied by the 


olding” well—a very impor- 
tant matter in articles of this class. Some of 
They are of | those which are contained in the Exhibition, 


are made to quay These 
curtains are entirely finished upon the bobbin 
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: Exhibition, than the evidence it affords of the 
t advance that has been made by Notting- 
am in the production of works of this order. 





of iron work within the walls of the Exhibition, alike for beauty of 
outline, unity of detail, and artistic ornamentation. By —_ other 
exhibitors this last-named element of success has been sadly neglected ; 
and although it forms no part of our intention to single out individual 
works or makers for disparagement, yet it is impossible not to see and 
make known the departures from propriety or harmony of esate pe 
duced by thoughtless decoration. e destroys the effect an 
otherwise creditable gate or screen by brass or “gun-metal” birds or 
beasts, or still life, so arranged as to violate every rule of Art in the 
disposition of effect ; turning the panel, in reality, upside down—no 
doubt upon the theory of making all show that will, and bringing 
the brass work mostly on a level with the eye. Another employs 
large ornaments of the same kind to sprawl from the centre of his 
panel, with breadth and weight sufficient to overwhelm the weak 
and puny centre, instead of the opposite principle of using corners to 





vignette off the centre, which is that adopted in all best Art—not as 
a mere exercise of arbitrary authority, but in obedience to laws 
imposed both by sesthetical and optical necessities. A third reverses 
all ideas respecting the uses to which gates are put, and instead of 
adding to the sense of strength and security which they are con- 
structed to inspire, heaps the decorations of the drawing-room, in 
vulgar profusion, on the entrance-barrier to the park ; while a fourth, 
amidst much that is font, mounts “adaptations” of the Roman 
capital on pillars of hic ornamentation, to which are attached 

ates of something like Grecian scroll-work, the whole surmounted by 
French scroll ornaments. These are all blunders of ter or lesser 
gravity, and show that, while the workers in cast-iron have made 
progress in design, they have still much thought to undergo before 
they can claim more than toleration for their work. True, in designs 
for iron gates, or cognate subjects, the exhibitors of other countries 
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. +: fabric, which the three important advantages of greater d : 
We engrave on this page two of the Lace Certaixs exhibited by | fabric possesses - 


transparency of ground, and additional clearness and sharpness of 
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Messrs. Corestaxe, Moore, & Co., of Nottingham. This is a new | therefore, obvious advantages which cannot fail to recommend it for general wee. 


are far from perfect, and of these the French are the principal; but, | But while the advance has been obvious, the change has not ” 
although the large French screen which stands in the nave, and the | all gain; for if unmeaning ornamentation has been overcast r 
gates which open into the French Court from the east, especially the | gainly baldness and affectation have too often taken its rie is 
former, are greatly inferior to some specimens exhibited by British | last delusion has a quaint character; but baldness in of 
makers in general character of design, yet these French articles are | evidence of advancing taste. Our forefathers made grates 
free from those glaring incongruities which so disfigure the products | bars, without much form and without any ornamenta 
of many British iron-workers in the same class of manufacture. because they could do no better; but for manufacturers im theses 
Grates may be called a British “ institution,” and throughout this : ‘ i 


. . i 
- pAbe ree to indul ts, and call them beautiful, is the 
International Exhibition, the only examples of this most essential ulge in such concel dc substitute the 


: ; ee ) effort ever made to reverse the wheels of and 
part of home decoration are in the British section. Even stoves for ignorance of semi-barbarism for the re. ment of civilisat® 


alls are almost nowhere else represented, and here, as elsewl i ; d the 
- ~ on : ; 2 8 elsewhere, | Besides we burn an 
the improvement since 1851 is remarkable. ‘ Then, it will came | sides, they burned wood, while we b F 


for the one is not best fitted for the other 
bered that the leading characteristic of this class of m | ing i : 
’ ’ of this class anufactures | same thing is seen in the grate append 
was florid ornamentation ; now there is just enough of that to to be valued for their dees an Ainge, often ill-formed moet 
Visitors to contrast what was, with what is, metal are erected on each side the fire, without reference t0 
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Messrs. Desennam, Son, Axp Freznopy, of whose contributions in lace we have already: 
given examples, supply us with others. The two we engrave are both British productions, 
and both are of great excellence. The first is a blac Buckinghamshire Lace Fiovunce, 
thirty-eight inches deep, of elaborate design and of a quality that will compare favourably 
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{ only improved in the fabric—their designs are of a hi 
Buckingham. The second is a black Pusher Lace Suawt, of novel design and extra qual: character than they used to be. It is but requisite for me 
, of whose many admirable | lish ladies to examine this and similar productions—Briti 


with the best productions of Caen and Chantilly. It is manufactured by E. Goprroy, of 


designed and manufactured by Mr. W. Vickers, of Nottingham 
contributions, contained in his own case at the Exhibition, we have given four specimens at | work—to admire, appreciate, and, we trust, to patronise. 


a 








a that in old grates, before the artisan could make fire-irons which Grates, as here exhibited in ae stalls, seem to be in the transition 
could be handled with facility, the dogs made to support the rude tongs period of taste; and that thoughtless ing after Gothic, which was 
and poker were, not only large, but ugly. There is, no doubt, authority formerly devoted to furniture in wood, seems, after being driven out 
for such misshapen oa, 5 ut in a world of progress only the most of that department, to have found potas in grates: so that out of 
perverted insipidity could hope to make the people of this age prefer all which have been specially got up for this International Exhibition, 
ugliness to beauty, simply because ugliness or rudeness was the type fully one-third is, in some form or other, a specimen or modification 
patronised by their fathers. The specimens of this class among these of Gothic, from its baldest to its most florid type. Not content with 
grates are so numerous as to make allusion to individual objects unne- the door- and lintels, some of these makers must also have 
pean ; and although a bare bar is preferable to an over-ornamented the well-known “IHLS.,” in mysterious symbol, on the yee 
absurdity, yet clumsy bars represent society in a state of infancy, while and illustrations of Scripture story honoured by the smoke an 

legitimate ornamentation is the evidence of increased civilisation. It | soot which gather on the backs of grates for burning coal, will 
ingling religion with our common 


is not, of course, that simplicity and clumsiness have any n 7 > pyr wpa 5 Fla ot teculiar devotion to the doctri 
as the evi evotio! nes 


connection, far less that they are synonymous terms, but the huge | thi | pecu. n : 
“ dogs” necessitate thick, mie! on a these pressed into small of the church. Those who believe in such service are entitled to 
space make the clumsiness more conspicuous than the simplicity. | enjoy their liberty of choice. But for designers and makers to 
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In representing the CoaLBRooKDALE Company, we 
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| engrave on this page 


| Cuair, and one of the wings of the large 








attempt to form a style out of such peculiarities, and trade out of s 

subjects, seems little else than endeavours to make a ps8 se 
of affectation and cant the basis of worthless delusion and fashion- 
able folly. Among the designs for stoves, some by Hoole, of 
Sh and Stuart and Smith, of the same town, challenge ad- 
miration, particularly a drawing-room stove belonging to the first 
and some similar productions exhibited by the pone | firm named ; 
py od shew examples the “dogs” are of the present inordinate and 
newly nable size—that is, fashionable among the vulgar rich 
for the real leaders of ton would never tolerate anything so outrageous. 
Feltham shows some creditable small stoves, and one of the best 
small Gothic in the Exhibition ; and a hall stove exhibited by 
Edward and Son, which is engraved in this Catalogue, displays good 
outline and creditable ornament, although it could have spared the 








to occupy than the variety and merits 


two Umpretia-Sranps, of good 


of the numerous admirable works exhibited by them. We 
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and convenient form, the back of a Garpzn 
and high Gares that attract the eyes of all who arrive 
at the building by the south-east’ entrance. 

are “entrance gates” of cast iron, con- 
sisting of four ornamental pillars, with 
of Victory as finials, and six panels or doors, 
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each 14 feet high, by 4 feet 10 inches wide, cast in one piece. The centre arch is 25 feet high. 





brass lines with advantage to solidity and dignity of general effect. 
There is also a good dining-room guile exhibited by Critchley and Co., 
Birmingham, and some partly enamelled stoves for drawing-rooms 
and parlours, which combine elegance with cheapness and utility ; 
while there are large numbers of makers who have very much im- 
proved upon what were the prominent characteristics of the same 
class of articles in 1851, but who still retain a strong leaven of over- 
ornamentation, under the mistaken idea that splendour of effect de- 
pends on the amount of ornament. Indeed, this feeling seems 
stronger amongst the manufacturers of grates than among many 
yo ed industries, and a feeling that this is wrong appears to have 

riven so many to the opposite extreme. The oscillation, therefore, 
my settle into a legitimate style—not the style of our ancestors 
who burned wood, nor of wood-burning countries, but a style which 
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n , design of Mr. R. W. Buzios, London, and 
fenders, which are faithfully rendered | manufactured for Dalziel was 
cellent productions to the International Exhibi- | in design. The Seovs hee treme dr is the a} Cuatie Sestiond. | This 


The well-known firm of Roserrson anp Carp, | tion, comprisi . : 
PP cma Works, Sheffield, contribute some ex- Coe ene Gothia, Tater, and Medizval 
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bethan architecture became established in the 
sixteenth century. In some respects the present 
design differs from fire-grates in general—it hae 


design purposely made so that no particular style 
of architecture shall predominate. It may be 


not a particle of foliation about it, nor any rae 
y 
considered suitable to the period when ‘Eliza- 


table or anima: feature that could fair 
supposed incapable of standing fire, or which 














assist in upholding the high reputation long ago 


could be i istent with ieval character. These works, and others 
inconsistent with metal work for such | medieval chara obtained by the world’s factory of steel and iron. 


use. The Fenper is a quiet and good design, of | contributed by the same eminent firm, materially 















ee 


shall combine elegance of outline with ornaments suitable to those some of the other continental states. Nor does the rate of p 
utilities which almost constant use and coal-burning impose —a , since 1851 seem to have been ey maintained by this section of our 
medium between bare black bars and those elaborate and over-deco- | artisans, for while the quality of design produced is, beyond all ques- 
rated specimens of burnished steel, which would each take a servant tion, better, the skill dheplaved in the process of production has not 
to keep them clean, and would still not be what they ought to be. | kept pace with the improvement of the forms produced. There are, 
In metal castings of an ornamental character, or in the depart- | no doubt, some small examples of beautiful rough casting, both in 
| Ment of higher Art, this country does not sustain so prominent a | copper, brass, and iron—as, for example, in the ( oalbrookdale Com- 
position, either positively or relatively. One evidence of felt y’s stall in iron, and in Elliot's, of Sheffield, in the other metals ; 
inferiority by British iron-casters may be found—that in nearly all | but these are evidently small and exceptional —- making, in 
the specimens exhibited and, so far as we have seen, without any | the fact, the exceptions which show the rule. t a are _ 
exception in all the works of higher class, there is no appearance of and larger works shown now than in 1851 is also be verte a ; 
work left as if come from the mould, that is, no exhibition of pure, | as, for example, the Una and the Lion reclining, ex ne by Mr. 
untouched casting; while in the French courts some of the most Potter, in bronze, and the Cromwell in iron, after the mee by 
interesting works displayed are exhibited untouched. In this branch, Mr. Bell—although it is difficult to see whet connection this - 
therefore, of metal work, we are still a long way behind France and exhibited by the Coalbrookdale Company, has in common wi 
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: is déscrip- tion have been almost exclusively produced in the 
Mesers. Rrroum, Watsox, xp On, Fone ing. Hitherto, ornamental goods of this .. Sheffield — poe aero ditiet 74 = 
ibit a variety of Cast- t im ven man ures 
Foundry, Se Se Be tn verions frrmer Exhibition of 1851 isatrikingl illustrated 
; several kitcheners, American in the present instance; not that design alone is 
picbe Ot og together with an —— | the a feature worthy of notice, but that the price 
Bavcony, intended as a specimen of unfiled ' 


scription, the manufacturer must necessarily look | for remuneration to the quantity he “turns out” | being large, and not toa limited sale at a 





cal 


high price. 








the river genii by which it is supported. But size, although in itself 
a sign of success in casting, can only be looked upon as a 
secondary evidence of superiority ; and if the castings have to be 
filled up and painted after being done, before they are presentable 
to the public eye, while rivals can present their works of the same 
kind without such hiding of defects, the conviction of British infe- 
riority in this department of industry seems a self-evident conclu- 
sion. Into the causes of this lagging among the iron casters, as 
com with some other artisans in the race for fame, it is not 
the time or place to enter, because they result from circumstances 
|| which it would take both time and space to make intelligible and 

useful; but the fact, now patent to all Europe, ought to be laid 
seriously to heart by those whom it more particularly concerns, 
\| because, with the rapid advance in all other branches of Art- 
| industry, casting must either keep pace in this country, or the trade 


of the higher class must pass to those who 


neither British manufacturers nor the 











of the smaller articles—railings, panels, and such like—the general 
character of the fillings and forms is at least equal, and in some 
stances superior, to that of anything exhibited by other countries ; 
even the casting of these is respectable for the purposes to which the 
are applied: but this at best is only “> success, with whic 


long satisfied. The multiplicity of examples forbids reference t0 
such specimens in detail even for commendation; but attentive 
examination of the departments of the different exhibiting nations 
will lead others, as it has led us, to what some may think s most 
untoward conviction. With regret we confess that there is nothing 
among the castings in the British section to com 
of Barbezat and other foreigners of the same class, while the bronze 
castings in the British section are not comparable with works 





can do it best. In many 
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This column contains two of the productions; Mr. Auexaxner Gray, of Edinburgh, exhibits | neath. areof 
a the Gears and Fexver we have engraved under- fine campos of tho hil oe Sa 
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This Grate is of a high order of merit; it | may vie, indeed, with any production of its class 
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and character in the Exhibition. It is contributed 
by Mr. Tuomas, of Sloane Street. The design is 
of a pure order ; although massive in character— 
massive Hatt Licnt, and a Murat Fountain. | being designed for a hall or large dining-room— | all its parts are elaborated with the utmost care. 
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at the recent Florence exhibition. This class of cast metals of the | these may appeal to a large section of buyers who are not yet 
larger and higher character is the weak point of the British manu- | educated up to the point of discarding show for substance, or the 
facturer, and here our countrymen have much to learn and little | gaudiness of colour for the beauty of outline, in such formations. 
to teach. . But even these form a small = of he — oe lead hs 

In brass work and its cognates the rogress has been as visible, | this class, and we may well congratulate the country on the i- 
since 1851, as in the de leas of siasleaie iron. Every one who | mate p : made in this branch of business. Much | = brass 
saw the former Exhibition must remember the absurdities then | work exhibited in the French department, and some in the German 











displayed from many—indeed, from the majority of manufacturers, | and Austrian courts, is beautiful, and in finish and colour is equal, 
and how the naturalistic delusion culminated ‘in chandeliers, &c., | or perhaps superior, to some exhibited by ee eden t ag 
made to imitate natural flowers with green leaves and coloured | is admitted that the best examples of ees be a. x a Be 
glass. Happily all this is now gone, and there is not even a remnant | upon the whole, superior to the best examples of Dr, that could he 
of this huge folly to be found among the British workers in brass. | even such an admission is itself the highest panegyric 


: iffere the 
There are, no doubt, other blunders visible, and evidently springing | offered on our rate of p , because the difference between 
from the same sate chanidliaes' of canes an doubtful form, and bed- | same classes in 1851 was desodk infinite - favour eh never These 
steads painted to compete with the most florid style of chintzes ; and | remarks of course apply only to brass work proper, gilded 
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cently taken by the gentlemen who now conduct it. The 
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ibi i ing of great excellence. Of the f, 
t very varied, many of them being of grea’ i 
tho manny of Sic duane Dosa zo Marne | works they chit are very 








work we are still “nowhere” when compared with our Gallican 
neighbours. On the other hand they are as far behind the British 
manufacturers in at least equally important considerations. Take 
the brass chandeliers of Barbedienne as perhaps the best produced by 
France, although some of the smaller exhibitors show superior forms ; 
or take the most costly and best works of the Zollverein of the same 
kind,—and neither are to be a ory for elegance and beauty of out- 
line with the chandeliers exhibited by such makers as Winfield or 
Messenger, although those of the latter are marred by their strongly 
Gothic type—too Gothic for ordinary interiors, and not sufficiently 
Gothic for churches. Other makers there are, both foreign and 
English, whose works well merit attention, but some of the best cf 
these will be found engraved in the illus 


trations to this Ant-JournNAL 
CataLocusr, and to these therefore the attention of readers is 


directed. The general conclusions from minute observation of these 
classes of metal works are—that in wrought iron work our man 
turers are far ahead of all competing nations; that in the smaller 
class of iron castings we hold a respectable position ; that in the 
larger and more artistic styles of iron and bronze castings, we are 
very far behind; and that while in brass works of # special class 
we excel other nations in form, yet in brass castings, such as those 
exhibited by Christofle, of Paris, and in brass finishing and colour, 
we are still considerably inferior to the manufacturers of France, 
and even of some other continental states. The progress that has 
been made since 1851 ought to show our manufacturers there is 20 
room for despair and many grounds for hope; and the success that 
has been achieved ought to stimulate them to renewed exertions in 
those departments to which attention has hitherto been least d 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 








The Roya Porce.aty Manvracrory of Meis- 
sen—known to fame as that of “ Drzspen”— 
contributes largely to the Exhibition. It pen! 
be a question as to whether the ancient a 





time-honoured factory upholds its early re- 
nown, but there can be no doubt as to the merit 
of many of the works shown as the produce 





of the existing establishment. The forms are 
not novel ; but the skill of accomplished artists 
has been employed in their production, and 





many of the adornments are pictures of a high order. 





rous. They consist of fire-places, groups of figures—in a 


class of articles capable of bei 
produced by Art Ceramic. sped he | 
selections, for the present, to Vases. If, 
however, the works of the Royal Dresden 


EARPRISA & 





Manufactory exhibit excellencies in many 
parts, as a whole they are not satisfactory, 
and certainly need in no way alarm the 
British manufacturer, although he may be 
indebted to them for many useful lessons. 
Collectors will make comparisons prejudi- 











cial to the modern productions ; while those 
who are familiar with the treasures of the 
“Green Vaults” at Dresden will marvel 
that so little beneficial. use has been made 
of the many exquisitely beautiful models 
therein contained. 








CARPETS. 


It may be considered exceptional to leave the other departments of 
Fr petit and break off to carpets, but variety is essential in all 
diese” and in nothing more than in the subject-matter of a long 

iscourse. The a displayed in this International Exhibition 
re with some striking exceptions, very different in design from 

ose exhibited in 1851. Then, the leading specimens were 
= coverings for floors, but paneled decorations in worsted for 
wa 1s—not indeed quite so much so as what Mr. Tapling calls a 
of te carpet,” in the side court of the nave (an unrefined cartoon 
of e Emperor Napoleon and Queen Victoria, with a sheet on which 
- inscribed “ French treaty,” or words equivalent); but still the 
pa of what were then considered the great works in carpet 

ere all of this wall-decoration character, from those for the palace, 





designed by Louis Gruner, to those “got up” by some of the 
spirited Yorkshire manufacturers. Now, with one or two excep- 
tions, all this is changed so far as British makers are concerned, 
and the change has been mainly in the right direction. That such 
an alteration should have produced some crudities and confusion 
of ideas among those engaged was only to be expected, and there- 
fore faults may be overlooked in rapid progress in a legitimate 

ath; but false principles deserve no such tender treatment, use 
if these are left to luxuriate without comment or rebuke, the results 
may be as radically mischievous as those which have so happily been 
discarded. In the majority of cases it has already seen 
that a carpet is something entirely different from a wall decoration ; 
it has now to be discovered that it is something 7 far re- 
moved from a tiled floor on the one hand, and a French shawl 
on the other, and that while it ought to have a distinct quality 
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upon-Trent ; the leading pieces consist of figures supporting perforated bas- 
kets, slightly tinted with colour, and judiciously “touched” with gold, the 


of general forms, the quality of its details ought to be equally 
paste. That, for example, bands to imitate tead bottoms, 

though placed in diamond shapes, are not agreeable things to walk 
on, any more than ribbons, on which one could not move without 
the feeling of danger from entanglement ; neither is it more pleasant 
to trample musical instruments under foot, however beautifully 
executed in relief through weaving. In all such cases, the better 
the work, from a nationalistic point of view, the worse the carpet for 
the legitimate purposes of that article, because all such objects would 
naturally be avoided in places of traffic or promenade. To an 
English matron, if she think at all on such sub 


c think jects apart from the 
anxious thought of out-rivalling Mrs. Grundy, the primary thoughts 


about a carpet are that it shall first be comfortable, which includes 
“tidy,” and that it shall then be ornamental, not in the sense of 








ariety, exam | i i ith much skill, and admi 
ibit, i , variety, les | groups being of Parian. They are arranged wi 
mie eee ‘The’ Baorics a engrave aes modelled ; the manufacture is exceeding careful, and elaborate fini 
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in all the parts of this extensive and very beautiful service. It 
My apy ibs as Saat we may refer when endeavouring to show the 
great advance that England has made, of late years, in Ceramic Art. They 








are productions that exhibit our progress in Art as well as in Manufacture, 
and confer honour on the admirable establishment that sends them forth. 





attracting attention by its gaudiness, but ornamental in unison | because these carpets have borders, it does not necessarily follow that 





with all other objects upon it and around it: that it shall not only 
form a comfortable and solid basis for the feet, but that it shall “set 
off” the furniture, the decorations on the walls, and if necessary, a8 in 
a drawing-room, the inmates of the room also. None would seriously 
differ in words from this description of the legitimate uses of carpets, 
however taste might differ respecting the style that would best 
secure these ends. The wall-decoration style failed, and has been 
very generally discarded, although in some instances a reflex of 
that style is still adopted in ‘the form of what may be call 
single paneled carpets—a style so certain to follow that from which 
it sprung, that nothing but the names which have by 
rumour adopted it, makes it of more than momentary interest. In 
urging objections to this reflection of an exploded style for carpets, & 
clear distinction must be made between things that differ; and 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 








_W. P. axp G. Pars, of Oxford 
PPmy an New Bond Street, are large exhi- 
bitors of works in Ceramic Art, and in cut and 
engraved glass. They are not manufacturers, 








except in this sense—that t give “ commis- 
sions” and furnish designs to the several mant~ | stimulus to 
facturers, and obtain productions made ex- 
clusively and specially for them. Several 
other leading and valuable contributors to 
the Exhibition are thus placed ; and it is, 
beyond question, a part of our duty to 
represent their works, although in so doing 





we endeayour, in all cases, to give the merit 





where it is first due. It is to be regretted, 
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however, that some of our best producers do 


zealously with a view to 
not exhibit at all in their own names, but only 
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objects we engrave on this page are produced for 


through “dealers.” This is a wilful abandonment | Messrs. Phillips, at Mivrow’ . 
of that hope of distinction which is ever the surest | ait net on 


factory, Stoke-upon-Trent ; are desi 
Puce: A uel oonaies of the taal hears 
ESSERT SERvicE; the comports are supported 
or. resenting the four Sccemn ahite 
the s have groupe of dancing-boys for 
their supports. T baskets are perforated, 
and ornamented with much delicacy and taste. 
The centre-piece is a remarkable work, with 
much originality of style, and good arrange- 
ment. ree ful are placed above 
three shells, and bear a rge basket for fruit 
| or flowers. The whole of the figures are of 





“ Parian,” lightly touched with colour and 
The service altogether is one of the best 


old. 
the 
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many excellent productions of British porce- 


uniary profit alone. The 
lain manufacture issued from Stoke-upon- Trent. 








all borderings are wrong. On the contrary, for many purposes the | 
principle of a border julichously applied is both advan us and 
ornamental, while what we have called the single-paneled style can 
seldom or never be either the one or the other as regards general | 
effect. If, for example, you have first a broad border itself divided | 
into panels, with corners terminating in one distinctly different | 
colour, with a centre filling not reaching to the panels, but looking | 
asif one piece of carpet was laid over the plain centre to a huge border, 
however admirably the details are carri out, grave essential defects | 
must be the result. First, the room is necessarily reduced in apparent | 
size; and second, the border panelings are spoiled by the furniture | 
destroying the leading lines: but if in addition to these inherent 
blemishes the details should be equally defective—if French corners 
should be connected with Italian scrolls in colours, and a piece of 
“strap work” should be placed crumbeloth fashion upon a decided 


self-coloured ground—whatever the value of the individual parts, the 
inherent oad the style are intensified manifold, and for all the 
purposes of a t this reflection becomes almost as vicious as 
the now discarded absurdities springing from the same root. Or, 
worse still, suppose the wall-panel style out of favour for carpets, 
and its place supplied by a broad light border with rich dark centre, 
that centre cut up into one large and two smaller white circles 
spreading across the carpet from border to border, and these circles 
each radiant with groups of flowers of brightest hues, which are 

in repeated in the border, is anything gained in the ornamentation 
Par room by such a paraphrase of the now all but obsolete style ? 
Quite the reverse, that being in every way better than this, inasmuch 
as the one was founded on a principle, however erroneous ; while the 
other is equally erroneous, without pretensions to being founded upon 
principles of any kind, but is a mere hap-hazard aggregation of in- 
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is made “ ing to order” by Mr. Tuomas Wess, of Stour- | Many of these objects are 
This page contains ar hey ny igs pier to — incratve enrichment are oui by Me: fect examples as . forts aah 
° ? . . n n 

y d the works are executed by his own artists, and under their superin dence, 
ty tn caiea'eath as this, and they are very numerous at the International Exhibition, 
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(few actual glass-makers exhibiting), the producer may be regarded in the light of a manu- 
facturer. In the clearness, brilliancy, and purity of the metal, no country 0 the world can 
compete with England ; nor has any British manufacturer surpassed the works that issue from 
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Fine ge of Mr. Thomas Webb, to whom so many of the exhibitors are largely 
=a 8 indebted. Other opportunities will occur for dealing with this important subject at length. 
exhibited by Mr. Alder- | Mr. Copeland's “ exhibits” are of the best order, both as to “ oa ” and enguiel aioe tion they have been produced. 


























congruities. (ther specimens are exhibited even worse than the | As printers and dyers. these makers of French carpets are unap- 
classes just indicated, but these are the mere remnants of the style suediabie by British manufacturers, while their dextrous and artistic 
so popular in 1851, and, whatever their merits as examples of skil- | management of colour in flowers and scroll work is entitled to all 
ful manipulation, they are of no account when viewed in relation to | praise; but all these qualities, although they make clever f 
their professed purposes, either of utility or interior embellishment. | will not make good carpets; and however bold the assertion, it 
But if some of the British manufacturers have shown little progress | is nevertheless a striking truth that the French do not ¢ 
in this department, the other exhibiting nations have shown positive, | either progress or ability in this branch of Art-industry, while 
and we may say universal, stagnation. The French, who, next to | British manufacturers, with a few insignificant exceptions, one 
the British, exhibit the largest number of ts, are precisely where | or two glaring perversions display not only increasing ability, but 
they were in 185] in design, although there is some improvement in unexampled progress. Among these are prominently two carpets 
my and general quality, a3 | (neither of them made by the exhibitor), and the designers’ names ™ 

he difference between the French and English treatment of orna- | these, as in nearly all the British sections are carefully, and, we 
ment, pointed out in the introduction to this essay, is fully developed | may add, most unjustly concealed, the one a large Scoto-Axminster, 
eye where the French pervert flowers from their simple, natural | exhibited in one of the furniture courts by Whytock, of Edin 

uty into forms based upon the grossest known to artistic schools. | the other, in the East Gallery, by Smith, of London. Both of these 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 





It is no easy task to select from the 
extensive contributions of Messrs. 
E.xixeron & Co. what will best ex- 





hibit the taste and skill manifested 
in their productions. There is one 
object, however, which at once arrests 
the attention of every visitor, for there 
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The design 
ton’s establishment. 


is no finer work of its class in the whole building— 
Wwe might indeed say, none so truly artistic and 





both designed by N. W 





exquisite in workmanship: this is a Tasuz, in silver | repoussé, the top of which is engraved on this 


one of the artists in Mesars. Elking- 
It is in all 








page. 


and execution is by Moret Lapevit, | respects a great Art Work. We engrave also an 


enamelled Canpuestick for the piano- 
forte, a silver and enamelled Greek Vase, 






ES Pale. 
‘aes 


inane 


ILLeMs, and an InksTanp | of Greek pattern, designed by the late E. Jeannesr. 





carpets have borders, and the unity of tone and treatment throughout 
18 most creditable, although they are not to be referred to as a standard 
by which carpets, which ~< cost half the price, can be justly tried. 
F ey may, however, be as examples of successful colour and 

esign, and in these respects they occupy a high place among all the 
carpets exhibited. Although both are oe in tone—so low as to form 
an obstacle to their general use in the present state of taste, as exam- 
ples of what could be oie in general commerce—yet much higher 
Pp of colour could be brought into use for the current markets, if 
: © contrasts were equally well balanced ; because harmonious effect 

es not consist in lowness of tone or the opposite, but in the skilful 
cencing of one colour against another in quantity as well as quality 
of tint; and this may be effected in the brightest as well as in the 


harmony in the former than in the latter class of colours. An example 
of this will be found in the ts exhibited by Henderson and Co., 
Durham, the one called Greek, the other Pompeian, placed in the fur- 
niture courts, in which the colours are much more vivid, but still 
harmonious; and whether the forms be absolutely what they profess or 
not, still the general effect is equally harmonious, while the colours are 
brilliant. Among the Brussels description of carpets, some creditable 
specimens will be found in those exhibited by Morton and Co., of 

idderminster ; and one, very good both in form and colour, is exhi- 
bited by Boyle and Co. (4254); there are also some good parts in various 
other specimens—for example, in one shown by Woodward Brothers, 
cupaslaliy the centre and inside borders, although these are marred by 
a centre pattern which seems to have no business there, and an out- 





most sombre hues, although it requires greater knowledge to secure 


side er out of tone with what it is made to surround. There are 
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Messrs. Loxpox axp Ryper, of New Bond Street, | gra 


exhibit a case of beautiful works in Jewellery and in | 


Qos 
mM 


A) 


N various ange of exceedingly good 
and original designs. d 
— is” the “Goodwood Prize” of 








! 


Plate. From these we have made a selection—en- 











also @ vast number of specimens of carpeting in many styles—all 
highly creditable to the respective manufacturers—among which one 
or two by Southwell hold a creditable place; but while these all 
show a marked advance on those exhibited in 1851, and are posi- 
tively as well as relatively good, yet they offer no points sufficiently 
conspicuous to warrant detailed observation. There are also one 
Netherlands of peculiar make, and one 


or two specimens from the 
especially, in the court set apart for Holland, with a good centre ; 


but, although in material and make these look as if they would wear | 


for generations, the general character of design employed is not such 
as can be considered consistent with sound taste in carpet manufac- 
ture. Into the other question of relative price it would be im- 
possible for us to enter within reasonable space, but as that is for 
the public an important element, the juries in all the sections will, 


i Cuaret Jue and a Cur, of 
aor) femme and ornamentation, and 


| 1862, and is a judicious attempt to 
| combine utility with ornament. 


base is com 


of three figures, representing Homer 
Virgil, and 


ilton. It is surmounted by a figure of 


Fame. The Cur is also a Goodwood prize—that of 
1860. It illustrates the story of Pegasus by medallions 
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in relief; on the summit, Bellerophon is gre 
mounted on the winged horse, conquering the chimers. 





The 


doubtless, devote to it a full share of attention in their — esti 
mates and awards,—not as regards the exhibitors, however, for many 
carpets hung on these walls have been bought ready for placing 
there, without either labour or thought by those whose names re 
been suspended over them. To this important distinction we 
probably return in reviewing the awards of the jurors. 





PRECIOUS METALS. 


In 1851 the difference between the silver and gold work of this - 
other continental nations formed one of the strong wore 
Exhibition. In our home manufacture the naturalistic style 
rampant in many of its worst forms; while among foreigners, = 
especially the French, the works were divided between the picturesq 
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This Vase, accurately ~ from a renowned antique, is 
manufactured and exhibited by Mr. E. R. Payne, of Bath. 


So 








Rein axp Sox, Goldsmiths and Jewellers, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





The Sr. Grorae’s Cua.ence Vass, of silver, | is surmounted 
of which we give an engraving on 
this , is from the of Mr. 
Evan Orrwyer, of St. James’s Street, 
— and exhibited by him for 

eut.-Colonel Lindsay, by whom 
(and by the St.George’s Rifles, which 


ataall 
per: 


_by an unhelmed of 
the knight on foot, the face being a 
likeness of Lieut.-Colonel Lindsay. 
The vase is placed upon a pedestal 
of — marble, the height of 
the whole being about 2 feet 6 
inches. On the pedestal, in silver 










letters and in relief, in mediaeval 


t is the following inscription : 
6 St. George’s Challenge Vase, 


resented to Volunteer Batta- 
ions of Great Britain.” The Jews. 


he commands) it is presented for 
competition to the Volunteers of 
Great Britain. It is a very beauti- 
ful work, designed with great ability, 
pos Bre rp a manner the most 
itable to the art. The artist is Paize, which is ved in conn 
an active member of the and has | tion with the Vase, cues the Cross of 
laboured con amore. At the a St. George, and is composed of 
is @ group representing St. George red enamel mounted in gold (but 
in the act of striking the prostrate is also made in silver and in 
dragon. The handles are formed of bronze), having in the centre of 
two dragons; and the lid, or cover, the cross a medallion of a white 


iwias?! 
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enamelled ground, upon which is a well-executed device of St. George and the Dragon. 








and florid renaissance, the one adopted for res, and the other f 

branched candelabra and similar rm But the striking ond 
was, that while among French makers these figures an 
ritish silversmiths 


were rarely, almost never, combined, among the 


nistic. Utility, ornament, and Art has each its res tive code, 
and articles to be treated successfully must be governed by the code 
belonging to each; tried by these standards, whatever may have 
been accomplished, there will still be found much both to learn 


uliarity 
branches 












that, or some similar combination, was all but universal in articles for 
general use. One marked change since then is found in the nearer 
approximation of style adopted by both countries, each evidently 
ne from the other, so that while we have fewer, the French 

ave more, of these admixtures of fi and scroll-work than in the 
poovions display; and while it may be admitted that both nations 
aa made progress, the advance is certainly most clearly seen in the 

ritish section. To settle the principles which ought to govern such 
works is no easy matter, because these in turn must be ruled by 
conditions not only varying, but, in some respects, almost antago- 





and unlearn by the workers in precious metals. If utility be the 


object, as in the case of the 

tion, that does not necessarily 
make this wholly subservient to the v 
always produce more 
for example—than in an 
say nothing of its 


to determine f 
works 0 
mental 


racti 


er that what ornam 
ht to consist more 
juncts almost indepen 


t mass of works in this Exhibi- 
exclude ornament; but it ought to 
alue of fine forms, which will 
lasting pleasure to the ey e—in a tea-service, 


amount of even beautiful ornament, to 


advantages. If 
of surface 


en 
decoration than of orna- 
dent, or in bold relief; and of this 


this be so, it would seem 
tation there is on such 
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Messrs. Hoorer & Co., | centre, combining lightness with greatly increased 
ia . intains | barouche, contributed by : i is | strength and safety. By the improvements j 

. io Bee ate ae eattien bo bas long | of the Haymarket, London. vith . of | troduced in the general construction of the indi. 

in the present year t ode nd on the conti- | hung on under and C springs, ood, 80 con- | vidual and combined parts, the utmost 

—_ ~ ae sane ates but also for | improved construction, mad pee | with the minimum of weight, is obtained. 

nent, elegan d ed with iron by riv : iage i exam most recent intro- 

wie & —— sapeoved light “Craven” or act on the principle of a tube with a w carriage is an example of t 

graved on this page 





i i imi ibiti ined due honour | the present Exhibition they have a Soctsiz, 
nes hee teeny fen S| te a ane medals poh ce below. It has what are termed “ inter- 
73. Rock axp Sox, of Hastings, have, in | in 1851 at London, and at Paris in 1855. In | changeable heads,” co as to convert it, as pleasure 








or convenience requires, either into a coach, a | to show how the transformation is effected, but | hibited in this carriage, which has been a 
landau, or a barouche. The s to which we | we have seen it exemplified, and can speak of it tented, are applicable to the Dioropha (Mesers. 
are limited in our illustration | Rock 


oes not permit us | as avery simple process. The improvements ex- 


’s patent), and to other vehicles built by them. 
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truth there are some very good examples in the Exhibition, both | illustrated in hundreds of cases in the silver and Sheffield courts 
French and English—as, for example, some original, surface-looking, | of the British section, as also by some examples in the —a 
decorated tea sets in the court of Christofle, of Paris, and a set in | France, one notable instance being a beautiful Jaspar vase aaa 
Greek forms exhibited by Muirhead, where the intention is excellent, | stall of Jules Wiese; but how much finer would it have be 
although both forms and details are mere reproductions of well-known | without the gold ornament in relief on the pedestal stalk! In di 
specimens aforetime produced in bas-reliet or alto-relief in marble, | it is emphatically not all gold that glitters, and many instances here 
but now transformed into forms for engraved silvers. Yet while | be pointed out, in the best works of foreigners in metals, w 


the idea of securing surface decoration is commendable, that must | this truth has been generally lost sight of. What is true of tea — 
not be taken to imply approbation of attempting to adapt what the | is equally so of all articles of utility made in silver or in gold, from 
(ireeks used in one style and material to another material, and to a 0 


a tea-spoon upwards; and in all such works beauty of outline ought 
style very nearly the reverse, although the adaptation has here been | to be the first consideration, surface decoration the second : ornament, 
effected with considerable skill ; for it is thaps more desirable that | in the commercial sense of the word, ought to hold the last and least 
we should have worse results produced on armoniously sound princi- | worthy place, if at all tolerated—which will be less and less the case 
ples than better effects secured at the expense of important truths | as Art-knowledge and higher tastes increase. If, on the other 

in the application of Art to industry. entation in relief is | silver or gold work is meant exclusively, or nearly so, for ornam 
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Another eminent firm of carriage-builders is | which will find no inconvenience on account of | the hind- 
that of Messrs. Sizx axp Sons, of Long Acre, who | the head; for though this is constructed £0 as to ; 
exhibit a Fammy Lanpav, hung on horizontal | lie almost flat, it will be observed in our engravi 
springs. It has a hind-seat, the occupants of | that there is considerable space between it a 


seat. The pillars of the front windo 

also fall clear of an other. Both externally 
and internally this landau is elegantly prema, | 
and fitted up. The body is painted a dark trans- 
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parent green: the under-carriage and wheels are 
of a rich crimson colour. The inside is lined 
with silk of neat and chaste design; and the 
lamps and mountings are composed of brass. 


Three of the Carriaces (of which we engrave 
one) in the Belgian rtment were manufac- 
tured by Messrs. Jones Frtees, Coach-builders, 
of Brussels. This establishment was formed by 


Mr. John Roberts Jones, of London, father of 
the present proprietors, who settled at Brussels in 
the year 1802, and made several i for the 
Emperor Napoleon I. In 1815, when the Nether- 

















tained the Prize Medal at the London Exhibition 
of 1851, and the Medaille de Premiére Classe at 
the Paris Exhibition of 1855, when King Leopold 
honoured them with the decoration of Chevalier 
de l’Ordre de Leopold. They have introduced into 
Belgium English inventions and improvements. 


lands and Belgium were formed into one king- | werp in 1840, at Brussels in 1841, and the Grand 
dom, he was eens coach builder to the Royal | Golden Medal in 1847, at the Brussels Exhibition, 
Family of the House of Ora: Mr. J. R. Jones | and were then appointed coach-builders to King 
obtained the Bronze Medal at Harlem in 1825, | Leopold and the Belgian princes, and subse- 
and his sons and successors, who resent the quently to King William IIL, of Holland, and 
present firm, obtained the Silver Medal at Ant- to the poaent. Prines of Orange; they also ob- 








its production ought to be governed by those laws which have in the 
best periods been a: plied to the ornamental. What those laws 
are, and how to define them in words, is difficult; for although 
every artist knows the difference between what is pictorial and what 
18 ornamental in a figure—as, for instance, the difference between 
Canova’s ‘Dancing Girl Reposing,’ which is ornamental, and the 
“h. enus de Medici,’ which is high Art—or in a tree, such as that fir 
in Leslie's ‘May-day in the "Rei of Queen Elizabeth,’ in the | 
present Exhibition, and the trees of Turner or Constable, which are 
pictested or classic—yet that distinction is not easily compressed into 
morte ae Art may be understood as that adaptation S 
orms which conveys th t leasure to the | . 
Thich aideuaee are, in many d as well as in gold and silver work, still far 


eye; while the higher Art, which, for want of a more expressive term. y a gold an 
been called “ pictorial,” appeals not to the eye only, but to the | ahead of English manufacturers. Bearing in mind that the ornamen- 
r. For example, among the silver work exhibited, | tal has been taken as a lower, because conventionalised, style, there 
| 


many of the articles—such as the two magnificent candelabra in the 
Berlin Court from Volgold and Son, some small candlesticks by 
Christofle, and the exquisite dessert service by Elkington and Co.— 
show that the same principle runs through all sizes and styles of 
work purely ornamental, and that when the yi is satisfied, ornament 
seems to have fulfilled its mission. Whether this would be the 
natural boundary line between Art and ee See 
important, cannot now be entered on; the more immediate ques- 
tion as to whether the ornaments exhibited fulfil this condition lies 
before us. Here, as a rule, there seems nothing for it but to confess 
national defeat ; for nothing is to be gained by attempting to ignore 
| the fact, that in this quality of the ornamental in industry the French 


mind of the spectato 
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. li lazed i resented as being on Corben’s inverted 
CARRIAGE ex- ‘lieved with fine lines é i and # pat | pea oo — whale a 
er = Som ee ae t Comm Street, | with carmine; the +e ae? gi blue figures, | being heavier than elliptic springs, render it ag 
hibit pes my luxurious, sociable | satin, the lace w ° : these, | easy and noiseless as a carriage on the ordi 
vans ‘ ' dd -handles ; t y rn 
Derouchs, , ‘bat yoyeoy Clarence top, which | elaborate eg oF lasn, wore designed specially | C springs and heavy perch ; they are in 


ae age ith the lamps and : light | to remedy the hard motion and drumming noige 
and converts it into a close carriage: it | with © up and ee, holo ia made es light | ¢ | . ‘ . ; 
. aan a “ Dioropha” am Br og = Ao eeotbe, eomsletont with durability. The hind | in carriages which have elliptic springs. 

forms. The painting is ultra , 
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. . . . b : N ond f 
The private Stare Canniace of the King of | ture, and is ery omar oe iepete ——— — one hey +04 pore or 
car , but not | It is the work of Mr. , of Berlin, art execu x8 X. paar 
anenget Oe Guilder’s Senet on | carriage-builder to the Court of Prussia; the Compared with most of the vehicles we 
over 














ved, it has a cumbersome appearance. This | German style of ornament ; the panels themselves | the King’s arms are worked. The 
ae unavoidable, considering ae uses to which | are crimson and dark brown, with richly gilt | is very s lendid. In the centre . 4 aro the seme 
it is to be applied —those of semi-state. On | mouldings; the metal decorations are of silver; | arms of Prussia. At the angles of the top 


the panel of the door is the royal crest, in old | the inside is lined with whitish grey silk, in which | Prussian eagle, and in the centre the royal crown. 





een 


is nothing exhibited in these metals so generally and harmoniously casual observer. This testimonial, instead of enagosting —— 
exemplifying this type as the large centre-piece exhibited by Chris- to the mind, is redolent of nothing but weight of s ver; an ee 
tofle, where the mind never thinks of men, women, and horses, oreven of the eye being satisfied with the completeness of intention, 

of the metal, but simply of ornament, so that both in composition mind is set to speculate upon the probable cost. Neither the 

and detail the artist and the manufacturer have achieved their pur- form nor the detail fulfil the first demands of ornamental 





pose. There are also numerous examples, especially in the British 
section, where this kind of success has been entirely missed, and, 
in some instances, under circumstances of peculiar discouragement 
to the industrial Arts’ interests of this country. The testimonial to 
Sir George Hayter, exhibited by Smith and Nicholson, is a case in 
point. This piece of plate, presented by probably a majority of the 
present House of Commons to Sir George Hayter, is, like that just 
mentioned from France, almost exclusively ornamental in its aim, 
having no special utility. In purpose, therefore, the two objects are 
similar, but how dissimilar in all other respects is seen by the most 


estal being rococo of the most florid type, while the fi 
agen with some wise idea laden—are a mixture _ 
styles pictorial and classical, so that it is impossible for such hole 
of sentiment to exist between the as to constitute ge 
There are several other testimonials in silver, having the style; 
ornamental object, and showing the same defects of ema 7 =| 
but this presented to Sir G. Hayter has been selected because 1 
the nation to guage the true state of the legislative mind on 
subjects, and especially on subjects of industrial Art, alth of 
Art is one in essence, the difference consisting in the application 
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We againengrave some of 
the many attractive JEWELS 
exhibited by Howx.i AND 
James; also a Crock and 








CanpELaBRrum, in ormolu, 
in the style “ moresque ;” 
from the designs of Mr. F. | 








| Vices as minister of Great George 
Liverpool, during a 
this inscription: “To the Rev. 


E. Hviwe. In addition we 
give a silver Centre-Prece, 
presented to the Rev. C. E. 


Armstrong, of Frickley- 


cum-Clayton, by his con- 
gregation after thirty years’ 
ministry. The principal 








with medallion portrait of the 
venerable and estimable clergy- 


man, to whom it was presented by his congre- 
| gation as a testimonial to the value of his ser- 
Street Chapel, 
iod of fifty years. It bears 
omas Raffles, 
D.D., LL.D., &e., the eloquent preacher, the faith- 





object on this page, however, is the Jewz: Case presented | to the Rev. Dr. Rafiles, of Liverpool. It is a silver casket 





ful pastor, the loving and genial man, this casket is 
presented, to commemorate a pastorate of fifty 
years.” An illuminated copy of a very beautiful 
and touching address to the Doctor—a trea- 
sure indeed—is enclosed within. The figures 1e- 
present Faith, Hope, and Charity, and four panels 








laiia “alin 


a2Um 2a ea: 








the same principles to different purposes and objects. When this 
testimonial was projected, a committee of taste was doubtless 
chosen ; these would as certainly be considered the most Art-enlight- 
ened of the party—and behold the result is this piece of silver! Is 
it surprising, after such a display of legislative ignorance and incom- 
petency in managing their own affairs, that the Art objects of the 
nation, whether in education or otherwise, should only have escaped 
from helpless confusion by being forced under the tyranny of in- 
artistic routine? If this is all they can do for those whom they 
delight to honour, what can they be expected to do for those they 
govern, and attempt to teach, in things ining to Art? If the 
few bring such depth of ignorance of artistic principles to bear upon 
their own wants, what can be ex either from the many, or 
those employed to supply such articles? When this is the standard 
of the picked gentlemen of England, what is to be expected from 


| 


those merchants and tradesmen who honour each other with so many 
' ounces of silver made up into an heirloom ? 


| bited both by British and foreign artists. The 


The next division of these sections embraces what may, or rather 
ought to be, treated of as Art proper. The question underlying this, 
however, is most important, determining as it does not only the 
value of the work produced, but also the legitimate rinciples of 
production. That mere size has never been an essential element of 
any style, may be seen from the huge ornamental fountains in Paris, 
and the full sized ornamental figures of many sculptors, here exhi- 
uestion then is, what 
is the highest st; le for the works of most value in gold or silver, 
whether in larger or in smaller size ? Obviously not the ornamental, 
unless intended for mere purposes of decoration ; and the only two 
remaining are the picturesque and the nobler style of sculpture. The 
picturesque may be popularly explained as a pleasing combination of 
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ns ; entation of which is in| a Bovporr Mirror, in the Lonis Seize style: 
Another visit to the stall of Messrs. Evxixcrox & Co. aaa style. Below these, on the left, is | the framework is gilt, enamelled with jem 


has supplied us with the engravings for this page. The 


(a 














4 
- : a 


two upper illustrations are a Vase and Sranp of silver 


eae ; , this 
circular engraving is from a comparatively | designed by M. Lanevrt; the centre é 

small Tazza, of silver repoussé, caquisitely presents an allegorical representation of Nien. 
ree SS 
incongruities, such as the Dutch painters and our modern painters of 
genre make familiar both in figure and in landscape; while the 


igher style of sculpture may be taken as fairly represented by the | the test by which such works are to be tried. In this highet 








with the picturesque in style. This brings us face to face = 
the greatest works of all exhibiting nations in silver, and forms 


stutues of Gibson (without the colour), the Greek Hunter in the | walk there is, unfortunately, no English competitor. It is not 
Italian Court, the Cleopatra and Sybil in the Roman Court, and | meant to undervalue the real progress made, or the amount of 
many other statues, both British and foreign. Between these two | artistic thought and skill displayed, by British artists engaged ™ 
styles there is no room for choice in works of silver, where Art is to | ‘this branch of Art.—and very interesting points of com arison could 
form the standard of value.- However attractive the merely pictur- | be extracted from these several works, some of which are inde 

esque may be in landscape or in colour—and there is no doubt that | highly creditable to them, such as the vase and shield of Mr. 





it appeals most successfully to the least educated-—vyet from the days int,—but with all iti ich be peel 
‘err *. : . ys — these good qualities the English 4 

of Phin downwards, it has been rejected as a style by all great still so far behind as not to Cate ony of their works to be ks 
acu yas of all countries and ages. If what, for want of other | in the first rank of this Art, and it is only the highest class 
be we call the nobler style be best, then it follows, as matter | which can be referred to "in the discussion of first primet 




















ecessity, that the highest clase works are not those imbued | Even among foreigners there are few; and from among these 
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Messrs. Tuomas, New Bond Street, exhibit many evidently been directed | We ager a Sil- 


to the production of | ver Toiter Gass, 


silversmith’s art; 
their attention has 






















The above—Morwinc—is a companion Tazza to that on the opposite page, the work of Messrs. E.xineos. | 











style of the three most eminent shall be glanced at, with the 
view of estimating the value of each, however cursorily, ause 
it 1s increasingly evident that as wealth accumulates, a consider- 
able portion of artistic talent will be employed in this depart- 
ment. That comparisons are odious has into a proverb, 
- ane 7 a desire to be unders' 
erested could render a comparison of the works of three living: as pictorial com 
artists justifiable; but all r men are so eminent in their re-| style best sheees | for Art in silver is th 


wer of expressin: 


classed as a work high Art. 


task. 


stand by Elkington and Co., designed and ted in silver by Morel 
Ladeuil, a Frenchman, and the winsl srtist of that epirited firm 








sented to the Crown Prince of Prussia, on his marri 
by those most deepl¥ | portion of his probably future subjects. The merit of these works 
itions is essentially a general subject, while the 


: e ial 
spective walks as to extract the usual danger of daring such a | investigation. Assume each to be perfect both in ¢ 
One of the finest individual works exhibited is a table and | position, is there any difference of style? if so, which is the highest 
of the three, and why is the best ae to the others? Full 

Th Sen artist of that spirited firm. | answer cannot be given in few words, but if the table of Elkington 
e subject is too long for description ; suffice it for the present ‘be considered more ornamental, the works of Vechte more pictorial, 
purpose that the design displays at once thought and the artistic and the shield of the Prince Royal of Prussia more legitimately 


— 


and a Ririe Cup, 
a glass CLarer 





it. The next artist, Antoni Vechte, also a 
renchman, has works displayed both in Hunt and Roskell's Court 


and in the French picture gallery, where a vase by this master is 
of The third work is the shield pre- 


, by some 


case for present 


hought and com- 
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The Testimoniat here engraved is manufactured ty ene La ~ 

designed by Mr. Arcuisaup J. Banaert, an area ay 

Thomas 3 > Jun., Esq. It is a silver Tazza, surmount x ae n 

ot ‘Solenes, on 2 ba00 ‘nodelled as coral, and surrounded by a cable , 
of > L 


On the plinth are figures of a sailor, a navigator, a miner, and an engi 


DSS) SMC TAG WD 
. T ede eed 
FAR Mh ee 


ee ——— - - —— {= 
bi a 
The four figures surrounding the stem represent, respectively, the Elements. 


on his attaining his majority, as a token of the respect and esteem in 
which his father is held by those connected with him in his 
works, and as an earnest of their attachment to his family.” 




















The inscription is as follows:—* Presented to Thomas Brassey, Jun., ' 
I A 


| 
er dallions ; the handles being formed by the great winged dragon of the lege 
| 
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This “ Cur”—the Don- 
aan Cup of 1860—is 
manufactured by Messrs. 
Het anp Roskexu. It is de- 
signed, and partly chased, by 


Mr. H. H. Anmsteap. The 
story told by the artist is 
that of St. George. The 
principal incidents of the 
poem are illustrated by me. 








sculpturesque in style, it would fairly describe the characteristics of 
the three artists, a conclusion which would make the Berlin shield the 
work highest in style. Other elements must, however, be taken into 
account, because in Art an inferior style well expressed is often more 
valuable than a superior one indifferently developed, and it is here 
that Elkington's table stands out conspicuous from its compeers : 





it is all but the perfection of ornamental expression, more perfect 
than the higher pictorial thought of Vechte in its style of develop- 
ment, and very much beyond the expression of the yet higher style 
ado ted in the Berlin shield. Morel less elegant fancy, elaborated 
with surpassing care and skill ; Vechte exhibits the wealth of pictorial 
Versatility, eloquently and artistically uttered; while the Prussian 
artist struggles with defective utterance to express a still higher and 

more dignified style of Art. Each will find admirers and imitators, 


een on 





but it would show wisdom in the coming men in this art to com 
the labour of the first with the severity of the last, o ae to 
aim at leaping into the seductive cleverness display ; ter hana 
but which would infallibly degenerate into looseness In ‘ae strikd 
His style displays extraordinary power, but it 1s 3 cc dale 
facility of doing rather than in the artistic grandeur of the - in thet 
a style unapproachable in manipulative effects, but wan pe ee 
combined dimnity and purity of thought and form 80 — sors 
the shield of Flaxman, pom | which is as nearly as pos aol 
between the limping severity of the Prussian shield an foe 
ornamentalism of the table exhibited by Elkington. ts br 
Flaxman is a safer guide than any of the foreign ee * omnbines 
eminent as they are, because his style, although less popular, thout the 
the best qualities of each, and presents the higher result wi 
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Mr. Joun Batteny, of Birmingham, exhibits 


lence—one that compet 








| 
of that town. Some are of pure gold; others imi- | 





tations. We engrave three Broocuss ; one being | monster clock. 


a substitute for, and, perhaps, superior to, jet. 


Messrs. Lausent, of Covent 
case contains many admirable articles in jewelle 
and plate, exhibit one work of very joan excel- | represents 
i D es with and approaches | unha i 
in merit the productions of the head’ Sevelan | fore, ¢ aie Bek 
aids of the goldsmiths; it is a Su1eip, “embossed promising artist who has produced this fine work 





We have selected for en 
| Warcu-Cases, of which a 


To this department of Art- | tion. 


| 


and chased,” as well as desi ed, by 

| Pairvoinr. It tells the ey of 1 Foy ee 
the leading incidents in the life of the 
q The subject is, there- 
ioroughly British, and so is the young and 


Street, whose 





———— 


ving three of the | hibited, by Mr. Benson, of Ludgate Hill, in the 
rge variety is ex- | large and prominent erection that contains his 





The watch-cases, however, and generally 
manufacture Mr. Benson has paid especial atten- | the “ works,” are of Swiss design and execution. 





alloy attaching to clever picturesqueness on the one hand, or to the 
most perfect ornamentalism on the other. 

_ The next most important phase of precious metal work is that 
in which colour is introduced, either in the form of enamelling or 
otherwise. In the British section there are comparatively few 
examples of this style, and by far the most successful is that dessert 
a based on the Greek outline, already referred to as exhibited 
ed Elkington and Co., where the introduction of colour is managed 
| by Willms, a French artist, with a success highly creditable. It is 
also used by some of the makers of church vessels, sometimes with 
more or less, but never with any striking, success; and there are 
some specimens remarkable only for being deplorable failures. In 








| this, however, the English are not alone, for it is impossible to 
conceive anything more tawdry in effect than some of the French 
examples of these metal and coloured combinations, chiefly used in | 





<cusnsssnsessiauntansienesseecnmemees 


the service of the church, although there are, of course, higher 
examples, as in the tabernacle exhibited by Rudolphi, of Paris; 
yet even here the style of combination seems to partake more 
of that barbaric pomp which appeals to the eyes of the unenlight- 
ened than of the enlightened thought, yhich at once produces and 
springs from a civilisation based upon the spiritualism of Chris- 
tianity. Be that as it may, however, the Moorish looking bracelets, 
and other adornings for women exhibited by the same and some 
ether French makers, are much more effective both in their detail 
and in their unity of combination; and indeed some of them, such 
as many of the bracelets and other articles b Rudolphi, are superior 
to anything of the same style exhibited by any other exhibiting 
nation. In what may be called the higher developments of the 
style, neither French nor English can compete with the specimens 
from Russia—as in the magnificent Bible, where the success has 
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The Rovat Porcetaix Manvracrory or Pavs- from the costly and magnificently decorated vase, to the com- Bi sal that decorate the eastern dais 
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beneficially, to 




















have left ourselves no space for details. 











been achieved by the use of only two colours, and where the effect | thing as nati i io bee 
a. : ) y national sham ess, the western nations must, in 
— a I r secured, to a great extent, from the colours being om, feel it most dues Who can compare the simple bat 
— ba of a pers tap and down in small quantities, as is | elaborate beauty of the Indian silver work, carried out in the Indian 
an exhibited i ys -< ns of the West; and in the other large | style, with the “testimonials” manufactured, we suppose, in it 
Speed wpe " ussian section the same principle of massing | and presented to eminent Englishmen, in deference to English ideas 
rage h a 10ug , — more colours are introduced, and, upon | of taste, without feeling humbled at the bitter irony of such deference 
a a bn “= - ul success. Here we come into contact | to our higher civilisation? Or who can look upon te ae 
— Se a & iistinctive peculiarities of the Art that has | thought, and absolute elegance and beauty, of some of the Cau 
rd me a rer in the Greek Church, and which | jugs and cups which adorn the Russian section, and compare 
opin mp pe oy" of that spirit, however derived, which renders | with what Russia has evidently acquired from France, without feel- 
= pagan me ae uisite in material purity. There | ing that western civilisation is but a babe when com with 
md er pete da + agg oe + ot nate and in the Indian section, | eastern barbarism in the elemental principles of high industrial re 
» Boba pale pee 4 the French model, can effect for | But while our humiliation on such points ought to be com lete, it 
semi-barbarous people; and if there be such a/| based upon what was rather than what is, and the conse tion lies 
——— : ———— 
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We give examples of Eartwenware from the | Por, they are household utilities, the requirements | tinually ministering t mansi 
manufactory of Mr. Furnivat, of Cobridge, Staf- | of all families. _ In such productions good forms | may a Senne el ae roe 
fordshire Potteries, exhibited in the stall of | and ornamentation are of the very highest impor- | Art promotes; but in our comparatively humble 
Messrs. Pellatt and Co. Excepting the Fiower | tance, for they are teachers, imperceptibly yet con- | homes its lessons must be obtained from few ob- 


Se AA 








Underneath we give engravings of objects | porcelain, for the production of which it has 
selected from the very attractive collection of | obtained considerable renown. The works we 
Messrs. Graincer, of Worcester. This long- | engrave, however, are remarkable and highly 
established firm exhibits examples of its semi- | meritorious novelties—being “perforated Parian” 


jects. Mr. Furnival manufactures for the many, 
but in no one of his works do we find the coarse or 
impure taste that, not long ago, was the almost in- 
variable guideof those who catered for the millions. 
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sen 
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—_ cossedia ly light. Few more graceful of Messrs. Graingers’ “new material,”—recom- 
ecorations for the calamney-piese have ever been | mended by its semi-vitrified character, great 
issued. The Vase, also engraved, is an example | strength, and desirable deadness of surface. 





imitations of ivory. ‘The manufacture is one of 
much difficulty. The perforations are produced 
by a small knife. The object is, as will be sup- 








in knowing that the best elements of all styles are found in that | customers or forego their patronage; for in this, perhaps, more than 
which the western nations are now following. As already stated, it in many crafts, men often sustain loss by not being able to come 
forms no part of our desire to point out the individual bad things, | down to the vulgarity of an pe a to blame them for meet- 
even when important lessons might be taught from defective ing such half way would be only adding insult to the injury a 
principles adopted, or when both the rules of Art and optics are | viously inflicted. For the evidence of progress, besides those alread y 
ldly defied ; otherwise, this section of precious metals would | named, readers might be referred to many other stalls among almo+t 
have furnished more material for such censure than almost any | every exhibiting nation, for in spite of much, very much, that - 
other section in the Exhibition: for although the general pro- merely vulgar, there is also very much which, if not entitled to le 
gress here, as elsewhere, has been vast since 1851, yet nowhere so | called beautiful, may yet with a propriety be held up of * 
much as in this silver do the vul rich love to see themselves | both in form and arrangement; but instead 0 peony in _ - 
reflected in, and surrounded by, this fancied magnificence; and merit, we mwa proclaiming the pleasing ge 3 : 
many of the displays in this Court show that this class has not only | upon no stall—from those of Denmark, Holland, — oe Pe 
used, but abused, the privilege of making themselves ridiculous. | those of France, Austria, and England —can the mee oe 
But it would be as cruel as it would be useless to hold up men’s taste look, without finding many objects which es y, } lo Z0 
to scorn who only work to order, and who must either please their | not fully satisfy, the refined in taste; while those examples in 
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: iture. incipal object | Case, carved in wood, and finished 
Maxsrreip, | other proofs of their taste and skill in the mene - fermen jos a = 3 _ r bie ot |im gold, fine. speccnent sata 

Mesers. Waicnt axp Ma f fever page is a Cummxer-Prace, with ) a4 oaks the columns and details in relief | manufacture. details of the 
| Book-case already pictured. It is o whole are gleaned from the works 
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ae “ a .( Adelphi) Avam,and 
are ebony, very elaborately and exquisitely carved, and partly gilt. In the frieze of the | of the Messrs. ( mer 

| cornice, medallions of Wedgwood + introduced. The grate, fender, &c.,are h ighly may be considered as indicating 
0 


- . ich decorativefur- | 
whose admirable works we have | finished, and are excellent oe of the ability of Messrs. Feernam, of Cli the —— op re theentany. 
already engraved, furnish us with | Street. The other engraved objects comprise a CanvELABRUM, a GIRANDOLE, and CLock- | niture of the eig ' 











—- | 
which progress is not so visible will be as readily found by a. by 


moderate amount of individual discrimination. The principles which | although by far the grandest specimens of iron, combined with g 
have been thus applied to works either of utility or ornamentation 


and silver work, are a clock-case, an ink-stand, ke, to sO 
in silver, are of course equally applicable when true to all forms | en suite, exhibited in the Spanish Court section of t “d : ) = 
of imitation, from the commonest “Britannia metal” to the best which, for pure and legitimate style, as well as for +o 
double-plated “nickel ;” and to such wares some of these principles | development, have few equals, and no superiors, ene 
apply with double force, for it is evident that raised ornament, exhibiting nations. These articles and their ornamen ‘litart 
plated, must, from the point of utility, be more objectionable than | our workers in metals lessons ually profound and utili Taal 
get over by orna-| here the most unobtrusive details are harmonised into 


ments consisting wholly of silver. But although this gets rid of | grandeur. Of the bronzes little remains to be said, so far 88 
the objection as to wear, it never touches the question of taste, as | 


- : : h as 
metal has been used in its ordinary forms—in statues suc 

deducible from the roope already urged in this review of the | displayed in the Elkington trophy in the nave, or 10 — or sta 

works in gold and silver exhibited. | tuettes by the many French, Austrian, German, Russian, an at | 

__ The only other important branch of this subject is that in which | makers of such articles—except to point out oe ae shit bat 

iron plays a prominent part, and here the unfinished shield in iron, | national or individual styles which some of these works exhibit; 
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Fauniore Brothers, in the French Court, deserves a ofl 





raised ornament in silver—a point which makers 
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We engrave on this page some of the 
contributions of Messrs. Poo.z anp 
MAcGILLIVRAY, Upholsterers and Cabi- 
net Makers, of Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square. They are among the purest 
examples of furniture in the Exhibition, 





designed with simple and appropriate 
aK while they are excellent Speen 
of workmanship. The principal object 
is a Jewen Case, or circular cabinet, for 
holding and properly displaying beauti- 





ful Art works, not of large size, that 
require to be examined near the eye, and 
which can gain nothing, whatever they 
might lose, by being subjected to another 
sense—the sense of touch. It is, of 
course, made to revolve, so that all its 





contents may be seen by several persons at once. The work is of 





walnutwood ; the lower part being rich in ornamental detail, while 


the upper part is rightly left plain 
that exterior decoration may nak be ont 
of ae —_ the gems within. There 
is much originality in this graceful 
duction, the value of which collectors will 
at once see and appreciate. Of the two 





drawing-room Cuairs, oneisrichly carved 
and gilt, the other is of carved walnut- 
wood. The frames are new and good. 
The manufacturers seem to have success- 
fully studied how to be original with- 





out being sin . Their contributions 
are desi, in pure taste, and delicately 
and minutely finished. A few years 
have, indeed, effected vast improvements 
in all the productions of the British 
cabinet-maker—now very satisfactory. 








there are at least two applications of bronze exhibited, which seem 
to deserve attention, if not for their absolute novelty, at least for 
the beauty of effect produceable. There are, first, the bronze gilded 
ornaments applied by the Onyx Marble Company (French ourt) 
to the decoration of those beautiful manufactures in which the 
transparent marble plays the important part, and the gilded bronze 
bears the same relation to it which it or some other gilded metal did 
to the vases in malachite, exhibited by the Russian government in 
1851. Then it was special, now this company have made it a com- 


modity of general commerce—a distinction sufficiently important to | p J | 
these :—That decided progress has been made in most of the articles of 


utility, as regards form, and less p 
| ornamentation. n 
When bronze is | articles is either engraved work or low relief. 


warrant commendation, apart from the exquisite taste with which it 
frequently appeared in the new forms. e other example is what 
is called “ oxidised” bronze, imens of which are to be seen in the 
large trophy from Berlin, under the eastern dome. 





moulded into shapes as beautiful as these from Berlin, and oxidised | purely ornamen 


in this style, it assumes a far higher quality than in its ordinary 
tints, and is better fitted both for the quiet tone of a lib 
for many 
/and the li 
'much metals, like all other substances, 
effect, may 
treated, seems of less than half the value of this all-over oxidi 
bronze. 


, and 


urposes both of utility and ornament, as the work-box 
rary-table set in this stall visibly demonstrate. How 
depend on treatment for 


also be seen here; for the same material, ey 


The conclusions drawn from the examination of the works in 
recious metals displayed in this International Exhibition are briefly 


is visible in the matter of 
style of ornamentation for such 
That in articles 
tal the French are still considerably superior to the 


That the best 
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The Sroznoarn engraved 
: and manufactured b 


is p a figure holding a 
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in ee 
it) ee: Pie 


of the mouldings. The Sarcornacus underneath | vine leaves and stems. The work is of elaborate | plies gratifying evidence of the Art-in 
is enriched” by tracery ornament, intermixed with design, highly finished in all its parts, and sup- | and manipulative skill of the Edinburgh 


English makers. That in the higher class of works, 
by English firms are, upon the whole, the most 
these are, generally, the productions of foreign—principally French 
—artists. That in the combination of colours with metals the 
Russians seem to have conquered French taste combined with | 


English science; and that 


challenge the workers in metal o' 


of these conclusions there 


although there is good ground for ho 
but the first-fruits of a prolific harvest 


The position of England in this section o 
& marked contrast to what is seen in severa 


———_— 


J e It is exe- 
Sox, Upholsterers, of tdinburgh. 1 
pt in Italian walnut. The back is in -— 
com te; the centre being 4 niche, in whic 


on this page is de- | anda dead heron in the other—thus illustrating 


Messrs. Joun TAYLOR 


falcon in one hand, 
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LLL LASS 


| the favourite sport of the olden time. Qn 


i 


sides are pilasters and trusses 

cornices, enriched by carved ornament in keen} 
with the re pe period of the work. The 

is support massive trusses, with Bacchans 
lian masks, a cereals running down the centre 
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both _— and India at least successfully | 
any other exhibiting state. Out | on 


is little glory to be gathered for England, energy, by stimulatin 


G LASS, 


those exhibited | not only relatively first in the rate of , but absolutely first, 

perfect, although | both ~ qualit of material and artistic development. The com 
which have led to this result are as interesting as they are them 

important; and although it may be impossible to trace ject, 
two or three seem so to rest upon the mere surface of the subject 

to compel notice, however briefly. The abolition of fiscal fusing Dew 

glass had, of course, a great effect upon that trade—intusing ia 

, g competition—a competition n ; proved 

pe that the progress visible is | fined within the two lines of uality on the one hand, and im might 

form on the other. Still, as in some other cases, compet oth that; 

have taken the form of cheapness, and contented itself wi : 

but these glass manufacturers have shown the nation & —_ many 

iki learning, viz., that, while the elements of cheapness for tie iN 

f the Exhibition presents | need not be forgotten, the elements of Art, successfully it] ed only 

l others. Here we stand, | also be turned to high commercial advantage, when inten’ 
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The accompanying engravings are specimens of 


a ss 


— and a Jewen Case carved in boxwood. 


he whole are designed and executed by the artist. | is the ela 





| 
Mr. Sepuzr, of Regent Street, Upholsterer and 


eZ Lee 





tions of his trade: we engrave two “ Easy Cuarrs” 


, 





Real 











by a simple process. His principal work, however, | engraved—very excellent in design, and high! 
hesstaly carved Sipesoarp in oak we have | meritorious aan example of goed os ip. 





oe of the article produced. This lesson these glass manufacturers 
pave tought their countrymen for the first time in the history of 
_ _w: Art in Britain; and valuable as the lesson is for the 
a late advantages produced, it is almost infinitely more valuable 
aoe = hope and encouragement it heralds. Hitherto, the feeling of 
a ura inferiority in taste, and especially in the lighter and more 
Ps gant articles of utility or embellishment, has rested like a night- 
7 = many sections of our manufacturers and artisans. Rank 
= - = at home have combined with continental self-interest to 
se n and perpetuate this feeling; but now that cordon has been 

en at its strongest point, and the workers in glass have scaled 





:— the few; and that while a world-wide supremacy may be raised ‘the barriers, and shown themselves victors, this cause for national 
= the simple power of production, it may also be combined 
with an equal supremacy in the highest scientific and artistic quali- | 
| other craftsmen. True, the principles upon which success in glass 


despondency is gone, and what has been accomplished in glass, can, 
with the same attention to governing principles, be achieved by all 


depends are less complex than in many other kinds of manufacture— 
for in Art these are all reducible into the questions of adaptation 
and form—but the same is true of furniture, metals, marbles, and 
other kindred materials, where the same measure of success has not 
been secured. Workers in glass might, like workers in wood or 
metal, have based their forms upon the style of Louis XIV., or on 
the most vicious types of the later Renaissance, and great manipu- 
lative triumphs might have been secured in such a course. Fortu- 
nately for themselves and Europe, our glass manufacturers have 
taken the wiser course of founding the revival of their art upon the 
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We engrave a drawing-room gned Shane’ Coun im. The marble on top, and ® mirror at back, the . 
, lin, f ne’s Castle, County Antrim | , jig 

ym b a hy Sa oa a inl limetree, gilt, having aslab of statuary ' standing on a carved plinth of walnut 

= y StS. FET CO and gold 
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This engraving represents a Stvgsoarv of -™ — el cnshesnes ee, oe 
pollard oak, contributed by Messrs. Warrock, (v= \i matty of eagle endl eapg at por ag 
of Edinburgh, being one of several excellent ex- : . purity 7 duction ts tly crediteble ned 
amples of cabinet work manufac- : eminent Edlabaryd establ 

tured by that firm. Many por- | blishment 
tions are admirably carved, but the 
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forms of Greece, and their ornamentation has been in accordance great extent, embodied the same principles in their best productions ; 
with the purer forms adopted. Whether these Grecian forms were | and hence, we believe, springs their very marked success. 

the results of r found geometrical knowledge, or merely of a keen | have not only caught the forms, but also the harmonies of ~~ 
appreciation of nature, will probably never be satisfactorily settled, | and these, produced in material which has no equal in purity, 
but, so far as we know, two facts appear indisputable, from a broad | made the 7 ae work of the English section the admiration of com- 
survey of antique examples—first, that we never meet an inverted peting nations. Would that others followed the same ‘. 
form, as is sometimes the case in the Italian glass and pottery, among | whether their specialité leads them to deal with simple form, oF 
those Helenic productions; and second, that all their water-holding that combined with colour: for the harmonies of nature W' oh 
vessels find their types in the bulbous or other roots, while all their | in both as truly as in either ‘separately ; and when manufacturers poe 
drinking vessels appear to have their types in flowers. An intelligent | artisans know this in other branches, similar success 

and enlarged generalisation would also, patos : 


8, reveal the further i 
fact that these flowers, when modified into rin er | their efforts. 


. of 
i 1 king vessels, were In 1851 th hibited by Austria attracted a large share | 
2 suspended on an adaptation of its own distinctive "stalk, attention A = ia i y reasons, but most of all tor 8 
howingly or unknowingly, the British workers in glass have, toa surpassing depth an brilliancy of colour. Then both Austrian 
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We select from the several objects exhibited by Mr. E. Wurrs, of 
Cockspur Street, a Crock and Crock-Case of very great merit, both in 
design and execution. It is an eight-day clock, “ Cambridge chimes,” in 
carved oak Gothic case, with crockets, crestings, finials, and side panels 
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in | rape me metal. The work is designed by Mr. Pamir H. Detamorre, 
and is of a very pure order, adhering to “ authorities,” but so adapting the 
style as to render it highly effective thus ap lied. It is also admirably 
executed, being an excellent example of British manipulative skill. 





Mr. Tuomas H. Ken aut, of Warwick, who exhibits 


examples of carved wood, is the suc - some excellent 


and was the pupil of the late 


oe —™~ 
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facturer who has succeeded him. We engrave two Brackets; also a 
small Tas, beautifully designed and carved, and an oak Fire-Screen. 





French makers were, as a rule, far ahead of British manufacturers in the 
elegance of form displayed in the overwhelming proportion of the 
articles exhibited. Now Bohemia still enjoys its former reputation 
as regards culour, although even in this there are great differences of 
quality, as in the ruby-coloured specimens shown by the various makers 
on Austrian Court, some being beautiful, while there are others as 
indifferent as any shown by English makers. Still there are no other 
exhibiting nations which ‘successfully compete with the best speci- 
mens of ruby exhibited by Austria, the fault of the English being 
either a thinness of colour, or when greater depth is obtained, purity 
Fr’ lost, and the pares ruby is represented by a semi-opaque brick- 
po no: But with colour Austrian excellence ends, iy although 
; + essert services at the entrance to the Austrian Court are rich- 
re ing, and not devoid of elegance, the mass of glass exhibited by 

ustria has nothing either in quality of metal or beauty of form to 


| recommend it. The metal—that is, the uncoloured crystal—is dirty and 
opaque in quality, worse in this respect than the commonest moulded 
glass exhibited, or even sent out, by British manufacturers of 
a standing; while the forms employed are bad beyond 
endurance, as, for example, in the two large semi- ue vases 
where the upper part is formed out of a portion of two vases 
badly put together, and where the style ornamentation em- 
ployed is poor if not paltry—as paltry as the two candelabra 
which so fully keep the worst qualities of these vases in counte- 
nance. One of the leading vices of Austrian and French orna- 
mentation is conspicuously brought out in this class, viz., their 
neglect of the adaptation of ornamentation, or even forms, to the 
material in which these are employed. With them an ornamental 
form is a fixed conventional idea, applicable to all substances alike, 
so that whether a candelabrum be made of glass or porcelain, brass or 
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— - ou ] excellent works ma- | the border round the top being rich} carved 
We give on this column three examples of the bate os co gs Teoeett STRAHAN with masks and fo lage; the other is / 
@ give . | nufactured 


. : Casinet of rosewood, su 
. blin. One is a CIRCULAR “a : » 8 Pported at 
: = ofoak, spported by thr ee ° 
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Messrs. Boote are the inventors and patentees. 
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| to the designer, and especially so to the Irish | artisans by whom they have been executed. 








Pe 


_ the 
carvings 
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carved woo, it essentially represents the same idea and is based on the 
one familiar type. As it happens, that type is metallic not crystallised, 
and hence in these Austrian, and in many French, specimens the 
transparent brilliancy and prismatic sparkle that constitute the great 
charm of the peculiar substance is lost, while the characteristics of 
other substances, such as brass or silver, are not obtained. It would 
take more space than can be spared to explain how failure is produced, 
and by what forms of ornamentation it can be remedied; but if 
readers will glance at the two magnificent candelabra, at the entrance 
to the nave from the eastern dome, by Osler, and then at those near 
the western dome contiguous to the Austrian Court, they will see 
at once the difference in results. From the forms and angular cut- 
tings employed by Osler their works sparkle from base to apex in 

rismatic brilliancy ; from the forms and ornamentation em loyed 

y the Austrians, the brilliancy is lost, and it might be opaque china or 





transparent glass. This department helps to throw light ape 
question, that has recently secured attention, respecting t _< reer} ol 
of English exhibitors to foreigners, for the Ate os 
by English firms. But is there no per contra? The ren hat they 
people is to be tested by what they buy, rather than iy hi by thame 
export ; and the highest homage rendered to British tas . 1 ‘ido wi 
who unwittingly place what they sell at home side by ut every 
what they make for us. This involuntary testimony “3 th , an 
now and then throughout the Exhibition, and one 0 
conspicuous instances is found in this Austrian glass. sable SF 
Many attractive objects there are very few articles won ae 
refined beauty ; for although some stained glass is occasio end yr 
in form, when not destroyed by coloured ornamentation, not 
vase with gold ornament is better than good, yet there 18 lay ( 
which ranges above that—nothing which, apart from costly disp 
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From several very beautiful contributions of 
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the eminent decorators, Messrs. Purp 


AND | Cowray, Oxford Street, we engrave the Cuimngy- 
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Pisce and Sive Pavew of a dining-room wall, 


Oat there is abundance), ene admiration from intrinsic loveli- 
ess, or on which the mind can dwell with pleasure, as a high-class 
specimen of industrial Art—the Art reigning su 
industry. And even among the good things, by far the best, for 
Lard of form and colour, is found upon the stall of Blumberg, 
pen trade is chiefly, if not exclusively, confined to Britis 
~ ets. In this case, Bohemian hands work out British thoughts 
. preferences, and Austria gets back in superior taste more than it 
gives im manipulative dexterity. What is so visibly true of glass 
S equally true of many other products made up of British 
a and foreign handicraft detail, so that the question of 
— oying foreign workmen in this country is at least a compound 
hoes ne heads as well as hands; and the standard of national 
a on such a subject is more ultimately important than the 
ure of national dexterity. Heckert, of Berlin, exhibits what 








| in the style Renaissance, intended to exemplify ha application of high Art to house decoration. 





























may be called the last remnant of that naturalistic treatment of glass 
so rampant in nearly all classes in 1851. In another part of the 
reme over the  Zollverein, Count Hute—for such matters are not beneath the dignity 
of aristocracy on the Continent—exhibits some good forms in glass 


and some creditable adaptations of forms already familiar; an 
there is a massive service in glass from Bavaria, in which the old 
baronial style and feeling is carried out with commendable unity 
—a style which some English makers have attempted with very 
indifferent success. i 
France displays some highly creditable glass, the metal being, in 
one or two instances, admirable in transparency and colour; the 
body tints, as in all other cases when the French work in this style, 
are also exquisite, and there are some novel, and several imitations 
of former styles, of Italian decorations ; but, while the forms now 
exhibited by the French makers would have been very good in 1851, 
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LTS Pan a POSER 


Mesers. Harwaro, of Oxford Street, 
exhibit in the British Lace depart- 
ment a Honiton Guipure /vNICc 
FLounce, possessing much novelty 


f design, and t merit in execu- 
p Hs The po is well defined, 


to : facture ; and it is especially gratifying to know that the 


about two thousand women and children in its manu- works of English hands in Devonshire and Bucking. 


FID IPD ohhh 
¥ iy 


and so admirably blended with the | 
guipure, or open-work, as to give the | 
flounce a very light and graceful 

effect. Messrs. Hayward also show | 
a Corrrvre and two HanpKERculers | 
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m Honiton Guipure, of which we 
fre engravings. They also exhibit 

gely in the Foreign Lace depart- 
ment. Some idea may be formed of 
the extent to which Lace is used as 
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an article of fashionable attire, when | hamshire have so greatly progressed in design, as to show | favourably beside those of famous foreign com tit 
ee } 


the conventionally elegant for the absolutely beautiful. With but 
small progress, except in some manipulative details, such as is 
ornamentation, the French are precisely where they were MET. 

1851, while the British makers have gone right ahead, neg! ry 
alike the conventionally ornamental and the picturesque © oe 


or even in 1855, they halt at the point of only being very nearly 
good in 1862. This may be a perplexing statement, and not quite 
intelligible to some, but it is easily explained. The difference 
between the ornamental and high style of Art has already been 
noticed in respect to silver work: it is the same difference which 
now determines the better or best qualities of form in glass. In 185] 
ae mea were, with few exceptions, far behind the foreign 
makers in glass, although the works of the latter were only orna- 
mental in style. Since that period the productions of the best, and 
indeed, of nearly all the British makers, have attained high success in 
purely Grecian forms—that is, forms based upon the higher types of 

auty, and not mere copies of Grecian objects—while the French, 


and other foreign makers, stil] maintain the ornamental type, which 
~ J 


| 


higher and purer forms of beauty. And this the British 
glass have achieved to an extraordinary extent. Take 
beautiful forms produced by Dobson and Pearce, with orn some 
which passes from Art-industry into high-class op « 
drinking cups by Phillips, or the flower vases by Story by 
_the tazzas by Lloyd and Summerfield, or some J¥ and oT cher 
Copeland, or, above all, some of the sets of Pellatt and Co.; and ng the 
display forms far higher in character than any to be seen have also 


the many 


as previously shown, is essentially a lower development, substituting | other exhibiting nations. The works of Pellatt and Co. 











We engrave two of the Fans of M. 








Dvve.Loroy, manufacturer of Paris. 


this higher quality, as in those ornamented with the single horizontal 
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“Old Dunfermline” upholds its ancient fame i itai i 
manufacto ot danas > am aos ee ret pepe dag Br pn specimen we engrave is & Tanie- 
mgt yh a = of Messrs. Birre.t Brotuers, who, | of a most excellent order. it is su ‘lied ny glenn 
“ , Fras as ; competitors, as —— in 1851, | facturers by Mr. J. N. Pato (the father ms — 
ing now, » foremost among the producers ' nowned artist), to whose mind and pencil Destorealins 
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has been long and largely indebted. This example— {| Eagle. Although we have chosen the specimen that best 
which we select from many of equal merit—has been | suits our pages, it is to be regarded only es supplyin 
produced for the Marquis of Breadalbane, bearing the | evidence of the capabilities of this eminent firm ; all 
Campbell and Stewart arms, quartered with the galley | its productions—for every-day use, and for all orders 
of Lorn, and having also the insignia of the Order of purchasers—have been equally subjected to the influ- 
of the Thistle, and the Prussian Order of the Black | ence of good taste and appropriate character in Art. 


quality of the forms so described. There never was a greater or 
rnicious error. That every country has produced fools is not 


a that, while others display ornamentation in high Art of more | more " 
~ hit merit, Pellatt and Co. combine the purest forms with the finest pone as an excuse for folly, far less is it to put forward as a 
qualities—simplicity and beauty—of legitimate Art-industry—that | reason why folly should be applauded ; and it may with equal truth be 

affirmed that every nation in all departments has produced bad and 


1s, & form of Art suited to the many, and which the many can both 


Even some of the vases collected by Sir William 


purchase and produce. This is the triumph of successful industrial | indifferent works. 
Hamilton are so evidently imperfect in form as to admit of no dis- 


: - and in no class has it been so generally achieved as among these 
orkers in glass. There are other forms of ornamentation adopted | pute u 


nm the subject; some of the specimens of Venetian glass 


at the Kensington Museum are marred in beauty by inverted forms. 


ty some which do not deserve the same commendation, and as the 1 
aise quality seems to spread, it may as well be glanced at. Some | One of the most common examples of following the artists in their 
errors is found among glass manufacturers, when a drinking goblet 


Workers in glass gg to take for granted that if they can only 
or their “shapes,” if they can call it a copy of a 
a stalk, is called a drinking-cup. When the inherent ugliness of 


Yrodane authority 


\ ae or some other form, that is quite sufficient to secure appro- 
‘tion, or at least to relieve them from responsibility respecting the 


is made as a whitesmith makes a funnel, and this, supported on 


the object is noted, it is supposed a sufficient answer to say it is a 
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We commence this page with engravings of | anp Gitpep Leatner 


three of the productions of the Patext PAtnTED 


| warehouses are in Cannon Stroet West, and who | also in France and Belgium. T 


ee 


Crorn Company, whose | have manufactories at West Ham, Esser, and 
fabrics are 


one that will re- | quire at our hands enlarged treatment hereafter. 
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Of the Kamrrvticoy of Messrs. F. G. Tres- | mixture of cork and India-rubber) for covering 
Trait & Co., of Walbrook, we give two specimens. | floors—recommended by several important ad- 
This new and very useful fabric (composed of a | vantages—is very largely used in all parts of the | and 


copy from a pure Venetian cup. And so the upper portion may be; 
but that neither makes it better nor worse as a specimen of form, 
while it is generally greatly inferior to the Venetian examples in 
this. The Venetian artists in glass so felt the inherent defects 
of such forms that all modes of ornamental balance were attached 
to the stalk, although even that did not answer the purpose in- 
tended; while the modern imitators of these vicious types are | 
prevented by modern ideas from adding the ornament which the 
enetians felt to be indispensable. There are many modifications of 
this same evil deference to so-called authority, without consideration 
given to the character of such authority, in many of the articles exhi- 
bited in glass; although, as we shall see presently, this class of manu- 
facturers overrides the defect more successfully than some others bv 
the larger proportion of high class forma, combined with pure style of 


than that we should wear glass beads because 
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kingdom. In the many examples furnished | 
Messrs. Trestrail & Co., the colours are substa® 
the varied designs are good and appropriate 


ornamentation, which they have, as a body, produced. Toe os 
styles, or rather two offshoots from the same ye one is the 
noticed, because of their falsity and prevalence. t to reproduce 
attempt to introduce colour, and the other the attemp xaggerated, 
the forms through which colour was display ed in ane der age, ot 
uncoloured style. Both seem denty Da genes - ee oie 
of a declining age, in their origi evelopment, ignorant 
tion of them coe is neither aa nor less than a vulgar and 
delusion. It is not contended that colour can, in no circtt 

be introduced into glass with advantage, nor are the oat because 
under which such advantages might arise now before us; 
other nations spotted some of their glass with bits . om 
and blue, it is no more reason why we should Sahaiont 
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We engrave two Frames, of very graceful de-| From the numerous 


sign and refined character, the production of | Machine exhibited we select 


Mr. W. E. Sanpers, of Queen Anne Street, | one, because it is the one that f 


Cavendish Square. They are specimens of leather 
carving; the leather—tanned sheep skin—is cut 
and raised by a pen-knife and a few small tools. 





It is difficult by engraving to convey an idea of 
the elegance of these objects; the designs, as 
well as the execution, are by Mr. Sanders. 





7 | 
rance. Many other individual makers and a vast variety of beautiful 


specimens might have been noticed in this class, because almost every. 
stall in the British section contains articles charming alike in outline 
and ornamentation ; but inasmuch as to notice all these is impossible 
those only have been selected which most fully represent the general 
principles inculcated. ' 
Whatever errors or short-comings there may be, universal accord | 
has undoubtedly conferred the highest honours on British manufac- | 
turers of pure crystal glass; their supremacy is established beyond | 


controversy. The political economists may take pride in this fact. no | 
less than the Art-lover. . . = 


POTTERY. 
The products of Ceramic Art in the 


conspicuous place, alike from the num 


has been best subjected to 
the influence of Art; it is, 
indeed, a very handsome piece 





| od wer se 
examples of the Sewing | of drawing-room furniture, and may be properly 
P placed among objects of a aces ambiti 
tee character. It is certainly the best of the 
Rw candidates for public favour, and is kana, 
i “Tae Witicox axp Gisss Sewixa " 
Bt 


Mr. James Willcox, of New York, is the mann. 


So ae 


ee 








— = 
London by | “ The Willcox and Gibbs Sewing Machine Com- 





en- | grave separately, has received good ornamentation. 


| 





women Exhibition occupy a | dis 
t, variety, and beauty of | that quarter, and that in spite of all the beauty and excellence 
| 


the specimens exhibited; yet there are some reasons for doubting this 
whether the same relative progress has been made since 1851 in 
class as in some others. at the general average standard is os 
particularly in the English section, is evident enough ; and 

are now on a level with any other competing nation, and far of 
all who trust porcelain to ordinary laws of commerce, 18 matter skal, 
congratulation. A still greater triumph for our manufact fact 
and a stronger evidence of national progress, are found in with 
that our private manufacturing firms can compete succ that is 
the governmental establishments of other countries, 1 all 
worth competing for—purity of form, and even in what 1s of int 

less importance, dexterous ornamentation.  Notwi 

this, careful examination of these ceramic sections, and true iD 
the English, burdens us with a conviction that all is not 
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facturers of cutle: 


Messrs. Ronaers & Co., of Sheffield, have long 
into all lands. 


maintained a high position in England as manu- 








, and their fame has spread | have been alwa: of the best, prod 
y were among the first, and works of steel that have made wa of Bete 


town of Shef- 


a 
3 
+4 
¥ 
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. 
ys % 
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field renowned throughout the world. We can | many works they exhibit in a vast variety of | have been ially subjected to the influence of 


give no idea, by engraving, of the merits of the 


classes; we have selected, however, a few which | Art—the Kyire Hanpies of Dessert Kyives. 





This Grate is the manufacture of Messrs. | is in the style Renaissance, with ormolu fire-dogs 
Ebwarps np Son, Great Marlborough Street. It | and fender, the whole of the highest description of 


the best 
ign. 


workmanship. It is rightly classed amo’ 
productions exhibited, in execution and 








played, the progress has not all been in the right direction. Let us 
try to — the moment all that other nations have done—not 
in forms, because these are in many cases unobjectionable—but in 
ornamentation, and what would the objects and ~ of pottery 
Suggest as fitting embellishment for such articles Flowers, for 
example, may be painted with all the skill of a Huysum or a Mutrie, 
and, when so produced, there are few objects more seductive to an 
ordinarily cultivated mind ; but to have a ficwer vase decorated with 
flowers, or to see exquisite roses ling to show their charms 
through a sediment of tea-grounds, may display inimitable flower- 
painting, but it also indicates most indifferent, if not absolutely false, 
ornamentation. Or, let us take the articles of plates or dishes. Por- 
traits of the Queen, or the Emperor Napoleon, may be painted on the 
pate with all the artistic beauty of a Thorburn or a Sir William 
toss, and the dishes may be honoured—we had almost said hal- 





lowed—by the highest Art of the greatest masters; but, in spite of 


all the genius es there is surely something incongruous in 
cutting bread and butter across the face of Queen be ae or 
, while there 


scraping preserve off the brow of the French Em } 

is something worse than folly in condemning apostles, and high Art, 
to be smeared with pings from the gravy-spoon. No doubt the 
highest authority can be pleaded for such styles, and perhaps oy 
himself did not object to displey bis be® Art on a plate; but he 
many other things far removed from absolute wisdom, and there never 
was a folly done which some great name could not be found to sanction. 
Such questions are not to be decided by authority, ne as pre- 
sent circumstances are entirely different from those of the authorities 
followed, and the practical amg 7 a — eee et k . 
is an @ riate basis for a leg of mutton. cour ; t 
hun ! a one modifications of this anachronism is the perplexing 
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sienna 


Messrs. R. W. Wixrietp vlc, chandeliers and brackets for finish, as well as of excellence in design. This firm has al 
axp Soy, of Birmingham, _ v ee Their brass ways held » 


exhibit a large collection ‘ vealso long been famous ; 
of meritorious works, the ret and to these and other pro- 
principal of which are "ae ductions of their extensive 





























of their Cuaxpetiers and two . brass. 
i ‘ ‘ Mirror Frame of . 
of their Buackers; and alos @) ample of addmizable poor he and yee 








phase of the progress made in this h i tome pei 
many of the former masters of this ‘os on saealtien works of | are exhibited which equal the artistic beauties cheng Semen <r 
ee eee cae ae intelligible enough. | while in these items there has been co: icuous progress, are 
canis oiap eotios to siadita , just as many of his contem- | comparatively few 1 ws P tal 
SS oe eae e, and Palissy produced fish and fowls | which i 4 ew examples of that simple ornamen 
+x Law A ay, just - Gibbons produced similar subjects | it should wee one a ed in the decoration of glass. 
aed? ons 3 ated cases the genius of the artist | has been obtained 48 ” y a oe nt oe i ae 
with Raffaelle and his iiideisins Ps ow we hay Pree err ag : re wail der ~ i a a a 
ae skill : pon a plate or dish, instead of ame aan orig pe thee ~ developed by French ss tac 
. . a. + 
mn mal he oy cae mau | ee a ee me eh cai 
ee eee ne 3 phe to other laws, where utility | worked poe vane ye a — i 
wahdanieiitenete 4 - nd where the most dazzling high Art bone ne wna Lge Paras: 
or the absence of becoming cmnamentation It | Aap iter tery ee “er 


is in this quality that the exhibi T ne le from France 
and while the flowers are eae ap porcelain seem to be deficient ; he avowed imitations of the old grotesque, whether produced in 


canst France, Ital En are still more unsatisfac 
miration, and figure . . or land tory: i 
———————————— cee subjects display material and Wpanipulative progress, and these are not 10 
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Cart Heckert, of Berlin, exhibits a number of works in metal and 


r 


OG 








glass, of a novel and attractive character ; some are CrANDELIERS, 
i) 


4 


wh 











intended chiefly for conservatories: of these we engrave two. 





Messrs. CarTwaicnt, Sameaiver, ann Kwicnt, of Lombard Street, Birmingham 





and execution, from the designs of Mr. Samsnrpog, one of the partners of the firm. 








Geapieed ; but to be the clever author of a huge mistake is but slender 
pyr compared with the glory of seizing and working out a ray 
of truth, however rude the development. Attempting to dress up 
modern ideas in Lord of Misrule costume is at best but work, 
ly acting is substituted for feeling; and when it is done by those 
ti. estitute of genius as of sympathy for such labours, the produc- 
ony must necessarily be unmeaning shams—ugly 2s they are worth- 
ess—or toys illustrative of small conceits, instead of the vigorous 
wit which sought utterance through a semi-enlightened grotesque, 
representing the age in which it was produced. in such a 
course is, in all pertaining to the higher elements of industrial Art, 
auivalent to retrogression; and for this age there is more to be 
earned from one of old Wedgwood’s vases than from all the 
imitation majolicas in Florence, Paris, or London. The one is an 





artistic embellishment, more or less perfect, of some type essentially, 
because westhetically and optically, suited to all time; the others are 
the mere corpses of exploded whims—bodies without those souls 
which made them tolerable once, but the absence of which makes 
them worse than intolerable now. 

Among the works in porcelain exhibited, the most ambitious in 
effort, as well as the | and the most costly, is the majolica 
fountain by Minton and Co. under the eastern dome. This was no 
doubt intended to show the development of modern ideas, or more 
properly, perhaps, modern powers of adaptation to an antique dress ; 
and it is but justice to the memory of the deceased artist to say that 
he was as well qualified as his compeers to work out this problem. 
The too conspicuous failure at least strengthens the idea that the 
effort was a grand mistake. It is needless to go over the many and 
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irmi ibi - orld over. These pro- 
Messrs. Rexxrz axp Apcock, of Birmingham, exhibit some ex peat Srraished by tho 
combination of taste in design 
with excellence of construction, 


Their stall contains also lamps, brackets, time-pieces, mirrors, and various articles for 


| 
"hy y 


| 














cellent examples of the works for which the locality is famous | the house and the toilet. We engrave two CuanpeLters, and also a GREEK Lamp in bronze. 





al 


obvious reasons which prove that fountains cut up into small bits by | the public are now able to determine, from the effect of this lange and 
spots of colour—no matter how perfect the arrangement and combi- 


ts of expensive work, whether it ought to be viewed as a beacon “ee 
nation in detail—must always defeat the purpose of producing beau- | Our opinion is decided; and but for circumstan: this 
tiful or grand general effects; even when in repose, the tinted | recent decease of the lamented artist, Mr. Thomas—the peg 
glories of surrounding nature will suggest why to the most ill-informed | decision would have been fully and strongly stated in detail. 
on Art; but fountains are constructed to be seen in action, and then | from the fountain to the stalls of Minton and Co., the transition 
the beauty of general form, combined with concentrating the eye upon | is a cheering one, and it would take all present available et 
the water, is everything, while the sun, with the surrounding flowers | to enumerate the really fine objects in these stalls. After 
and groves, ought to produce the necessary colour. The attempt to | has been said it will not be supposed that the imitation majolicas . 
secure @ prismatic effect through means of colour, was perhaps the | included in this verdict; and yet there cannot be @ doubt that 
ea both of artist and manufacturers; but if so, their efforts have manipulative skill di layed in many of the other works, has 
on emepeven: ul, and if tawdriness has been escaped, brilliancy has assisted through the effects expended in the chase after false pring 
- n secured. Still, it was perhaps better that effort should once | so abundantly prolific in these fantastic efforts. It is thus 
wd} 4 — — the most favourable circumstances, because | often becomes a help rather than a hindrance to truth, the 
l question has been set at rest; and both manufacturers and | them we now take final leave of these imitations, althouga 
>=>_—_— ————— 
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Saver, standing on an ornamental Tripop, and 
CAaNDELABRA. design is by Professor Fiscner. 
The manufacturers are D. VotLcotp axp Sous, of 
Berlin. The candelabra are nine feet high, the 
vase four feet. These works are of the Eitnest 
| order of Art ; we regret that our space does not 
| permit us to describe them. Knowledge and fancy | 
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ve the “ Presentation Piate” of the | Prince and Princess Frederic William of Prussia, | have combined to render each section the part of 
pa 


City of Berlin to their Royal Highnesses the | consisting of four articles of silver—a Vasr with | a great whole ; rendering honour and ho: t 
’ mage rr) 





the well-beloved Princess Royal of England— | welcomed to the city over which she is, by God's | blessing, destined to rule as Queen of Prussia. 








of t 











contributions from Italy have been the most popular fanc 8 
exhibited, so far as popularity is represented i. aie Rae the If M inton and Co. would devote the great techn 
more ordinary articles made by this firm, are tiles, both for floors 
= walls, and some of these are v 
preteen the long ranges of plates intended for dinner, dessert, | great work for the perfecting o 
We a, the excellence of ornamentation is not equal to the variety. | themselves a still higher reputation. 
at may be called the picturesque is here predominant, for, where 

~ does not appear in the form of birds, 
caval? it seems still struggling for supremacy in other, and often | the principles on which potters are now, 
he y objectionable, forms, and the number of specimens in high- de 
aon simplicity of ornamentation is not conspicuous. But let those fined harmony of colour, would occupy a foremost position. 
<j = ed compare the plain white plate with gold lines, and a 
vr ¢ initial letter in the centre, with the most florid or picturesque 
ose beside it, and the superiority of the former must be instantly | and some of the te 


j 


figures, landscape or sea | some highly cred 





ised and appreciated by all whose opinio 
at their command to the production of the beautifu 


good in style and colour; | they strive after the naturalistic or the grotesque 
. 7 f pottery f England, and ensure for 


esteemed sound, then some of these specimens, fo 


ical skill so eviden 
], as zealously as 
they might do a 


ns are worth knowing. 
tly 


Among the productions of Sir James Duke and Nephews are 
itable works in all branches of Ceramic Art; and if 
as a rule, working could be 
r delicacy and re- 


ut, since 


these general principles cannot be accepted as sound, it is with greater 
delight and od moo that we examine articles based on truer standards ; 
‘a-sets here are of a very high order of merit, the 
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Cextre-Prece, manufactured and exhibited by Messrs. Rew & Soxs, 
aortas pena eoeietn f whose many excellent works we have given other 
The Trrax Vase, manufactured by Messrs. . = | of Newonstle-on-Tyne, of W : : . 
tho edtniral as ~ ee of "the pean yee Soy It The figures are those of Flora and Pomona; a foliage stem and floral creme 
sy — ~ uction; the accomplished artist wrought it Support 
prior to 1851, when it was exhibited. The various figures in 
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the round and in relief relate the story of the war of the Titans w= wx — — e 3 

with the gods. The form is Etruscan, and it is “embossed 
from thin sheets of silver in the highest and lowest possible 3 on 
relief.” The work has been frequently the subject of laudatory | a centre bowl, with branches for either lights or smaller bowls. It is a gc pat 
criticism ; it maintains its supremacy in 1862, as it did in 185'. | ful design, well composed, skilfully worked out, and carefully in all 














——— 
ornamentation being in beautiful unity with the high quality of | sense ; and the most perfect and beautiful work ever seen, if it 
forms employed. Others are beautiful in detail; and Sent of these | in this, would, chateetn te other merits, be but indifferent Art, &% 
have, it seems, received high official approbation, especially a cup | ornamentation adapted to industry. Among the works 
and saucer, the latter ornamented with four masks, connected with | by this firm will also be found examples of that magnificent 
festoons of flowers, the whole being cleverly executed, and having a | sion so abundant in this class: a sm late, which the eset 
neat and simple aspect. But, in spite of all these, the official appro- | make in ten minutes, and on which the artist expended two ti 
bation included, it would not be difficult to show that masks are as painting—the value of the one being, perhaps, @ couple a 
false in principle on the side, as the head of Wesley would be in the | the other increasing the cost to twenty-five guineas. 
centre, of a saucer. There are, indeed, circumstances and modes of point will receive consideration presently. :sferent de- 
adaptation which might make masks as tolerable in earthenware | The works exhibited by Copeland show an entirely dif root. 
decoration as they are in the old bronze lamps of Italy; but painted | velopment, although springing essentially from the same French ast 
masks, although equal to miniatures, do not belong to that class, and Indeed, the influence of France and modern French ideas gesith 
wrt Some — ye — —_ other than placed on, in- | visible in the productions of Copeland, where it ascumnes 
of, the gene esign. O 8 
rege! tere ie with’ the ose +. ay execu — — | sunny aspect of Watteau and Boucher, rather than the 


| ness of Le Sueur, or the truer dignity of Le Brun. It seems 
—— — - —-s - —— 
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Looking at the various contributions by Messrs. 
Exxixcron & Co., of London and Birmingham, 





which are distributed in different parts of the In- | ha i recious 
ternational Exhibition, it must hr adieaistel they | poset te wae ah 9 he peter 
doa 5 poin 


~ 


AL 









of perfection: gold and silver, oxidised metal, | and the glitteri i vari 
, etal, glittering armour of chivalry. In ord i i i i 
pene reese be oe respectively to do all the justice in our power re 80 Des pow of po Catan “The va Banyo he 4 
pen = pipe —_ bec from pes te ato eee 8 Guove Box, of silver, diel the Tate 
oer entshdine aie r wpe box J dhe ; Te — E. Jeannesr, with the purity of taste that distin. 

, ; guishes all his works. Below this is represented 


by A. Wittms: the former shows in its orna- | and appropriate flowers; the latter has a butter- 


a repoussé Disu for rose-water, and a Perrvme 
mentation the Four Seasons, as masks, with genii | fly on one side and a dragon-fly on the other. 


Borie, en suite, designed, and in part executed, 








- 
tee ee 


summer at this manufactory, for flowers are in tual profusion, and | thing, although there is a very strong tendency among our first-class 
such flowers as no others in the same trade <0 n some cases, tters to quatteck this jenlemental teeth pa the result is that it 
such as a dessert service, flowers seem a most suitable character of orna- | 1s often difficult to determine whether the exhibits are ornamented 
mentation, for few associations better consort than flowers and fruit ; | forms, or forms used only to show the ability to produce a mass of 
and when such flowers are painted as Copeland’s artists paint, the | clever, but unmeaning, because superfluous, ornamentation. This is 
gratification of good Art is added to the pleasing material combination; | a huge blunder, and it is as rampant among Class XX XV, as among 


but even the most intense delights can be overdone, and beautifully | any section of British exhibitors. No artistic skill yet known has been 
painted flowers may become too plentiful. This is manifest in some able to combine two such totally different ra as anise 
udinous e made 


of those specimens all but covered with festoons of small flowers—so with florid French ornamentation ; and the multitudi i 

covered that the original forms’ are lost, or partially hidden, beneath | by the potters of nearly all exhibiting nations to unite the simple ele- 

strings of attractive roses: injustice is thus done both to the forms | gance Ay Greece with the conventionalised attitudinising of Watteau, 

“ee pore how when —= good, judicious combination improves | does not show that success in wy caged meng sco oohip momen 
ut neither are m tte: i t of rti lendid flower-painting seems ave neither relationsh! 

e — e sauce being out of proportion | splendid flower-painting : ca hich it is produced; po 


to the more substantial fare. In pottery, as in glass, form is thy for, the Grecian 
emphatically first, and may be~penbagia po to bs nalenast every- > om ilver, ‘and, indeed, al] such works, form is the primary, and 
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Tara, 

ed sculptor, Jous Tuomas, had | “ Midsummer Night's Dream ;” the work is not a inne aan in execy. 

a sened thio beatiful work before he died ; | ————~_ but simple, graceful, and most cffcctivg te 

barely fin ission from the eminent con- Zz Stove is one of the many valuable contr} ~ 

ali Mr. Lucas. The subjects in relief which tL : of Messrs. Stuart axp Surrn, of Shefield 
Cen the Cuimxey-P1Ece are taken from the Yj 























2 ese a * . ‘ — * Mr. WV. 
The Fareze, or rather Rerevos, engraved under- | Lambeth. The subject is ‘The Announcement to | and it was furnished to the sculptor by Mr. | 
neath, od ho wank of Mr. oeueaas, Sculptor, of the Shepherds,’ and ‘The Adoration of the Magi,’ | Burces, the architect employed on the restoration 
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of Waltham Abbey Church, for which it is in- — when executed in alabaster. Much true | artistic feeling is exhibited in this excellent work. 





ornamentation a mere secondary, consideration, even when good, | Colour, and the gold is put on the raised bead, where it: must, soon be 
such efforts in decoration, however costly, are of no value at all, | washed off, or otherwise disappear. There may be me sacrifice 
or rather worse than that, when out of harmony with the more | perversity, but it is utterly false, for true decoration te 
essential quality. Some of the common ware exhibited by Cope- | utility to show, far less to the mere trading interests pr hee the 
land is of a high character, both for form and simple elegance of | Nor would the common-sense principle be less effective—% 
ornamentation ; some jugs and basins in the lower portion of their | contrary, it would be more so—from the richness of refi igi 
case being among the best examples in the Exhibition. In some which @ burnished gold hollow never fails to produce, | already 
of these gold is used with great effect, but in two different ways. | may be seen, as if by accident, in one of the two ! atteD- 
which involves a question that may as well be noticed now. Prac | referred to as exhibited by Copeland. This subject ch while it 
. ally, gold is the least permanent of all the porcelain decorations, | tion both of the ornamentists and buyers of porcelain, im deeply 
ut, notwithstanding this, with a strange and almost uniform per- | touches the professional reputation of the one, it no less 
eg —_ insist on putting the gold just where it must sustain | affects the ets, and mars the household amenities, of the off 
- I. Se amp eer and wear. If they have ahollowanda| In this class the name of Wedgwood n ily holds @ ers 
hollow, which eant4 pews2—as in one of those noticed above—the | and honoured position—a name to which the admirers ® <5, 
» which would have protected the gold, is ornamented with | industry throughout the world accord a reverence 48 willing 
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This Cuimney-Piece, of very elegant design, is 
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This Cuimney-Prece, exhibited by Mr. Wit- 
sox, of Manchester, for whom it was espe- 
cially executed, is the work of M. LectErce, 
of Brussels, one of the most eminent Belgian 
sculptors of decorative objects. His uc- 
tions gained for him at the National Expo- 
sition held in Brussels, in 1847, the gold 
medal; at the International Exhibition in 
London, in 1851, a prize medal; they were 
“highly commended” at the Dublin Exhibi- 
tion, in 1853; and at the Paris Universal 
Exposition, in 1855, he received a medal of 
the first class. The chimney-piece engraved 
here is very elegant in its general design ; its 
peculiar excellence consists in its richness 
combined with simplicity, and the perfect 
symmetry of proportion in the arrangement 
of the mouldings. It is highly to the credit 
of an “ ironmonger” of Manchester that he 
has had the taste and spirit to give com- 
missions for this and several other equally 
important works to the sculptor of Brussels. 
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| exhibited by Mr. H. B. Lirruz, of Martin’s Lane, | City. It is formed of a patented composition— 
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eminently merited. That the present inheritors of that great name 
have also inherited the genius and taste of their great progenitor it 
would be worse than rashness to affirm ; for, although in one of their 
stalls there are specimens of painted ware which, for bold breadth of 
effect, and clever artistic manipulation, are not surpassed by any other 
exhibitors, English or foreign, yet they are samples of that mistake 
which selects dishes and earthenware for the display of pictorial high 
Art—or rather Art that is meant to be ictorial, but which only 
reaches the character of ornamental. In drawing, the style is emi- 
nently French, and so is the entire mode of treatment adopted on 
these laboriously painted platters; and there is no better opportunity 
of comparing the characteristics of this style, as belonging to France, 
with the higher style, which we call pictorial, or classical, than by 
glancing from remnants of those bassi-relievi produced by the great 


Wedgwood to the painted examples exhibited practically on the 
+same stall. In their way, the painted figures are as clever as the 
modelled, but how inferior as a method of ornamentation 1s seen at 
a glance. Nor is the lower quality of style the only difference, or 
even the most important, taking all circumstances into account. 
As works of Art proper, the present painting, clever as it is, cannot 
take rank with the former modelling, but the difference in favour of 
the latter is increased tenfold when the two styles of production are 
tested by the lower standard of Art-industry; and here, paradoxical 
as it may sound, the higher Art of old Wedgwood puts the lower 
Art of his successors to flight. Nothing is worthy the name of 
industrial Art which is incapable of being produced by many, for the 
many; but no amount of general Art-education will ever be able to 
produce artists sufficient to make painted works like those by 
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A ngravings are of varices | vaso to the tea-cup for daily use. The best ars 
We age a Page every branch of the Art Our engravings | foreign as well as British, have been employed to des 
ions 
sou manufactured and desig 
exhibited by Messrs. Miyrox, 
of Stoke-upon-Trent. The 














collection comprises every 

ible variety of productions 
in Ceramic Art, not only of 
such as are altered and adapted 














from those that time has ren- 
dered “ classic,” but such as 
are in the ordinary sense of 
the term “original ;” their 











merits have been the theme of | 
universal praise. The manu- 
facturers have eminently up- | 
held the honour of the country, 


maintaining supremacy in | plicity of articles exhibited, from the magnificently painted 











as well as long and large experience, have been brought 
to bear on all the issues of these justly renowned Works. 
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attainable by more than the enriched few. They are, in fact, pic- | cavil, it i is that any artist could paint on china s 
tures; and these, to be good, no matter on what they are painted, well 'o ign he tw it sloes a special training = 
wae always be high priced, because each must be a separate and | use of the peculiar colours employed, just as in the cases 
7 —- work, executed by a high-class mind. The foundation | fresco or scene painting, where the sites used are different frow 
of old Wedgwood's art was laid in a broader and deeper view of | those used in oil pictures. But this difference of vehicle does 00 
what was wanted; and the theory, as well as the practice, of his | even touch the strength of the objection, because the artist is 
principle was to enable the many to work out the high thoughts of | employed to produce a picture on clay, and just such a one a8 & 
the few, which is the only practicable way of amalgamating Art with painter in oil would produce on a different material: work in dish 
industry. Art may be combined with industry as gilt is combined | the picture is the subject valued, and not the late, vase, OF 


|| with gingerbread, and to no better J i sab f i i little or 20 
- ’ purpose. Unfortunately, this | which is used as the mere surface to paint on—a thing of 

|| class contains many—far too many—specimens of this kind of ‘eom= | ¥ 13 : Iris j ictorial Art, no matter 
| | bination, where artists paint pictures, of various subjects, on send eS ee — 


| by ; ee rtherance 0 
or oval forma, made by potters, as they would on panels or canvases 07 wast seme hey So ee 











; is not a devel i ial Art- ss in the : 
prepared by artists colourmen. To prevent misapprehension or | en of y tery some put old. Wedgwood. fused the Art with the 
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Thames 


Mr. James Green, of Up 
for the 


Street, manufacturer of g 





“table,” and for many other pur- 
poses, supplies us from his extensive 








“show” with several examples of rare 
beauty ; the forms are of the purest 


fa 


rn 
MVUAHALALUNAUAV ULE Reson 





order, and the ornamentation of the 
highest and best character. It is 








industry, so that the one was an inherent, elemental portion of the 
other, and there the industry was commensurate with the Art 
cmeneree For example, an artist may take a month or a year 
- — his picture on one of the vases or platters exhibited, and it 
which. an abuse of words to call such combination industrial Art 
b ich employs the potter a forenoon and the artist a year to produce ; 

ut, suppose Flaxman had spent a year on one of his models, work- 
men of reasonable skill could have gone on multiplying examples 


from the time it was finished till now, so that the Art once made | 


oa dignify and multiply the commercial value of the Industry. The 
elder W edgwood acted rightly and most wisely in combining the two. 
be hile skilled workmen prod 
Br a the artist overlooked and retouched the higher specimens 

ith his moulding tool, giving sharpness to what the mould had left 








and there is less of this character of Art displayed by the po 
uced all that could be done by dint of | 


families of com tively restrict: 
means; it would be pie to oer 





several examples from the works 
shown by Mr. Green which illus- 


7 (est wits 


} " 
i res "y ¢ 





trate this important principle; we 
engrave some of them on this page. 





His more remarkable production, 
however, is a Cuanpetizr of great 
merit ; this also we have engraved. 











imperfect, or the mere workman had blunted in producing. But, 
even here, the Art was, in quantity of labour, subordinate to the 
industry, and the genius of two or three men guided the labour of 
many to important national results. This was the kind of Art- 
industry England wanted then, although she knew it not; and this 
will be the only kind practically successful now, either in porcelain, 
or any other species d manufacture, because, although artists may 


| work for the few, industry belongs to the many, both in its processes 


and commercial realisations. To amalgamate Art with what man 
produce, and the multitude buy, is the true Art-industry for ms ey : 
Ts 0 
Europe than in many of the other branches of domestic utility or 
ornament. The — in the old Wedgwood st le exhibi on 
the present Wedgwood stalls are, in spite of their inferiority both in 
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“eutting” or engraving, 


From the productions of Pegg 3 


Messrs. Pauiatr & Co., of the 
Falcon Works wpa bes Baker 
Street, we have se subjects 


’ Th Nit 
- al 
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for another ; they are emi- 
nently entitled to the distinc- 
tion, for among their numerous 


contributions are many works 
of rare beauty, admirable forms, 
and very perfect ornamenta- 








Their “ show” 


at the Exhibition supplies ample evidence 
tion, with reference to either of this; all the ordinary requirements of families are as 


the one being true and bold, 
refined and delicate, from designs of a pure 


t they can do than what they continually produce, 
pony nm. Pellatt are extensive manufacturers of every 
class and order of “table glass ;” and the same good taste 


S=S 





—eaiiedic 
character. Their costlier works are of rare 


these are to be regarded, however, rather as examples of 


and sound judgment that have 
objects, have been exercised to form 
as are within the reach of persons of 


Ae 


. . the objects 
h hly subjected to the influence of Art as 
thet otfrest ‘ etbention by elaborate workmanship and 





form and ornamentation to many of the former specimens produced 
by the great progenitor of this house, among the Bnest things in the 
Exhibition; and as the ghost of that great man did not rise and 
forbid the banns between the graceful beauty of the figures and these 
large, hideous vases, their mirth may well be turned into anguish, 
and constrain these tripping beauties to exclaim— 
“ To what base uses must we come at last!” 
These vases are evidently French, of the very worst type, and it is 
only nec to compare their ugliness with the elegance of some 
of the examples more akin to what our most distinguished British 
tter left as an inheritance to his country, to see the value of what 
ingland has gained by deference to, and dependence on, modern 
— are is Art-industry. 
e Roy /orcester Porcelain Works furnish ma: - 
ditable examples, and, jud a ceeie 


ged by the present prevailing standard, 





they are scarcely equalled b ; 
fom fo better sopreneated in’ utilities than many otic ent 
and some of the plates and other articles show = poe catie . 
has been bestowed upon the necessary portions © for on 
There are also some examples of substituting — f 

tea cups, which show that juster ideas of thus foun +e glimmer before 
on principles not antagonistic to utility are beginae best of them only 
the eyes of some of our potters, although as yet t " eke, for example 
appear to see men as if they were trees walking. ent, and compare 
the small tazza, in simple, single-coloured oo beck ground, and 
it with the elaborately-gilded jug which acts as the bactg! 

the difference between elegance and gente © s in ite style 
though even the jug is one of the best exhibi these cases 
decoration. How to account for much else in ble of oroig 
plexing, for it is difficult to see how those cap@ 


any other exhibitor. This eminent 
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tish producer of works in | novelties. The brilliancy 
bronze; and his collection | of his metal is a theme of 


at the Exhibition, though | especial praise. We en- 


Mr. Messencer, of Bir- 
mingham, has long been 
recognised as the best Bri- 





















neither varied nor extensive, fully upholds his fame, with regard to 
design as well as manufacture. 





(or Standard) Lamps, and two Hatt Lamps. Theseare such as are calculated 
for general use: there are others more remarkable, perhaps more meritorious, 














He has called in the aid’ of A . ; 
Dicsy Wyatt ond prone enlens artists, and has studied to achieve | and certainly more original, that aro intended not for the many but the few. 


grave two of his Cnan- 
DELIERS, of new and 


graceful forms, two Tasie 











i + : : i Here we 

articles of such harmony and beauty should also exhibit such things | of Art, and is, as it ought to be, estimated as such. Here 
as card plates cnnnaalés with pee es wer salmon or high game, an | meet another phase of the effort to reproduce es Oe oe 
uncooked joint of mutton and a cabbage! It is impossible to believe | some potters of the old time. We have just g pol Eg 
that thought had any share in the production of such pur, but | dency to substitute Art for industry, here we aaa a sare aD al 
this and all other such solecisms arise from the inveterate shane after substitute labour for Art. It is most interesting to - por A prt 
the picturesque which is retarding the legitimate progress of the | that some one else has done, and the bald s a rb wh . rs * 
potter's art in England. Expense and elegance do not go hand-in- | not to be applied to everything, oe 7 hag diffic iit to soe’ either the 
and here any more than in larger matters, and many of the | from the form and the ornamentation, sod ting oak time or talent to 
cheaper articles are by far the most harmonious. The portion of a | Art or the industrial advantages of et won to ouun hee 
set manufactured for the Queen is, taken in detail, made up of work | producing at enormous cost a blue- seme Set naan deol 
of high character; but it may well be doubted whether the result be | curiosity it may be admirable, and ‘es ob ee Pwillin rong seo 
equal to the labour. Many of the other works are beautiful, and | devote themselves to producing - ers ae should fairly 
Perhaps the very best object of its class in the Exhibition is the | All we ask is, that the nature of t " to obliterate modern che- 

|| Limoges cup exhibited by this firm; but it is pre-eminently a work | understood. We may as well attemp 
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less important | exhibits works of size and great importance in oe ge ee for ae wees it) London are Messrs, Get 
We engrave some of the e868 — . | several branches of his trade : he is at once - — A ea generally i 
contributions of M. Vicor Palusann, artisan, the artist, the manufacturer, and the that the Fren ve made large or marked advan “9 
merchant —designing his own productions, and Y . 


| 





bronze manufacturer, of Paris; inasmuch : 

hem. His fame was but com- : 

as they are suggestive, and show the grace | often working at t p P sench & en 
mposi executi ced in 1851; it was established at subsequent | this branch of Art, although i 

a oe exhibitions; and he now holds foremost rank that their productions still surpass those of other 

among the bronze manufacturers of the French country of the world. The best of the works they a- 

capital —a rank to which he is eminently entitled. hibit are not those that have been most recently pro- 














duced. The more attractive objects depend rather | high character. There is, however, 0 : 

: upon startling novelty than purity of design: | by M. Paillard that does not fet oe Bees 7 
given to objects accessible to all who love | some of the largest of the collections may be ex- of thought as well as labour—of the w 
the beautiful in Art. But M. Paillard | amined without finding a single work of really | naar with that of the artisan. 





———— 
mistry, and bring back the old alchemist, as endeavour to found an | necessity of strongl insisting upon this phase of the question is 
Art-industry upon processes and results co-existent with far back sendened inpuation by the momentous fact, that the mam! 


generations, unless these results can be brought into harmony with | more generally than not, in this Class XXXV. appear to _ 
society as it is. That the Art-industry of modern civilisation can | fo 


; : of utility 
tten—judging from the displays—that the question 

have much to hope from the prolongation or revival of what prac- ps inte r Ae! of industrial ial Art in Brit oe 

tically amounts to laborious idleness—that is, great labour bestowed | have co nfined Omen oni all but exclusivel 

on merely or mainly curious re | 


to mere " 
: mi sults—is neither to be expected nor | objects that he want ter eee: eee ich might be igaael 
desired. This is not meant to damp enthusiastic research into the | by all without affec ing the ’ emsanal or domestic a a ped 
best processes of the early potter artists, and if the researches of | and while this may furnish work to a few, it has bu - 
rey enable us to secure, by easy means, what they only reached | indirect effect upon the daily ind of a manufactu and better 
ene te ne watching toil, the gain would be conspicuous; but | Art-industry for England means mingling refinement and of this 
legitisnate | vache ab mage hy these men will add nothing to the | taste with articles made in bulk and sold in quantities ; Jess 


7 ® nineteenth century. This will, no | kind of hich includes pottery 
wou Gee oe ‘ . ad di “s & most mercenary and utilitarian | ovidenes ae gcse her nen in the Exhibition. es oy ios 
Hbject, and the impeachment is admitted; but the | many fine, and some very beautiful, articles display 
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The Stove and Fenper 
manufactured by Messrs. 
for Messrs. Hovces axp Sons, of Dublin. They 


ved underneath are 
wapen, of Sheffield, 


. 


are of polished steel, inlaid wi 
ak nin andl with ormolu, of excel- 
character. The 


workmanship, and of attractive 
chimney-piece 1s of rich marble. 
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Messrs. Cuvee anp Sox, of St. Paul’s Church- | proof Safes and Detector Locks. W 
yard, exhibit a largo assortment of their Fire- | a large Door Lock, the “ stoc Po ating . 
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made of polished steel, the face and sides of which are covered with medisval ornament in brass. 




















already named, and by many others, is most cheerfully acknow- 


ledged—and for some of these works commendation is not needful, | po 


as censure could not be hurtful, because in their individual parts 
they secure the admiration of all competent judges; but the heartiest 
and most abundant delight in such beauties is not incompatible with 
& regret, equally profound, that Art—and in its most naturalistic 
= picturesque aspects—should have been reserved for the mantel- 
shelfs or the boudoirs, and that its higher and simpler refinements 
should not have reached the china-closets of the rich, or the plate- 
— of the poor. Our potters are too much bitten with mere 

miration of France. ey are spending their strength in per- 
potustion of principles as false in Art as in industry, and not till 
they leave their present course, and go back to that which formed 
the basis of old Wedgwood’s success, can 





the country secure the | 


measure of progress which the advantages possessed by modern 


tters otherwise ought to 
solation in knowing that the 
worse, but that they are not so 


almost in imitation 
from Copenhagen, 
there is nothing to compe 
when British thought is al! 
ornamentation, our pottery wi 


as it now is for superior quali 


production. 


roduce. 


There is, however, some con- 


of England are not only no 


ters 
Thad, in these respects, as the potters 
of continental rivals. With the exception of a certain air of rough 
grandeur about the style of some of the articles exhibited by Jean, 
of Paris, one or two articles by Austria—especially a vase of low tone, 


of metal work—and some we: 
where the influence of Thorswalden is 
te with the display of British goods ; 

allowed its legitimate influence in the 
Il become as attractive from its beauty 


t-up specimens 
minent 
yoods and 


ty and the energy employed in its 
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This engraving is taken from 4 beautiful ex- | ole te leben, ond wi g ‘3 | | 
i n- resu ; | *es : . 
pty si lomors gy ton 2 ‘x Paul’s art in the Exhibition that this—a oe 
ri . surpass 


j taste. The 
Church: It is, of course, hand-work, the | duction of English hands and 
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it continues to give healthy and remunerative | continental rivalry and the great m és 
employment to yor of thousands of young | that have been late ae ating 
women, notwithstanding the natural influence of | of the marvellous machines & 


————— 





bases as seem, time out of mind, to be essential | 


in the arrangements of patterns for lace. Devon- 
shire sustains its supremacy in this manufacture ; 


+7 raising the quality 
= ut that there has been any absolute progress in raising 
DECORATIONS. of the work exhibited now, az compared with what was then 
Under this heading various classes shall be grouped, because, | played, is by no means so evident. Sty es may be changed: change 
although technically separate, for all practical purposes they are may ive place to Louis XIV., or vice versa, and w elit of work in 
essentially one, being almost universally used in combination with | may Be from a worse to a better general style, the q Y vance, but 
<— ae Ornamental painting, imitation of wood and marble | which the better is set forth may not — caine i 
(technically, “ graining”), r-hangings in their various styles itive retrogression, in manipulative dexterity, ition; 
and even furniture silks, Am mal demote and chintzes, all a sa The one has ates to thought, the other * at vd 
within this comprehensive head ; for although these latter may be | and, just as a great thinker may be unable to ore an 
supposed to belong more to furniture than to that which is usually eloquent or refined diction, so the better quality of deco 
| known as decorations, yet the practical result is far otherwise, and | may be presented in the worse quality of executive painting: 
, they form a most essential part of successful interior ornamentation. | constitutes the better or worse qualities of execution tthe ebang? 
|| The various branches shall be taken in the order indicated. | painting is worth a moment’s notice, chiefly because Of * 
That there is some difference in the style of ornamental inting | that seems to be creeping over the ornamentists of of decorative 
applicable to house decoration since 1851 cannot be seriously doubted ; | change anything but favourable to the higher qualities 
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Messrs. Recxuxss & Hicxutxa, of Nottingham, are extensive and highly meri- 
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established ; 
1, London, 


torious contributors of British machine Lacs: the firm ie lo 


they have borne “honours” in all the exhibitions—that of 1 


«4 
s 


ar <i 


and that of 1855, Paris, more especially—at which they have competed. The 


four designs we engrave are of great excellence, furnished by their 


7 


4 
being in one piece, and having no joins or “appliqué” work. 








Art. From within the memory of two generations, up till 1851, 
there is no room for doubt that French influence mainly guided the 
pees painting of this country, and that latterly Watteau was 
: he great high-priest of that inspiration. Nor has there ever been 

igher authority in the style which he created. With him, genius, 
combined with glorious colour, made every touch revel poe elo- 
quent in the expression of beauty; and his style upon the 
principle of producing the most vi and harmonious effect with 
. least possible labour. Hence the influence of Watteau produced 
these two cardinal qualities—fine colour and dextrous manipulation 
— proportion as the imitators reached the beauties of the master. 

ut these two qualities exhausted Watteau’s strength; and even 
them, it was found, in 1851, by the many, what had long been 
known to the few, that, as a style, the ornamental Art of 

rance was far below the ornamental Art of Italy. Other influences 


| by men of 





—lIndian and Moorish—also bore down against the former favourite, 
and the result has been that the school of Watteau has all but dis- 
appeared from the t Exhibition. Now, although the general 

cannot be doubted, neither can the manipulative loss be over- 
‘ooked; and it is a sad deduction from the pleasure which higher 
styles and forms now used are calculated to inspire, to see these pro- 
duced by the smooth feebleness of excessive labour, rather than by 
the ing brilliancy of executive power. Other influences have 
helped to produce this change. Formerly, the schools of Art, inspired 
—— ans age ew | e Ay of Bee gran in 
handling as much as in i outline ; it was charged against 
aeeee veanls that thar chied attention was bestowed on the orna- 
mental house painters in their schools. For many years, these former 
conditions have been changed—the masters not sesame to teach 
what they are unable to appreciate, and the ornamen tion 
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exhibited. The design is by Digby Wrarr. It is a work of a high order, rich, yet in perfect | 


being macadamised down to that level which enables incompetency | 
to travel more sinoothly over the highways of preferment. The 


harmony; the colours being skilfully blended. 


. * . atter of 
the bones rather than catching the spirit—in the m 
duction ; because, to say nothing of the highest value of that 





direct results of divorcing Art from the Art-teaching of the country 
will be met when the general question of design is looked at. Here 
We meet with one of its indirect effects in the feebleness of handling 
now as compared with the ornament exhibited in 1851, except in 
those anmaie which are the work of Frenchmen 
remnant of the rich, vivacious pencil of Watteau finds a ray of 
refulgence. Nearly everywhere else it is labour, and that only, 
| which challenges attention ; because it is absurd t 


© pretend that the 
laborious reproduction of a style such as that of Loui 


r to han to igh a style of 
execution, is any real advance in interior decoration, although it has 
Even of the 


we are snatching at 


uis Seize—more 
| familiar to our grandfathers than to us—and in as h 


supplanted the worse style in fashion for a season. 
| Italian style, which is evidently so popular, 


, where the only | 


a 
as the representative thought of the people who pre it, 
almost equal claim lay in the vigour and beauty production. 


4 istics, and 
With the exhibitors in this class it loses both characteristics, 


and Art, 


looks but the corpse of a form once instinct with en ont 


i like a 
or at best a motley medley of incongruous parts, 
lation of a great oak Unity is an essential element of Pr the best, 
not to say excellence, in all ornamentation ; and poo! is i 
or rather most costly, examples exhibited, this 4 pro 
absent. What, for instance, would be anges eccle- 
up as follows :—Franco-Italian pilasters suppo: “4 J —s iy 
siastical ornament, based on marble painting, of Jy etched ¥i 
French ornament, indifferently drawn, — ~ - an thes, 
gold, a frieze of heavy scroll-work, more akin recian 
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We engrave two of several Carpets manufac- | tured and exhibited by the eminent firm of | Warsox Bowtor, & Co., of Old Bond 
: . ” nd Street. 


—— anything else—it may be modern Greek—with the antique 
ped other classic forms, wrought in about it—the whole pro- 
oe be Id and colours, which create a compound of effect as far 
pane rom the vivacity of French as from the dignity of Italian 
- mentation. The combination, when looked at in words, is pre- 
po ea, and it is not less so when realised in colours, however the 
a of tones employed may hide the jarring incongruities. 
okt ane *ppeoximetion to a style in such heterogeneous anomalies, 
the’ > , the -_ advance towards securing unity with novelty— 
Cowie step towards what can be called style—is made by Purdie, 
this hac and Co., in the design for a dining-room decoration. That 
aed as other drawbacks is quite sang Bye as the difficulty of | 
sid ing up the dark and heavy colours; but, ot from these con- 
erations, there is more unity and novelty in this work than in any 


wisely. The artist has here very skilfully, and | with the happiest effect, adapted to his purpose | the graceful forms which Nature supplicd to him. 


other exhibited of the same character. There are, of course, many 
specimens of r ble, and some examples of very clever, orna- 
mentation ; but these require no special remark, as they illustrate no 
important truth in Art. Not so, however, with one falsit that is 
again becoming prevalent—viz., the painting of cornices darker than 
the walls. This, by destroying the height and size of an apartment, 
is a perversion of the decorative principles, the result of which can 
be seen at a glance by comparing the principle adopted by Maclachlan 
with that adopted by Trollope in the examples of decoration. One 
effect many of the other wall and room decorations have in common, 
that is, superfluity of gold; and in some cases, so prominent is this 
feature, that it might be taken for granted that every practical 
decorative artist would require a special staff of gold-beaters—the 
surest index of artistic poverty, both in thought and execution. 








ee 


complete without some «xamples of yenerable city the 


js ous jewel” | cactus flower—is a work of singular 
one of the most important manufac- has been there sought and found. | merit, from the loom of Messrs. Ratliff ; 
tures of our country, and one that | The specimens shown by its ——— 
. | manufacturers, Messrs. Ratiirr, Mr 


C. Newsome, Messrs. J. & J. Casu, and | 


Messrs. Cornets, Lrevt, ann Wes- 

ster, will safely bear comparison with | 

those of St. Etienne. The ribbon that | that to the left is from the loom of Mr. 
| heads this page—an adaptation of the | Cash, so is that of the fern and heather. 


thought, taste, and labour—their 
5 = = e7. Art and their Art-manufactare~ 
has undergone marvellous improve- : a8 


ments of late years. “The uses of 


adversity” have been learned in the | The small specimen is from that of Messrs. Cornell & Co., the other two being accord to them greater justie® 


endian 
Any two individuals—the one an upholsterer, the other a gilder— 


bination ; hereafter we hop? 


and had the tone of the silk been leas positive in the panels, the effect 
could produce the side of a room in panels, with gilded moul ings on would have been still better; althongh now this fpecimen in the 
a white ground, and red silk centres ; there is no Denatiee Art either Furniture Court is, as a whole, one of the most artistic and 
in the ideas or in the working out; and to have produced such speci- in the Exhibition; and it is not difficult to see how the indi- 
mens, which were plentiful as blackberries fifty years ago, as ex- cated here might be carried out into an elegant, and wi es 
amples of progressive decoration, displays either astounding modesty ficent, whale” In many not dissimilar specimens, as intention 
or _ most sterile poverty of invention, combined with more than but far inferior in result, the same style of thought and effort is ev 
or rag: Pogo spe of perception. The only thing which could have | dent, and there are one or two variations of means not un d 
made this old style of ornamentation worthy of exhibition, would notice. Kershaw’s imitation of silk is one of these ; and the pri 
have been the new and harmonious combinations of colour, or the | here adopted could be worked up into the most ied effects 
a , Am ya “ wy sold, either in its quantities or relations; What that principle is has not been stated, but it locks e the result 
mer Mrs ~ - ri ct a firms, wit ; more or less success, of “combing” on a silver or metal nd, and, if 80, the expense will 

peters aA er - a | marked superiority in their efforts. revent it ever becoming more than a clever example of a 
a md ~ ° 0 eo truer e les of decoration, that by the ~ done without reference to cost. In the imitations of woods 

c omas holds an honourable and conspicuous position; marbles there has been no healthy“progress since 1851, if, 
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The Wixpow we engrave was executed by | 
Messrs. James BALLantine anv Son, Edinburgh, for | 
South Bantaskine House, on the site of which the 
battle of Falkirk was fought in 1745. . The 
of Prince Charles Stuart and his generals, 


George Murray and Lord John Drummond, are | the ir armori blazoned 
i ; res their i 

ae x & costume of the period, studied aS in the wrap ey tes 
— OF deer ee, and the vivid colours: of | by some sold i describing 
t ighla dress and accoutrements come out | racter and achievements of these chet leaders 
very brilliantly in the glass. Above and beneath ! in the rebellion. ant 





Pemer 


| a 


AS 
¥S 





LORD JOHN DRUMMOND. 
DrumMonp, thy valour, loyalty, and zeal, 
Were all devoted to thy Prince's weal; 

Perth’s gallant hosts 4 the Stuart's foes ; 
And Stuart's standard o'er Bantaskine rose ! 


CHARLES EDWARD STUART. 
CHARLES’ eagle glance like lightning scanned the fie 
Fev pe By od mys ela = pe merge * 
Anew their hearts with love he fired, 

Anew their frames with energy inspired. 


LORD GEORGE MURRAY. 


MURRAY, the first to lead in batt 

Y, le fray, 

~ Falkirk Muir thy courage won the Soy; 

Far in the van was ever heard thy ery— 
Follow me, men, we conquer or we die!” 





re with what Kershaw 


there has not been manifest declension, for labour has now taken the | nothing in the present Exhibition to com 
e best graining exhibited 

















— 
——— 


or of genius, and the one is invariably inferior to the other. A 
more tis pyist can always produce “ literality,” and a man may spend 
cel ree ye copying a piece of marble than what would buy the 
real material. It is needless to say that, however like, such imita- 

is are commercially worthless, and that he only is the clever 
Grurct Who can gather up and reproduce the general characteristics 


pe wood or marble he is imitating, so that his work can be at 
pos sem. in quality and reasonable in price. Imitations, painted 
ists paint pictures, are useless for pu: of trade, and in 


i respect the labour of '62 is far behind the genius displayed in 
better 3 ile, as a matter of fact, the imitations are rather worse than 
ise » Just as what constitutes the general characteristics of any marble 
po ore akin to the whole than the closest imitation of any individual 

©xceptional pieces. In this higher quality of imitation there is 





Moxon, and others, exhibited in 1851 ; and 
now is by the former of these names. : 
There are many examples exhibited in what is known in this 
country as the German style of decoration; but these have no right 
or title to be treated as works of decorative Art in any higher sense 
than as paper-hangings may be s0 considered, because the German 
specimens display no higher qualities than what block-printi 
can, with equal effect greater facility, produce ; indeed, few 
the hand-painted ornaments of this class can mg with the 
artistic skill which Delicourt used to throw into his best specimens 
of colour-printing ; and it would be a waste of time to notice at fur- 
ther | works, al painted by hand, which teach nothing, 
and only show the combined results of mediocrity and labour 
through colours as raw as the forms they fill up are conven and 
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. Weengrave 
i ufacturers of WALL Parers 

ape ft pon ners eal ony contribute; it is adapted from the 
one 
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gts engra f the Paixrep Grass W f Messrs. Cuartos 
W. Wooutaus & Co., of High Street, Manchester Square, maintain the | We engrave one 0 ay 
Messrs. W. WoouLs % 





Pompeian style, and is a fine specimen of harmony in colour as well as in per- 
fection of finish. In this important branch of Art the advance has been great in 
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England—graceful simplicity having taken the place of gorgeous costliness. 





axp Bett, of Regent Street. It illustrates the Fall and the Redempho™ 


| 
| 
| 





insipid. Turning from these, then, to specimens of paper-staining, 


of both countries ; 
might well occupy much attention and much space. 





In those papers the French method of production was gone into, 





pa and has changed with the 
of the results respectively obtained followed the investigation of | but in it,even more than 
means employed, and to these papers readers specially interested | of style has been accom 
in this class are now referred. To the general reader it may be 0 


" enough, and there, 
the French, from employing both artistically and materially higher - ¢ 


and more expensive forms of production, secured not only a propor- | of Eden.’ by Des F 
tionately hi _ result, but a superiority even above the r: propo: en, by ‘osse. 





examination of the ee 
a large but not an increasingly important class of product, which 


‘eaders of the | encourage the idea of p 
ARtT-JOURNAL are aware that to this subject of paper-hangings con- questioned whether the art of 
siderable attention was devoted at the beginning of the year 1861. | in its higher elements—is eq 


examples of that craft, = we = 
tw 


iy | 
t with the past processes : 
isting internat ; 
ut the a _ contra it 
staining—not m 
to what it was some ewer 4 
cially in Paris. It is, no doubt, different in some 1mF decoration 
and carefully contrasted with that of the English. A comparison 


in hand- 


inted ornamentation, the 
ied with more than & been elest 
: ) of power. In mechanism and labour the progres* = 
enough to say, that the conclusion then arrived at was this—that perhaps, never were more “the ‘Garden 
ictures by Zuber, OF Uh umbet 
hazardous to nome bas 10 
ratio of the | of blocks required to print such works, and when ei0! sired in 
{ means employed. Such general conclusion was based upon an be werbed aah its tivt into the whole, the skill and care 
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onal di 


; 


in style of house 
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the production must be manifest. Unfortunately 

| does not necessarily augment the value of any Art or Art-industry. , nearer the number a 
On the contrary, these are more truly estimated by the extent with | others used for this p lead to labour and sorrow, both to pro- 
which genius is able to supersede labour, and, tried by this standard, | ducer and purchaser. long as naturalism was predominant, that 
these block-printed pictures are more likely to show the decay than ; : t 
the advancement of this branch of French industry. As pictures | no equal, combined with their dextrous manipulation, made them 
they are utterly worthless, being destitute of those qualities of indi- | masters } " t 
ought, which constitute the true value of works of exploded, notwithstanding their refined ideas colour, they produce 
Art; as examples of wall-decorations, the resent a bygone age, | nothing remarkable, either in novelty or beauty, although all they 
least, in that form, so long | do has still a marked manipulative superiority. Apart from this, 

as the chariot-wheels of general progress remain unreversed. Fifty which of course is a most important commercial quality, we look in 
fhousand block-laid tints could not make a creditable picture, unless 
© artist, like Albert Durer, was to adopt wooden blocks for the 
utterance of his own thoughts, and in this age no such man would 


Viduality and ¢ 


which there is no prospect of reviving, at 





The establishments of Messrs. Mecui (Alderman) axp Bazix, of Regent Street 


ry 
See 1 \Z) 

<a rar 
4p Gy? 2G 


; & 2) | 





We select a few of the many objects they exhibit—their manufacture. The 








principal is a Warrina Tasue Ser, in ebony and silver, skilfully 





adapted from works of the fourteenth and fifteenth centurics. 





They are all in excellent taste. We have left ourselves no space 





for descriptive details; but the works are sure to be examined. 








increase of labour probably adopt wogeag colours as a medium ; but five colours is 
1g 

ornamental style of drawing and colour, in which the French have 

vain for anything striking—not in the vulgar sense, but as adapted to 


the altered change in style among the French exhibitors in this class ; 
and while there are many specimens of paper-hangings which, from 


h-class paper can well bear, and all the 


of the situation. Now, when that style has been all but 
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Street, exhibit a variety of Grand, Boudoir-Grand, and Cottage, Piaxoronras- each 
’ 








chanism or construction. That of which we give | Messrs. Coutarp axp Cottarp, of Grosvenor 
an engraving is in an elegant walnutwood case, | Street and have held foremost rank as 
inlaid with ivory, tulip, and various woods. The | manufacturers of the Pianororts during the whole 
ornamentation is very beautifully executed. The | of thecentury. Their reputation is not confined to 
work is, altogether, one of the most graceful and | Great Britain ; it has gone over the whole civilised 
elegant that has been produced for a refined | world. Our duty is, however, limited to the 
drawing-room. Our description must be limited | decoration to which the “cases” have been sub- 
to the exterior; but the reputation of the firm ed The one we engrave is a work of grest 
has been long established for the combination : @ gorgeous yet harmonious display of 
of clearness of tone and delicacy with firmness 

and power ; and they have obtained “ honours” at 

instrument having some speciality, either in me- | all the exhibitions at which they have competed. © 
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artistic skill, designed and wrought with the best | possible effect. There are other of their works to which the observation may with equal justiceapp)y- 


simplicity and lack of colour, are highly creditable to the makers, | care, this halt in Art-resources will not improbably reduce a hie 


and admirably adapted for ordinary purposes, there is not one i i i i i i At 

; cas ~~ eS, at | in their co rd to this uct. . 
— = Se qualities for which the French were Seanaie tee it is Sista ts chan 0 bie Bai Butish skill “a enterprise in 
— being successfully turned to account in the new path which | branch of industry, and it will be the fault—and to the i 
Owen Jones “ye ~ rhe penalty panning, They have raised no | of the English makers, if they do not now secure & fair share of that 
and their hi tory eo = ipey Wyatt to modify the re-creations, | which the French have long h d as a monopoly—the markets 
who can ods t the th a that, like England, they have some | and America in the better and best class of paper-hangings. 
ee pt L. e th oy ts of such with moderate success, and | is some evidences of awakening to this prospect on the part of one 
blushingly torsos “; . > not better the thoughts they so un- | or two English firms, and the most prominent of these 1 the ine 
wore gh | yal f “- & state of things cannot be esteemed as | nation to spend something on designs. In the articles on 
ib J yee “ ss i, . present, a mildew had passed over this | and Englis otgar hastings already referred to, it was stated thst 
Gallic neighbours have not ‘aon = transition of style our | designers for paper-hangings had hitberto been put on 8 vib 
invention for which they hav i facility and fertility of | writers of show-tickets—men who hawked their wares from door to 

c y have long been credited; and, without due | door, taking, after the usual huckstering, what they could get for the 


ee 








The SrpEBoarp we engrave is the production of | duci a ha effect. ; . ‘ : 
Mr. Henry Oopex, Cabinet-maker and Uphol- ingly lanes The carving; of io Ag oe riya yp tee much rather than too 
sterer, of Manchester—a Provincial manufacturer of ie i highly a fog ectively wrought ; portions 
whose works successfully compete with those of . . pa tp the Aa. laser among the best ex- 
the Metropolis. It 1s made of light Dantzic oak, ‘ ; ter, being intend aha en bo mantis in cha- 
inlaid with dark English oak, the contrast pro- | is of excellent and appropriate d cmy pe Be 
- os bed e, 
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English workmen in the establishment. 


and in its various parts: the designer is Mr. Apam | Broacn, the artist of the house, and it is executed | solely by 


product, not of their brain, but of their power of “adaptation ”"—a | be distorted or cut up to suit the construction of a room, or to do 
euphoneous word, covering an ugly process. We repeat the state- | duty as a background for the display of some “ worldly ” picture. 
pene the noise it occasioned was in proportion to the sting that | It is not wonderful that some should thus attempt to extract gain 
~~ inflicted ; but there is evidence in the present Exhibition that | out of godliness; but it is wonderful that the all but universal 
"y adapting process has given way to. some extent, and that some | reverence for the higher mysteries of Christianity should not frown 
our manufacturers are beginning to find out that generosity, like | such works into obscurity, especially as many of them are as bad in 
denen? is the best policy. In several of the spaces there are| Art as they are destitute of spirituality. These examples from 
esigns of evident originality and power, and first among these are | Leeds, however, escape such errors, and show that even Gothic has 
Some examples from Leeds. Like many others, the designer of these | no’ n connection with the cant of medievalism, with which 
atterns has been bitten by the Gothic mania, although not to a| the lower class of minds are attempting to overload it. Vulgarity, 
hopeless extent, and his works contain internal evidence that he | unfortunately, can be imported into all things, and the most un- 
> extracting the good without imbibing the other characteristics | gainly things exhibited are those in which the vulgar in taste have 
‘ medievalism. That is deplorably rampant even in paper- made religion bear their crushing and uncongenial weight. The 
angings, and the most sacred symbols are indecorously made to other English manufacturers of paper-hangings who show good 
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The British Furniture Cou 
illustrations ; the difficulty is to : 
The work of —o - give an eg oy Me ~ 
ibuted and manula - M. ; 
page Beery ivory CABINET, in two parts; the style Italian, 


Mesers. Keira & Co., of Wood Street, London, contribute ¢ 
variety of examples of silk Fuantrcne Haxcixs, manufactured 


by them. Of these we engrave four 


imens. In all cases 
the designs are of considerable merit, a 


very pure in character. 


tury. The upper part, with two doors, is ornamented with inlaid ivory, and two 
engraved ivory panels, representing subjects from the fable of “Love and Psyche,” 


after Raphael, taken from the engravings of the period, of which they are fac-similes. 
This part rests on a table, with drawers, supported by four columns or pillars, orna- 
mented with ivory; the whole is enriched with precious stones of various descriptions. 


designs manifest a vigour and invention which must alarm French | 


competitors. Even the quality of work is proportionately very far 
ahead of what it was a few years ago; and Tithough what the j 


ury | 
has declared to be good workmanship is never likely, from the styl n | 


declan ein 
which it is produced, to be popular, yet, when adapted to a style 


more in unison with British energy and thought, it will produce 
= full of prospective encouragement to this branch of British 
trade. 


The other exhibiting nations in this class show little that merits 
either detailed remark or much approbation. The chief display 
comes from Austria, and from the specimens sent, it is evident that 
apart from custom-house difficulties, the Austrian market is open to 
either England and France, or both, for the worst 

stainers in either country are better than the best in Austiia. It is 
difficult to convey any idea in words of the feebleness and washed- 


of the paper- | 


are richly dowered with floral graces; others, more nad 
are chastedene from medisval ornament. Messrs. Keith 


like character of these productions, and these Austrian mene 
have not even the merit of being able to copy tne hibits are not 
creditably. From Belgium and the Low Countries, pres the some 
quite so bad, but the manufacturers there do not & v hi : 
energy and skill in the production of paper-hangng”, 
fellow-countrymen do in many other departments a oe 
truth is, the Art of these countries has never ; 
form, simply because it was never of the ornament#) 
Lew efforts in pene wring, Ape the = age | 
igher pictorial attributes represen i 
industrial artists have played a noble part, and hae 
example, for even when surrounded with artists ities 
shedding a lustre over the coarser and lower ne aid 
turesque, these workers in woods, metals, an Sip 
materials, resisted the lower, and succeeded in inspiring 


jus was 
ai 


their works 
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ined “honours” at all the Exhibitions that | Messrs. Pix Brorners, of Dublin, are renowned | engrave two of their “patterns,” i 
ome place of gt a They manufac- | manufacturers of the Irish fabric, Tansinzr. We | marks on the monefectere for ;: one pi Pa cm, 


ture for many of the ing upholsterers, and 
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is ye and manufactured for Messrs. a, 
LEY AND ; No.2 for M . Ga 3 , : executi i logne. 
and No. 3 for Meme. Jenmeen Ame deans. Farina. It is a beautiful work of Art, designed | and ed by Srernax, an artist of Co 


imens 
with the higher and purer influences which sprung from the nobler | country know the value eA oa poaie pode | pedro 
phases of industrial Art. These nobler influences seem destined to | shown are more than respe pos hw Swedish patterns prove 
play a still more influential part in such industries as that now under | but in the cheaper kinds of — rem onan 
consideration, and should Italy devote its en and artistic power that British manufacturers have n te of on quality tn tabri . 
to industry and commerce, the surpassing skill of its artisans in all | quality or price. Some of these pat om from sixty to 
that relates to ornamentation, would be the only force which Eng- | and in a better style of printings can ; Phan Swedish makers 
land would have to fear in this direction. English manufacturers | seventy per cent. cheaper in_ this ne shows more eloquently 
can keep their own, and make way in the present path of progress | are inclined to sell at—a Geen § Se ch ounoctanens 
against all the powers of France; but if the Italians brought their | than words the wide field ae m an attentive survey of this 
skill and knowledge, acquired through fresco-painting, into the manu- for this claes of manufacture. : ws hat paper-staining is barely 
the sass ee ey ene hand to conquer in ae Clase XX ity and reputation in Paris; that it ae 

e race for fame. this country during the last few years, 

Among other nati ibits some examples of r- | made t progress in this 1, ition of fiscal 
hangings of a qullty hides eee wy! os mnenufacturers ee That will fll 1 further partake of that life whic the aboli 
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The “ Norwicu GATES ” of wrought iron, mant- | factured by Messrs. BARNARD, Bisuop, AND Bar- NARD, are especial objects of admiration. They 
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are designed, and the work has been superintended 
Mr. Tuomas Jeckyit, of Norwich and of Furnival’s A, ——————e | 


restriction infuses into all branches of trade; that our manufac ee phar nang Kags CEE by good taste. For 8 
are entering, for the first time, turers difference of opinion as to what ht is to find 


- into a race on equal terms with “painted or papered, the purpose soug: 
the French for the markets of the world ; and that, with such profits pp Be nce bes rx all bedi + tnasates, furniture, and pre 
Satens them as Swedish prices indicate, there is every motive for the | The purposes of a carpet are equally intelligible and easily 

isplay of energy in securing a foreign trade for what will become | but silk hangings, for example, are themselves ornaments ™" 


less and less used among the high i “tate | y ’ elves, ral 
who, even now, treat the best kinds pts Set tt bette, along with the chair coverings, form & paces there- 


’ i ase i is evident, 
ae i ty] of interior decoration. ' e urgeors for which b and back und are pro ided. It and 
( Vv 


. - seathle i h m 
> node : fore, that titude is permissible in sue aman 6 
F. way ae — and _ wees, there is an | that soaks ac wan . is open to the chee oa an 
ndant 46 various Vourts, and here, more than in any | of silk dre he ladies, or pictures for the walls 
of the articles of decoration thus grouped together, is there room for | ment. Of anules ane poner Att = are essential ; and just as ® 
= wa! i | 
ee 
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Among the most attractive works exhibited in | highest oe rym emanating from the esta- | composed of po 


a lard oak, walnut, and ebony, 

manufacturer. It is ona sat judiciously relieved with gold. 
In the upper part are two life-size fi 

of Vintage and Harvest. Trophies of ruit, 

corn, &c., are introduced. lower part 


the Furniture Court is the Sipzsoarp of Mr. 
Jawes Lams, upholsterer and decorator, 
of Manchester. It is a production to 
which has been justly awarded the 














i : ign i W. J. Estat ; 
i thermed | mnected relievo of game, fish, &c. | end panels. The design is Mr. 
pedesits; "the fentSal's thane. soneagel * Senge et “fruit and vegetables the curved | and the modelling is by M. Hvcues Prorar. 


—.. 











| . . . s . . 

dress, to be pleasing, must be in harmony with her complexion, so to the English fabric. Plain — we yy, =| a 
must the silk for a drawing-room be in general unity of tone with be well done, and if the — g pong ae oapertee 
its surroundings; but that condition ful led, all else seems to be | question of taste—the ry ome: y. 98 tai co 
eft open to individual taste or national tendencies. If Moorish so, in the matter of silk oe ie oan dee gan opt 
grandeur is to be revived, or French vivacity displayed, there seems apartment is the — 0 Py rpc Bay ony pansy 2 
no reason why the gorgeous silks from Spain, or the sparkling bril- | of colours no more affec ~f Le eyes fall say 
| liancies from “Lyons, should not be represented in the damasks of | the production of a La ag 3° See po he Aaye 

either country ; and provided each individual pattern of silk is har- | attract too much attention a © hsead “saleaey gabe 
monious in itself, it does not seem to matter, as a question of prin- | Art or pei wa preg A pores. S 
ciple in Art, whether it be made up of one or one hundred colours. ; these are employed - e rages ny epee pen 

ere is @ simplicity, which is better than multiplicity, and for| It would be as abs A Saye = ge ee a he en 
English urposes that is best secured through the aid of one or two | fishes, as covering for chairs, pn Py ig cages. Be 
shades ; ut yee the same breadth of effect is reached in the | a a yi for its purpose in thoug ' 


i i i disadvantage, but 
Indian section through the means of a multitude of tones, and every colours employed, if harmoniously arranged, is no disa ’ 
person of taste would 
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m border in Houlds- 
all other things being equal, prefer the Indian | the reverse, as may be seen to some extent by the 0 
—. 
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i f Jackson AND GRATAM. | The one is a Castner of ebony, inlaid w; 
We engrave two of the many works contributed | by the eminent firm © " sid wid io, 
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the oval medallions and other decorations being of chased bronze, richly gilt: 
it is a work of great merit in design and execution. The Piano Case is & 


| 
| 
| 


| 
production of exceed- ing beauty, of | paintings on por- : celain, produced | ALLEN, an ar- : tist in thewr espe” 
fine Amboyna wood, inlaid. The medallions are by al atom, the admirable ae of Mr. | Both these productions are of the highest | 


worth’s stand, where green, red, and blue are most harmoniously com- | and colour they remarkably represent the present thought and 
bined into one beautiful whole. 4 2 n 


| int The French have carried these | i England, while the French man : 
combinations to a far greater extent, although usually cast upon ‘s sly Some as peer waprationevor ns present ideas of the French ; 
more brilliant key, and from their stand-points the effect produced | but, in the meantime, in spite of friendshi and alliance, unless 
on their interiors may be at once true in principle and charming in | styles cannot be made international with advantage to either, The 
effect. With the tendency to more subdued effects in this country, | at the expense of at general truths in interior decoration. 
it would be difficult to introduce these French silks—perfect mar- | silks from Spal weald be more easily ada ted to English oe 
vels of manufacture as some of them are—with the same success, | although in this article of furnishing the British people deworth, 
but even such failures would not be attributable to French error in| meantime, be most suitably supplied at home. Hoult p 
esthetics, but to our own in attempting to force one class of truths | Walters and Son, Keith, and ‘others, exhibit many examples its 
upon - opposing class of circumstances, In this respect our national | class weaving; and although there is nothing exhibited in 108 ¢ 
manufacturers of silk most truly represent and supply our national | equal to Houldsworth’s border already noticed, the specimens 
wants with more success than in most of the other sections. In style | goods shown by Walters and Son show an appreciation of Art- 
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We give engravings of four of the many ex- 
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We engrave one of the Over-poors designed 
and manufactured by Messrs. Wnts ano Paruay, 
of Marylebone Street. It is formed of their special 


¢ 
£1 
Ce ke 


Messrs. Heat anv Son annuall 
“inventor of sleep.” 


-room furniture of 
the best order in manufacture and design. 





material—an artistic mixture of clays and i 
miiché, for which the firm has obtained at 
nown. They are large and meritorious contributors. 
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We engrave one example, a Tower Tasue in 
the style Louis Seize ; te is made of , 
in pure pearl white. The ornament is 
principally foliage and tracery, the 
whole being of carved wood, judi- 


as the humbler, 
They 
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at their works in Dorsetshire. They are 
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iss.el in great variety, and have high repute. 


ciously and tastefully gilt. The designer is an artist in their employ. 








most creditable to that house, and which is not visible among the 
silks manufactured by some others for the large west-end houses. 
That there are stock ideas as well as stock patterns, is most evident, 
from the efforts these houses have made to be specially represented 
in furniture silks, but that they also represent the progress e 
during the last few years cannot be affirmed. The worsted stuffs 
follow in the wake of the silks, and general advance in this branch 
is equally visible in that; so that in this section, as in that of Be - 
hangings, this country has every reason for satisfaction with the 
progress made by our manufacturers since 1851. 





ORNAMENTAL FLOORINGS. 








There is no department of interior decoration so much dependent 
upon climate as the style and character of floors. In Italy and the | 





far south coolness is so essential to comfort, as to have made marble 
or its imitations the only kind of floorings thought of among those 
able to afford a choice. In France, Germany, and meee wood, 
in its various forms, more or less elaborate and ornamental, plays 
the same important which marbles or scaglios do in the south ; 
while in England, where floors are merely made, as & rule, to receive 
carpets, plain boarding will always hold sway against more orna- 
mental forms, except in the cases of the hig ly cultivated or the 
immensely rich. of these styles, with their owe A offshoots, 
are fully represented in the present International Exhibition ; and 
to these, in order, we now direct attention. The marble examples 
may be said to be all seen in miniature, because in truth these are 
not floors so much as smaller specimens of inlaid marbles, and there- 
fore less important for what they are than for what they suggest ; 
and that must be a very unimaginative mind indeed, which can go 
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Mesers. Fay, of Dublin, are extensive manu- 
fecturers of upholst in that city, and their 
efforts have very greatly contributed to increase 
the right appreciation of Art in the Irish capital. 
Their reputation was originally established as 


manufacturers of tabinet, but they have con- 
siderably enlarged their trade by adding several 
important branches to it. We find them exhibit- 
ing not only furniture, but Sirx Damasxs for 
curtains (of which this page contains two excel- 


—. 


i tiful work, formed of root of walnut, enriched with 
pas gor yd ond very gracefully and delicately carved by Irish 


gilding 
artisans. 
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lent examples), and all the varieties of “coach 
trimming,” as well as the admirable fabric for 
which Ireland has long been and remains un- 
rivalled. The Burret we engrave was executed 
for the Rev. Chichester O'Neil, of Shanes Castle. 


through the marbles sent from the various exhibiting countries, 
without seeing that the material exists there in abundance for com- 
binations in this style, hitherto unthought of among the architects 
and decorators of England. Italy, Spain, Portugal, Austria, and 
Belgium, as well as nearly every other country, exhibit marbles at 
once beautiful and cheap, and it only requires the power of gene- 
ralisation, and a moderate share of sk 

them both utility and ornament. The halls and libraries of this 
country could be greatly enhanced in appearance thereby, to say 
nothing of conservatories and other places equally ornamental; and 
what would thus embellish English homes, would be no loss to 
national industry, except, perhaps, to the stone pavior, who is the 
only agent at present in the “laying” of hall floors in this country, 
with few exceptions, which shall be noticed immediately. There are 
several specimens of inlaid marble of English manufacture, chiefly 


| 


ill, to construct from among | h 





We rejoice much to record such satisfactory evi- | dence of the progress of Art-industry in Treland. 


inmate linc 


by Poole and Son, but these seem exclusively devoted to the service of 
the Church. The largest, for one of our cathedrals, is a most elaborate 
example—so elaborate and so frittered away into detail, as to destroy 
more than half the value of the design. Some architects seem to 
think they will conquer by multiplicity of detail, but the mistake 18 
as grave as those of old, who trusted to their much speaking; for 
owever crowding of parts may indicate small fancy, it eq the 
reveals the want of that capacity for generalisation which Me 
highest quality of all Art-architecture, down to floors included. 
tone and combinat‘on of marbles in this cathedral floor are, however, 
excellent ; and it is a marvel how a mind capable of producing § 
excellence of design and effect, should afterwards be able to d yr 
to that littleness of style represented by the superfluity of d | 
which overloads such primary forms. There are some other examples 
in one or two of the Courts devoted to medieval work, of higher 
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The entire Sivz of a Drawinc-room, exhibited and one of the side compartments, there bei . 
LA Messrs. Purpiz, Bonnar, anp Carrrag, of | three main compartments in all, radirwey Pay. oo he eran Spring and 


panels between tho 


inburgh, as @ specimen of decorative Art, long and seventeen feet hi an enankal . 
shows reicgy “a — as oe at the | panels which surmount } + Ee are dlled with Sey erat ed endo thesoend the 
best \ gene’ ian a at once be | painted groups of cupids, emblematic of Painting ine in their natural colours ; tho 
seen from the engraving, which shows the centre | and Music; the centres of the long panels have The mo uldings © upon a ground of purple hue. 


and ornamental portions of the 














went 


MT 

il 

mae are in mat and burnished gold. The | All the frame-work enclosing the mirror and ; whole design, both in arrangement and colour, 
purple tint in the ground of the cameos is the | side compartments is painted in delicate shades | is the work of Mr. Bowxar; and the groups of 
72 positive colour used; it relieves the white | of Sienna marble, which, combining with the | figures, medallions, &c., were also pr att 4 and 
. . e cameos, and also serves as the “ point of | gold enrichments and rich mauve-coloured panels, painted by him; the other parts of the decora- 
colour” to commence the pearl-coloured marbles. | produce a very pleasing and novel effect. The | tion being executed by assistants. 





quality, and this chiefly because they are more simple; but these also 
_ attached to the Church, and although by no means useless for 
= linary dwellings, yet there seems but little encouragement among 

4 upper ten thousand for this highest class style of floor decoration. 
4 mY shall be taken next, although in some minds tiles may be 
pre ered & more important style of floor ornamentation; but as 
te 10 is in the overwhelming proportion of cases used as an imitation 
of marble, and as it is of far less importance to the people of this 
fy? it may as well be disposed of at once. In Italy its use on 
— is all but universal. How admirably adapted for the Italian 
pee only those can duly appreciate who have felt its refreshing 
Ho iy but all can judge of its exceeding beauty, and the great 
i —_ as well as industrial skill displayed in its production, by 
giancing at the specimens.in the taken Court. Nothing can be 
more adapted for the display of genius in ornamentation than this 














material, which is made to combine all the facilities of fresco with 
the finish and polish of fine marbles ; and to the credit of the Italians 
be it said, that even their least accomplished artists in this walk 
seldom or never attempt to supersede the ornamental by the ictorial 
in the decoration of floors. It would be well if some English manu- 
facturers would follow so wholesome an example. But whatever the 
advantages or beauties of scaglio for Italy, and however suitable, 
from cheapness, for certain interior purposes in England, yet there 
are climatical considerations which must be weighed and settled, 
before it could be safely introduced. It would, no doubt, be a great 
improvement if hall or other floors could be laid, cleverly ornamented 
a beautifully polished, at a price little above, or even considerably 
below, that paid for plain stone; but unless the beauty would also 
bear the frosts, and the polish remain reasonably proo againet our 
changing summer atmosphere, the exchange of stone for scaglio 
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The principal object on this page is a 


ff 








Fouwtarn for the dinner table (form- 














flowers), manufactured by 
Mr. Haaray Emanvet, and de- 
signed by M. Cnesweav, a 
French artist, who conducts 











would be neither useful nor ornamental. The question of wear and 
tear is that which should now command practical attention from 


those interested, and if that could be satisfactorily established, there | 


can be no doubt that, to the advance of interior decoration in 
England, the introduction of such floors would often be a great gain, 
From specimens exhibited in the English, as well as in the Italian 
sections, there can be no doubt that this material can be as well 
manufactured, and nearly as well ornamented, in this country as 
elsewhere, although chiefly, at present, that is done by foreign artists ; 
but should the question of climate, as affecting wear and tear, be 
settled favourably, this is precisely one of the manufactures in which 
Englishmen would at once excel, depending, as it does, chiefly on 


the Art of the establishment in Brook Street. We engrave also four Dessert | figures of children personating the 





imitation ; and this Exhibition shows, as all former Exhibitions have 


a 











a girl with , Autumn ; 
and a wood gather » wae 
We add some of the many va- 
luable jewels of Mr. Emanuel. 








| done, that our countrymen are the best imitators of wood and marbles 
in the world. ; 

Mosaic pavement or tiles was incidentally noticed when pottery 
and earthenware came under consideration ; but the specimens and 
floors exhibited by Minton & Co., Maw & Co., and others, — in 
more attention, especially as an important principle is involv 
some of the best of these exhibited works, looked at as meré 
specimens of manufacture. Here, too, the question of authority 
| comes up, and it may be as well to say, once for all, that in bo 

of Art, as in other matters, authority is only valuable when defen 
sible upon other grounds, and becomes no authority at all apart 
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Teen ens 


19, Piccadilly. They are among the most refined 





examples of Art, beautiful in design, in t 
variety, of highly finished wor ip, fre- 





quently of large value, from the rare gems they 
enclose. The coliection is attractive, as it ought 





manufacturer as a jeweller. The principal object 
on the page is a Vasz, dnigned, 








mise of holding rank beside the 
most famous of his contempo- 


7 several of the jewels contained Mr. Prerrornt, a raries. The bas-reliefs are f: k is mi : ra 
oe a Mr. Ricuaro Atrensoroven, of | English artist, who gos we rom | yore i@ minute in finish; the 







form 18 somewhat original and 









decidedly effective; the figures. 
are well drawn and skilfully 














" ee be 
to be; and it has established the renown of the or ey 





and wrought | wrought. It is rightly classed among the best | evidences of English power in the goldsmith’s art. 





from sound reason. That the Greeks, Romans, or Italians have 
done this, that, or the other, is, taking the Art history of these 
nations into account, strong presumptive evidence that what they 
did was right; but it is nothing more; and if any one, or all, of 
them are found to have adopted certain courses inconsistent with 
Principles which seem based on common sense, these courses must 
not be followed, merely because there is authority for so doing: In 
all matters involving progress, Bentham said, “we are the ancients,” 
and for the obvious reason that the accumulation of experience is 
With us. With the early ages, that aggregate of qualities which 


and their creations will have a vigour and originality with which 
Civilisation of later times may vainly endeavour to compete; but 
with principles which require to be elaborated out of accumulated 








make up the imaginative and poetic will probably be more abundant, | p 





i i t least equal, 
experiences, there can be little doubt that the later are a obs 
if not tly superior in position, to the earlier ages, f 
elucidation and amaiaetien. This is the position of moderns —_ 
respect to floors as well as other matters, and by this test Neh 
the productions of these makers of Mosaic pavements peer — , 
It would be vain to deny that high authority can be a —— 

ictorial ornamentation of floors—that heads and whole 4 wa 

produced, showing that in all the best ages of Art suc: — j 

were used for floor tiles. Be it so; but what then P any 
amount of authority prove that a head of Venus is a proper rena 2 
lace for # dirty boot; or that a figure of Mars was & nga 
resting-place for a housemaid’s slop-pail? Or can any specimens 
ingenuity make heads of men and women, or the bodies of satyrs or 
sea-horses, fit subjects to tread on or walk over? To sek such ques- 
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i Cenrar-Piece 
The objects engraved on this page are selected | The 
from the contributions of Denuars. The three 
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Bixa axp Gronpant, of Copenhagen. Their col- 
lection is varied and of great merit; the majority 











of the decorations are copies from Thorwaldsen. | fine examples of his taste and skill. The group | cient Runic, and are probably faithful copies. 
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adorned. They are adaptations from the an- 
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tions is to answer them, for none will venture to defend such folly 
in the abstract; and yet decorations so absurd m theory must be 
equally absurd in practice, although the quality of the carrying out 
may help to hide the original folly from both the manufacturers and 
the multitude. This is exactly the position of the large Mosaic 
pavements now under consideration; the details are excellent, but 
the design is a grand mistake—a mistake which never could have 
arisen if as much thought had been devoted to the adaptation of 
means to ends as has been lavished on the production of individual 
parts. The misfortune is, that ornament is first looked at—a 
striking design being most desiderated; but although such works | 
secure the wonder—perhaps the applause—of the multitude for | 


| @ season, yet the fact of representing a false principle will pre- 
| Vent it being satisfactory, even to them; and although their eyes 
| | 











may be dazzled, and their wonder stimulated, yet the mind remains 
wenatieied. and therefore all but unimproved. What nates it - 
the flesh tints are well graduated, if no fiésh tints should cio sors 
there; or that one hundred and fifty thousand pieces be wor' pw 
a design, if fifty thousand could have been worked into sae arr 
a combination? In truth, these tile designs poe part eto 
labour-as labour, so visible in the grotesque of the chief earthenware 
establishments; and so long as that feeling dominates in its Laer — 
form, there can be no healthy progressive development. — sor 
made for pictures in any fabric or form; and those who pu i paedl 

nent pictures upon them repeat, in their own fashion, the i: in 
of those who used to deface the ball-room floors with ee oak: 

distemper, which stifled the dancers and covered them With “T= 

The individual quality of the tiles exhibited having been 
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hibited in the Vicrdérta Court, and are the pro- 
ductions of artists of Me.povrxe. 

















@ design for a Fountain (execated in wives 


patie), by T. 8. Macnennat; the second is for a | similar purpose (executed also in terra-cotta), t 
vf , cy 


T. Scurry. The Seat is engraved 
from the one appended to prize certi- 

ven to successful exhibitors 
at the ibition held in Victoria, in 
1862. Itis designed by Mr. Summers, 
an artist long resident in Melbourne, 
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siderable skill has been displayed in the introduc- | tion of nuggets of pure gold into thiscomposition. 
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one of the gold medallists ef the Royal 
Academy. e die is by Mr. Arvoupi, 
of Melbourne. The Inxstanp was pre- 
sented to Mr. Bruce, the government rail- 
way contractor, by the employés on the 
line. The design is by Mr. Leviexy. Con- 
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in connection with porcelain ware, we 
= a direct and ecknoviediel copy of 
effort Is concerned, one of the best floor-cloths ever produced was respectin 
of Bes ed ina former number of this Catalogue, that by it 
of Bristol, in imitation, or rather an exact copy, of an old Roman 
cently at Cirencester ; and to the worshippers | sustainin 
y as such this discovery settled the question raised about 
uction of heads and figures into floors, for here there were 
But, after admitting that Hare and Co. have 
with considerable success, little more can be said 
adopted, or the manipulative 


pavement discovered recen 


imitated the original 
regarding either the 


qualities displayed ee desi 


n the work. In 


quality of workma’ 


on to floor-cloths which | principles, 


oor-cloth is a very utili- 





combined with the largest amount of wearing power, that 
cor-tiles in mass. So far as | constitute first-class floor-cloth. If what has been already said 
the designs for floors be true, then it is evident that 
although they have copied a Roman tile 
pavement; and if any other style of getting-up be calculated for 
more tear and wear, then, whatever the verdict of the 
blic will be, or ought to be, for the best 


are and Co., | Hare and Co. are wrong, 


Jurors, that of the 
floor-cloths made on t. 
latter be not perfectly carri 
is, with reasonable attention to pattern, that which wears best; and 
which are most fully covered are most de- 
ation. In this aspect the floor-cloths of Nairn 
mith and Barber, and many other makers, ar> 
Although these makers may not have 


if so, those cloths 
serving of commend 
and although pattern is of great account, yet | and Co., Kirkaldy, 8 


nship is still more valuable; and it is only true | of undoubted excellence. 


rinciples of Art-industry, even if the 
out. Practically, the best floor-cloth 
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will be found in the collection of the Zollverein 





Messrs. M. H. Witxexs axp Soune, of Bremen, | blished, and is highly estimated in all parts of 
are contributors of many excellent works in the Continent. They employ artists of great 
silver, the leading feature of which consists in | capabilities, and give accurate study to the spe- 
the introduction of admirably modelled animals ; cialities in which t principally excel ; they 
of these we engrave two, 4 Centare-Piece and a | are general silversmiths, and their works (few 

ery considerable excellence) 








Fiowsr-Staxp. This firm has been long esta- | in number but of ¥ 
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it has obtained by rightly directed efforts. 














gone to the sam nse i : | 
| i eteeteed ardecaste there isnonecessary connection | their skill in this kind of work, and it is erhaps useless to say that 
| maintained that elegance is het “< . e Ant-JouRNAL hasalways | these patterns are all strict] , eetste in Pern Still the 
|| the whole is also true of the se ag —_ ane, what is true of | variety is wonderful and owe G the varieties are beautiful both in 
With the exception of one or two s Nae cations of the principle. balance of parts and in combinations of tone, for there is little 
are no floor-cloths of foreign eotiodens tate | psa 5 there | intermixture of what may be called colour, either through means 
= yng ure demanding special atten- | aateont woods or stained timber, in the principal examples exhibited. 
n France, Belgiu p ere are dark, intermedi j i 
aati aeieamcal Se ae Sei hes cere re ee thence ily condcts to he rei 
} of w : ’ re comfo: | ti z z , 
sheneen hy ee a — both to the climate and circum- | ran no ya pire ugh ah y ; party seems - a, ram, 
Nee eee Ty ate hee siasest, 20 0 matter of comme, | vasiety fn the Colonial Courts should not be made to Tend a new 
and labour is cheaper, there are ay ve ; and where both wood | perhaps more distinctly ornamental Beats . this work, thereby at 
of ornamented utility. The Belgians — oe are = capaho / once increasing owen leasure an wo od profit. "There are, 
' pe ; - 
y smasuabte Ser | however, dangers to be avoided, as well as new results to be achieved ; 
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Messrs. Exaixcron & Co. are exhibitors of the objects 





duction of the celebrated Jvc known as the “Briot 
















Jug,” in the collection of the Hotel Cl 
Paris: it is a work of rare quality for beau 






the yo 
heads the second column is from asm 


Tazza, ornamented with designs, by Mr. Sran- 
rox, emblematical of the Seasons ; the inner 








of design and exquisite workmanship. Un- 
this is an elegant Carp-Casz, show- 


ing in the centre a medallion of Venus and | designed by A. W nia 
pid. The circular ete which Greek Sen ts a gay en suite with the 


al 










Tazza, ; logue. The 


avs 
—— ee 


circle round the centre has the signs of the 
Zodiac; in the outer are the four Seasons. 





J 91 of this Cata- 
circular object is also a 










to overtask the 





and some of the most im 
section—those of Lauren 


posing specime: 
t, of Paris, mad 


get successfully 


not been successful in any of 
how successful in these com 


perfect the “re'ievo,” the worse 


ns exhibited in the French 
Aly e for the Spanish Duke of 
Alva,—show what those dangers are. From the drawings and ex- 
amples exhibited by that firm, it is evident they are attempting 
wers of this style, by converting what can never 
: yond a flat inlay into a medium for working out 
aa a scroll-work, and pictorial effects in colour, light and shadow, 
and relief. True, taking the present examples as a test, they have 
the dueait ese qualities, and in harmony of tone 
e drawings are not better than the finished work; but, no matter 

- aratively minor qualities, the 

adopted is utterly false when a plied to Sania, so that the more 
e decoration. Where the Belgians 


rinciple 





have introduced coloured wood, as is the case in one or two instances, 
how much more perfect is their principle of flat inlaying, even although 
the effect be sometimes crude and spotted, from that want of har- 
mony in which the French are so conspicuous in all pertaining 
to the management of colours. In Englund, parquet flooring is 
now but little used, although not unknown to the mansions of 
our fathers, and the various revivers of this style of workman- 
ship, such as the London Company, will probably, through the 
cheapening aids of machinery, do something to adapt this elegant 
style to modern necessities ; but, with all efforts to cheapen prices 
by superseding hand labour, the cost must still be far beyond the 
reach of all but the comparatively wealthy. For such this style 
has strong recommendations; it is difficult to imagine anything 
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f con-| Messrs. Harrow anp amples of their 
Messrs. Derry ann Joes, of of electro-plated works, of con- Sox, Gasfitters, of Port- facta F manu- 
Birmingham, exhibit a variety siderable excellence in manu ad tan Sake, o> vaniol poodene of © E., 
: hibit many excellent ex- ers in metal. We en. 
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— a CuANDELIER and a Bracket ; the former being from an admirable 
sign produced for them by the famous wood-carver, Mr. W. G. Rocens. 
for the table, and such as boudoir. They are plated on 
are designed to ornament what is termed “ Spanish 
the drawing-room and the silver”—a white metal, far 
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. - | It is graceful and beautiful, as well as riate in character. The 
| preferable to the o'd and now almost obsolete copper, so long in exclusive use. | Bracket is designed by Mr. J. H. eseceet the aetiak of the house. 


diecalsnciddshenimealaciis pee Gee : 





better or more luxurious for a drawing-room or library than a well- | tation on wood, whereby any pattern or colour could be added by 

ae ye + aoge Sy a Turkey or Axminster covering for ae into the deal } arquet, the combined advantages would at 

re of the floor. It is impossible not to see that at present | once become commercially important. But whatever may come of the 

| the Belgians are foremost in the ranks of this class of roti sore “indestructible incrustation,” the common deal work must be had 

but it is also pleasant to know that some of the English workers in | at comparatively a cheap price from a country like Sweden, and 
wood are treading fast upon their heels, both in quality of design | when polished might prove a highly respectable ‘substitute for oak. 

and workmanship—for here, more than in many departments, manipu- | The only other covering for floors we have to notice, is the com- 

lation is more important than style, although a better style costs | paratively new material known as Kamptulicon, a compound which 

no more in working out than a bad. In Belgium, France, and | resists damp and absorbs scund helbar tian any previously known 

| England, the parquet work is mostly, if not exclusively, in oak and | substance applicable to such ses: and it will have been seen 

| similar woods, but from Sweden and the Zollverein there are | from previous illustrated Pf this Catalogue that the quality of 

| pear ma oo same c= in deal, which, from various causes, seems design has not been px. sat by the producers of the new 

os -” at ata and serefore @ more generally useful character of | material. In this respect the examples exhibited by Tayler, Harry, 

: A semany mp = if to these could be added what one of the and Co. are most creditable : and although this kind of floor-covering 

xhibitors in the Austrian section promises, an indestructible incrus- | can never be elevated above the wane the counting-house, yet 
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Birmingham has achieved an unexpeeted but 
unquestioned triumph in the production of jewel- 
lery. The case that contains examples of several 





firms, in combination (and it is therefore we 
class them together), invites, rather than avoids, 
comparison with the many brilliant displays 





We 
ma- 


that grace the Court of the Goldsmiths. 
select specimens of three of the princi 
nufacturers, commencing with those of 





T. and J. Brace, which certairfly take the lead, 
giving the centre column to those of Messrs. 
. Aston ann Sow, and the third column to 





THE JEWELS OF MESSRS. T. AND J. BRAGG. 








| THE JEWELS OF MESSRS. T. ASTON AND SON. | 


those of Mr. C, T. Suaw. The designs for the 








rare excellence ; productions, in 


from the workshops of all cases, direct 


the manufacturers where 


> 





they contain gems of rare value, but their worth 
is derived mainly from the influence of Art to 
which they have been rightly and wisely subjected. 


a) 





TUE JEWELS OF MR. C. T. SIIAW. 








is nothing w 
of an apartment than the better or worse character of its 


| eet 
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the elements of pleasure may be carried there also, so that the eye 
may be involuntarily educated to a preference for beauty. The 
progress in these several branches since 1851 has been substantial 
— than rapidly surprising among English exhibitors; and while 
the Belgians and others are much as they were at that period, 
and only where they were at the Paris Exhibition in 55, our own 
countrymen have steadily pressed forward, although in some depart- 
ments they are still a long distance from the winning-post. 


CHIMNEY-PIECES AND MARBLES. 


Chissmey-pisces are the offspring of northe:n latitudes ; and there 
ich tends more to make or mar the general a 
imney- 


| pieces. In the 





lazzio of the south they are nearly unknown; in 
alls of Holland and the Low Countries they form 
the most striking features of the apartment. ‘o it used to be in this 
country; and in some of the old mansions, one of the most noble 
features of the domain is the old he!l chimney, carved in oak. 
Among a few this taste for the later antique has revived the love of 
old oak chimney-pieces, and more than one distin ished amateur 
could be sana, who devote i inet, s money > oe 
creating the in this ; while, especi in some of the 
more Bed my provincial towns, the  emaiectane of modern 
antique chimney-pieces is as much a part of trade as the manu- 
facture of antique chairs and sideboards; but notwithstanding there 
exceptional efforts, the attempted revival does not take root, and 
the large carved oak chimney-piece is all but unknown to the Inter- 


the banqueting 
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The new Cuoir Screen for Hereford Cathedral, b far the 
most important and the most successful example of modern 
metal work that has yet been executed, has been produced at 
Coventry, from designs by G. G. Scorr, R.A., by regonce sat 
Ant-Manvractures Compayy, — = immediate — 
direction of Mr. Sxipmore himeelf. screen is CoO! 
of os brass, and copper; and the metals have been treated 








after the manner of the great artists of the middle ages. This 
treatment is happily exemplified in the details we have en- 
graved on this page. The first is one of the iron shafts of 
the arches, with its beautiful open-work enrichment of wrought 


of the grilles, or panels, executed 
precisely by the same processes as 













brass, and its capital of copper foliage, executed entirely with 
the point of the hammer. The second engraving is of one 











the principal arch-heads, and indicates the arrangement of the sub-arches of the arcade. 


wal 





national Exhibition. 
which has so evidently taken place in such articles during the 
last few years, has assumed a still more antique form—one that 
seeks its type in the stone constructions of the old castles before 
the oak ornamentations of the later baronial halls had existence, 
save in the low countries of the Continent. This phase of the 
revival is justified by sound principles. In the earlier period, when 
strength and defence were the main objects of domestic architecture, 
the stone construction naturally predominated, as most serviceable 
for the purposes required. When the feudal was supplanted by the 
civic, and the badge of villanage had been exchanged for citizen- 
ship, the anxiety for strength was superseded by the desire for 


So far as represented, then, the change | 


: ition from the 
luxury. The national progress produced the transition 
stone style of the barons to the wood development now known = 
Elizabethan, which, in all its essential characteristics, was ® 
eee founded on the pone = re — overt 
longing either to stone or bric thoug , 
the . Now, when utility, although for different 


before the prevailing type. 


reasons, has again become the great law-giver, the older stone con 

struction bap see ared, and few will doubt the advantage of 
Mie therein, although present apenas. honed 

the difficulty of keeping the modern development within the bow 


principles involv 


of modern ideas and wants. Some of the chimney-pieces 


_ by English makers cannot be considered within this essen 
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i the rest of the work, by which 
the lower compartments of the 
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We have selected for en 
and Iron Manufactory of De 
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| Auttste. They are obviously 








ving four of the many 
. Houtensacu, of Vienna. 


a ears 


labra, clocks, stoves, fenders, and the | various articles connected with the im 
: | which Herr Hollenbach “leads” in 
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capital of 
designed by accom- 





contributed from the Bronze 
consist of chandeliers, cande- 





rtant trade | plished artists ; true in Art-feeling and Art-knowledge. 








4 Aran 
dis ieet 
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fication, and the discrepancy proceeds from the too common but 
erroneous idea that things ancient must therefore be good. Those 
who required to roast an ox for their retainers, or whose artificial 
light was confined to a blazing fire of wood, necessarily demanded 
oo. ample enough for both purposes; but when the representatives 
of the old retainers cook their own dinners at their own hearth- 


modification of oil, supplies the artificial light—to make the chimney 
Openings and jambs necessary for the former state of things, re- 
appears to serve under the altered circumstances, seems as little 
h In to reason as an attempt to restore the heptarchy. Yet, judging 
an, some of these exhibits, this is nearly all that some of the 
‘nglish marble masons have thought of doing, seeking in size the 
distinction they might be afraid to compete for through taste alone. 











stones—when coal has taken the place of wood, and gas, or some | gested 


on this, as well as on man 
tions were thrown out for the consi 


ions have been 
. at exception refers to the u 
wood and stone construction—one of 
within the wide range of p : 
which the Jurors have made no sign. 


these 


ritative investigation and settlement ; 





igressi t be made somewhere, having a direct bearing 
‘an ene ae tut classes in the Exhibition, it may as 


well be made here. In the introduction to these papers, several 


urors it i tifying to know that, with one exception, 
aliens hive bess opted almost in the precise forms sug- 


ractical sesthetics, and one, therefore, on 


bject does not inspire very exalted ideas of the capacity 
rig od awards py? excellence, because this, in the pre on 
of industrial Art, was one of the great questions demanding au 


deration and guidance of the 
ndoubted distinction between 
the most difficult problems 

The timid evasion of such 


present state 





and for the Jurors to pale 
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| _ His “show” at the Exhibition is exten- | application of Art to objects that hence deri 
reo) very varied. We engrave some of his pro- | their value. Some of the figures introduced ‘aie 


The renown of Revotrut, of Paris, has “ gone 





brooches are as well drawn and as carefully 
modelled as they need have been if “life-size” 





ions; t charming in taste and excel- | M. Rudolphi, however, exhibits a work of higher 
sont in Ast — ing for » Sra on the graceful | aim. It is a “chasse,” for a Roman Catholic 
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church, designed to hold “relies.” The style is at once declared, but is an adaptation 
rather than a copy. It is a most elaborate and costly work, and skilfully manipulated. 








shirked it, through silence, was like performing Hamlet with the guesses which have been made as to the origin of the fluted column, 
part of Hamlet omitted. Still, it cannot always be left in abeyance ; | the flute still remains a timber rather than a stone form of decora- 
and as, even in chimney-pieces, it forces iteelf into notice, it may be | tion. Owen Jones has been silent on the subject, and, so far as we 
as well to devote a few sentences to the recognition of the subject, | know, other writers have been equally discreet ; but, notwithstantea 
whether its practical solution be or be not accelerated thereby. That | reticence, it seems a palpable and obvious truth that the ns 
there is a clear distinction between what would naturally be done | ornaments of the various materials must be governed by the kind of 
in wood, as compared with what would be done in stone, seems evi- | tool necessary for their production. Works of Art proper may be 
dent enough ; and, perhaps, out of this essential difference styles have | produced in any kind of material, and by any means, the end = 
found their sure foundation. There seems no reasonable ground for | all that involves interest to the world; but ornamentation is a m 
incredulity that the classical, under all its modifications, found its more utilitarian thing, and takes into account the capabilities and 


root in wood, and that the most elaborate of the Athenian temples | adaptabilities i ich is only another form of 
sprung, by direct descent, from the log huts of the Atticans. Even | delemenion the po Méhedy hon over thought of cutting stone of 
when marble came into general use in Greece, and after science and | marble with a gouge—that is essentially a wood-cutting tool ; and 
Art had on these principles perfected construction, the origin of the | yet the flute is the production of a gouge, in theory, whatever it may 
type stl found « place in the ornamentation ; and after all the | be in practice. On the other hand, gures in the round, or ora- 
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M. Dvrexne, of Paris, exhibits a marvellously fine collec- 


fF 
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. tions, and regret we can accord to them but limited justice. 





Berlin ; it is of very beautiful design and 
of delicate and refined Art-workmanship. : : 
We have engraved the exterior, and part of the interior, as seen when the Safe is open. 











The Inox Sar on this page is of wrought | iron, the production of Cart Haxscnitp, of 
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ments in bas or alto-relievo, are as evidently the work of the chisel— 
chipped and worked round from the hots stone-cutting tool which 


as been in use, 


under whatever form, among the stone and marble 


poe ~ allages. Phidias might have cut the Elgin marbles in wood 
- feandt marble ; but, so far as we remember, no such works have 
Seted te oo Mee and it was this kind of ornamentation which ele- 
although j beaten treek ty e from a timber to a stone construction, 
ugh its square forms and its “ flute” still cling to the lower deve- 


lopment, as a tell- 
is equally true o 


no less true respecting the character of their ornamentation. 


tale of its humbler origin. What was true of temples 
f mantel-pieces dependent on Greek aaah, sae 
far 


a3 the material of a chimney-piece is seen to be marble, the idea of 


wood, whatever i 


0 EE 


ts style of ornamentation, is neutralised ; but paint 





a fluted pilaster so that the marble is hid, and no effort of imagina- 
tion will enable the eye to conceive it other than a piece of wood ; 
and this not because of the paint, for many stone chimney- 
—— are so treated without destroying their stone characteristics, 

ut because of the essentially wooden character of the ornamentation. 
What is true of flutes is more or less true of certain characters of 
moulding, as well as certain forms of construction. That stone has, 
for cheapness, been sawn and used as a veneer, either for chimney- 
pieces or other purposes, matters nothing, because both are wood 
processes rather than stone; and the fact that such chimney-pieces 
are used would no more prove the identity of wood and stone con- 
struction than the modern practice of so confounding the members 
of mouiding as to prevent people knowing whether they are the one 
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Mr. Putnam, of Broxbourne, is a large exhi- conservatories, and 


bitor of works in Texra Corra, not only for 





be uninfluenced 











aa 








architectural purposes, but for those of gardens, ' 
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grounds. are of excellent design, carefully 
and skilfully modelled, and so “ baked” as to 
prejudicially by weather. Mr. 


ornamentation of 


ssi 


Pulham exhibits a variety of Vases, of which we 
engrave two. His principal contribution, how. 
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plays perpetually, near the entrance to the Hor- | ticultural Gardens. It is an agreeable object, not | too large for any moderately 
‘ eS eet - ! | 





ever, is a Founraix, which, in the Exhibition, 


sized conservatory: 
SESE 





or the other. Formerly, and even in very recent days, architecture 
was so followed, that one moderately acquainted with this practical 
application could tell at a glance whether mouldings were wood or 
stone from the characteristics of the members—those in wood always 
being more numerous, and wanting the simple dignity of those in 
stone. Since architecture has become more a hunt after novelty 
than the working out of recognised proportions and styles, the orna- 
mentation has partaken of the novelty sought in the general structure, 
and the old facility for distinguishing between wood and stone is in 
great measure lost. Take one of the most conspicuous examples in 
the Exhibition for illustration. The marble chimney-piece ex- 
hibited by Hartley, is, taken as a whole, a very noble work, imposing 
in its general outlines, and dignified in its proportions. So much do 
these qualities predominate, that no effort of imagination could 

















nstruction; and if the 
reduce it from a stone to a merely Myre id have the stone feeling 


marble was painted imitation wood, 
and characteristics still of massive 
its chief detail. True, the spiral co 
rather than the mason’s chisel, and 
square pillars give it a veneered look 
nor essentially marble in character; 


would still be essentially stone, and, if painted, ti 
more stone-like than at present, because the feeling of 


be destroyed. Take another example, 


a large statuary marble chimney-piece exhibi 
there are few works of this class likely to comman 
approbation. It is simple in its classicality, el 
tions, and, in these days at least, novel in its gene 


umn indicates the turner’s 
the white panels in the front 


eur, both as & whole and in 


neither conducive to 

but, with these draw 
the pillars 

veneer 
rtant in 1 
by Mitchell, 

more general 
t in its propor 


forms. 
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Mr. Narior, of Princes Street, Cavendish | works in Gass, excl i we — 
Square, exhibits @ large collection of admirable forms are pone yee sh be ake poe _ihe | varied in the Exhibition, while the ornamentation 


is, for the most part, of very considerable merit. 


We have engraved elsewhere the costly and | exhibited by Messrs. Derries; we give also en- poe much excellence not only of “ metal,” 


“ gigantic” Guass CuanpgLigr manufactured and | gravings of their Tasue Grass, of a high order, 
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Ave 


ornamentation; the forms are unques- 
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— good. It is gratifying to know that | for “the million,” sending their productions “ by 
while these eminent manufacturers issue works the thousand ” into all quarters of the globe, they 
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wry, 
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can furnish works of refined taste, such as aro 
calculated entirely to content the most fastidious. 











the elegant double columns, a panel, ornamented in relief, adds rich- 
hess to elegance ; and, as a whole, it forms a most pleasing ex- 
ample of interior decoration. But, suppose it subjected to the 
| eat we have just suggested for Hartley’s—suppose these flat 
amy and fluted columns painted, and the quality of marble hidden 
tom the eye—there is, probably, not one person in a hundred who 
sss not conclude this chimney-piece to be of wood, and that not 
i use of the paint, but from the general character of both the out- 
ines and ornamentation, with the single exception of the decorated 
pee between the pillars; and whether the difference can be made 
angible through words or not, it is evident at a glance to those 
eatemed to look attentively at such matters. But all absolute 
i pepe can, through care combined with wee HF be defined, as 
qe as realised, when the necessary time, and thought, and skill, are 
evoted to the subject; and it would have done something to settle 





the principles of industrial Art, had the jurors in this class been able 
to devote their minds to the question, with any prospect of shedding 
a ray of light thereon. But, like other “ interpreters,” these gentle- 
men have been swift to deliver themselves of common-places on 
ints requiring little or no elucidation, and provokingly silent upon 
ifficulties ; they have done what anybody could have done, but have 
left, in nearly all instances, what their special position entitled them 
to have undertaken. 

Among the other marble chimney-pieces, that by the late Mr. 
Thomas holds a conspicuous place, although it shows no important 
progress since 1851, for then the works modelled by that artist for a Bir- 
mingham manufacturer embodied the same structural idea, and were, 
as a whole, produced with — artistic ability. But there is a great 
step forward in this, that while the former examples were composed 
out of various materials, which had as little affinity as iron and 
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Our space permits us only to 





. Pairs, { Gass “ for table uses,” generally, 
nati we believe, the manufacture of 


Tuomas Wess, of Stourbri 





The two objects engraved in this column are 
selected from a variety of contributions in Earth- 
enware, manufact by Messrs. Pickuan & Co., 









Messrs. Phillips, and the orna- 
mentation added by them. These 
examples of the art are rightly 
classed among the best in the 


of Seville, by whom the Cartuja Pottery was 
established in 1841, in that city, on the banks 
of the Guadalquiver; the firm has a very large 
trade, supplying nearly the whole of Spain and 


" WII Al i oe 
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; . P Exhibition. Th ill displayed 
its dependencies with porce.ain and earthenware. in ear pide my been 
The materials are of considerable excellence, and largely appreciated ; the introduc- —————= 


the designs, in some cases, original and good. | Street, are large contributors of | tion of certain novelties (to which | the capabilities of the material. 











clay, that now exhibited is made out of pure white marble, and there | rather from a com i isti ~poi Th 
) ow . - mercial than from an artistic stand-point. 4hey 
fore the striving after incongruous effect has been avoided, that was | occupy both creditably to themselves, and some of the chamney-pieces 
. conepienens eleven years ago. Had this been looked at as a work | in the Belgian Court are, for all ordinary purposes, among the best 
of f rt, = might have been said respecting the feeble and in some | exhibited. Some of them are indeed too florid, and others, altogether 
apes. a style of treatment adopted in the figures, and also | or in parts, of doubtful taste; but, adapted as they are to the 
2 me A, rawing ; but although this last cannot be excused upon | wants and circumstances of every-day life, we cannot equal = 
: e plea t ~ the treatment is ornamental, it mitigates judgment by | for quality, character, or price. This is no doubt utilitarian commen- 
— the ea et and although not a great artist, Mr. Thomas, | dation, but it is none the less valuable on that account ; for when the 
in this, as in his other works, showed himself to be a clever and facile | dwellings of the many are to be improved in any branch of interior 
ornamentist. Among the other marble workers the Belgi upy | finishi = y ss ¥ : h 
on iemaiinnh 4 thas ne © Delgians occupy | finishing, those who best supply that general want are the true heroes 
~ nye ms sa am "| their exhibits are at least as important | of progressive Art-industry. The stone chimney-pieces are 
excepted Com a ll ~ a other exhibiting nation, England not | curious and numerous,—the one chiefly because of the Gothic furore 
ta weathle chimmercially, these Belgians do very large trade | that has dictated the design; and all that has been said of 
ey-pleces, and, as a whole, they must be judged | fantasies of Gothic in relation to grotesque paper-hangings and other 
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This column contains three engravings from 


The first 
the case of Me 


works in Terra-Corra, by Mr. Mituicnamr, 





of Lambeth: his productions are not in great 
variety, but are of much excellence in design and 





material. Ancient and time-honoured forms have 
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generally supplied the models; but sound judg- 
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large 





ment has been exercised to preduce the copies. 


on this column is selected from 
- Browsrigxp, of Cobridge, Staf- 





fordshire, whose contributions of 
cari cat Snes of Raxemervan 
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rt-character, ornamental as well as use- 


torious A 





cipally of household utilities, breakfast, tea, and 
inner services, of patterns, chamber ser- | ful, for the drawi dining-room. Mr. - 
vices, &c. But he exhibits also objects of a meri- | field has fully cata the heseur he pe 
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Messrs. J. & M. P. Brut, manufacturers, of | best issues of Staffordshire. We have selected 
G w, to whom Art in that city is 
y indebted, exhibit a series of productions 
of many kinds, that are quite on a par with the 


very | objects ornamental rather than useful; but of 
the ordinary utilities they show many examples 
of great excellence in design and in manufacture. 








anchoes, seems to apply still more strongly to many of these stone | 
chimney-pieces in the same style. They are, in fact, Gothic de- 

mented, and nothing but time is likely to cure those bitten by the 
— mania. To go over such objects in detail would serve no 
bre purpose, for it is idle to reason respecting principles either 
Se rt or common sense with those who are the blind adherents of a 
me which they can only defend by reference to the authority 
x some twelfth-century monk, but whose rinciples of action they 
: an neither comprehend nor explain. This, however, may be per- 
_ affirmed with safety, that, could the spirits of these monks start 
one their tombs, and see the insipid ugliness of many objects now 
Lg — on their supposed authority, they would probably institute’ 
th combined action against the perpetrators, for the wrong done to 
voir artistic or architectural reputations. Among the chimney- 
pieces in wood, that by Trollope and Son is a successful example of 








neral effect, while the details are individually good. The still 
r and more elaborate one by Fourdinois, of Paris,—in the 


upper and wood portion,—di wer of design and great mani- 
: Rhongh a a work of Art, grave objection 


lays 
tive skill, although, if judged 
might be taken to the ostentatious parade of very doubtful anatomy 
in the bas-relief; and the whole design looks as if intended for a 
marble rather than an oak construction: it is, in fact, a marble 
work carved out in oak; some of the other French chimney-pieces 
are the reverse, ially one very large one, which is a pure wood 
design worked out in marble, so much so that it is difficult to believe 
it is not painted. : : 
To the material out of which chimney-pieces are made there seems 
no bounds, for after marble, stone, woud, and iron have been exhausted 
the china manufacturers of Dresden, the zinc-workers of France, an 


the majolica makers at home, have brought a portion of surplus 
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is someti ivilege-of nufacturer to y Art to the home- 
het materiale, 0 render agrcale even oa to the eye o 
which is age | ineapable of giving pleasure, except by suggestions : 
utility. objects we engrave on this page (preceding the elabora 





and costly instrument that is to adorn a richly-ornamented dining-room) 
are thane Cocoa-xut Fisre Mats—the necessaries of every household. But 
the ingenious and enterprising manufacturer, Mr. TreLoar, to whom the 
country is largely indebted for one of the most valuable “ introductions 


~~ 
{ \ i 


carvin 
state 


carving is all 





of modern times, has successfully striven to give to the articles he produces 
so good, and sometimes so elegant, ® character as to render them in 
harmony with the encaustic tiles, and other floor decorations, which now 


generally enrich the halls of buildings. The productions of 


ape APP a 
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Mr. Treloar are, therefore, far from “out of place” in a collection of 
the works of Art- industry, and we introduce into this Catalogue, with much 
satisfaction, examples of some of them as evidence of the progress we are 





called upon to report in every branch of recent British Art-manufacture, 





The Praxo, of which we give an engraving, is exhibited in the Indian a t, 
by the eminent house of Pa oe Emcee ame Son, of London. The designs and working 
drawings of this instrument were sent from England by the 

was executed at Madras, East Indies, by 

t the whole work was executed in the most correct and 4 
an error of any kind. The case of the instrument is of solid East Indian rosew 


Messrs. Kirkman, and the 
native workmen. Messrs. Kirkman 
fect manner, without 
ood; the 


unded out, not laid on; it is executed with great spirit and freedom, 


and the work is a most interesting specimen of Indian skilled labour, proving a 
the natives can work from an European design, and suggesting their frequent employment 


aw 





energy to such productions; and it would have been satisfactory to 
have been able to add that the success had been equal to the zeal. 
Of these three last, the zinc-workers bear off the palm in point of 
taste, for while the durability of zinc chimney-pieces may be doubted 
in @ coal-burning country, the forms of these cheap constructions 
shock no oy of Art, and spare the feelings of those who may 
perchance see them in their sequestered nooks. 

said of those made in china or porcelain, for among 
mens of industry exhibited, these are the representations of the 
falsest principles in Art. There is of course no accounting for taste, 
and if foreigners prefer such a chimney-piece as that in the Dresden 
Court—made up of a motley mass of china flowers in relief, painted 
in what has been meant for natural tints, figures got up in the same 
style combined with painted plaques, and the whole combined in 


i= profusion as to produce what may be called, for lack of other 














| Suppose they esca 


The same cannot be | 
all the speci- | 


more descriptive words, the superb gingerbread style—if Germans 
or others a such poet done must be left to their choice a 
beyond all hope of recovery to purer taste, and we can only trust Bat 
no such affliction will befall any portion of our countrymen. i 
the tawdriness of Dresden, and be smitten wi 
the majolica of Minton, what would be the substantial , 
respects Art-industry? The majolica chimney-piece exhibited by 
this firm is designed by an artist entitled to respect, and it displa: 
some of those qualities with which that artist’s name is so hono Seam 
associated ; but in spite of these it is the embodiment of ug. +t is 
rather than of beauty, and as destitute of able lines 8! 
poverty-stricken in invention. Suppose the wheels of Art-progress 
rolled back to this point, what would the people gain by ger 
this reminiscence of the past—if such it really be—for the in 


crudities of the present? Or should the dwellings of Eng 
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spicuous for 
grace and elegance 
of design, and for ex- 
cellence of workmanship; they 
are made on the “ pusher” ma- 
chine, and the figures are afterwards 
embroidered and finished by hand. The 
articles we have selected are a Square Suawt, 
in white, which occupies the centre of the page; a 
Har Suawt, in lama; and an Ostone Suawt, in silk 
(on the right). They show also productions, machine made, 
in other fabrics, and especially a very charming one in gold thread. 
No doubt the manufacturers of Nottingham, who have made, of late 
years, such marked advances in their art, will carefully study these issues 
of the looms of France, by which they will largely profit. Messrs. Feravsox 
have an establishment also at Amiens; and the house maintains a high reputation 
throughout Europe; this will be at once apparent from even a slight inspection of 
the works contained in their Case. The Coie agents for Messrs. Ferguson aro 
Messrs. John Gower and Son, Bread Street. 


studded with chimney-pieces of this does the artist or any , 
other individual believe that we would be nearer the standard of TERRA-OOSTA AED OLA FRODUOTS. 

beauty—the object of all Art—than we are at present? There is a} These, although technically separate substances, may be treated 
barren as well as a florid style of ugliness, and that the one may be | as one class of works, and one of rapidly increasing progress, both as 
exchanged for the other is evident not from this chimney-piece alone : | regards general utility and Art. at is now an every-day com- 
but cu boni? Is the one better than the other, and if so, why? | mercial process in clay, would have astonished men twenty years 
This seems entitled to some answer from those who stand forth as | ago;. and the advance, even since 1851, has been most conspicuous 
the heralds and leaders of the change, and none is more likely to | among British brick and cognate manufacturers. For generations 
offer an able defence than Mr. Digby Wyatt. Until such defence | artists have worked in clay with as much genius and vigour as at 
appears, the public will, probably, pronounce the exchange a delu- | present; the red clay figures, so familiar to all the older visitors 
sion, a mockery, and a snare, withdrawing the mind from progress, | of Dieppe, were as full of character and picturesque treatment as 
and fixing it on mere change. Such things are of worse than no | those in that broken fragmentary assemblage, now exhibited in the 
Value, because they lend the weight of influential names to forms | Italian section of the International Exhibition. But the progress 
which those without names would be scorned for attempting. towards perfecting the production of more ordinary articles, and of 
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We engrave in this column one of the many | On this page we engrave & ccntteniitin’ Carrer, of Byzantine design, and also a Br 
contributions of Avavssos Tapestry, sent " USSELS 
eminent firm of Reqvittart, Roveset, and Cnoc- 

qvent, of Paris. They occupy the highest posi- 
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tion in the French capital, and are, we believe, 
the largest manufacturers of carpets in France, 
famous for their materials, dyes, and the beauty 
of design they apply to their productions. 

















trade of Scotland, as the inventors and manufactu- | rers of the patent tapestry and velvet pile carpets. 


. ; | , i : 
adapting the material to new pope, has been most conspicuous, | of clay manufactures. Thus Art-progress, like charity, is twice 
and now there are hundreds of beautiful and useful developments of ' 


blessed, smiling on him who gives as well as he who gets, 
clay unthought of by the last generation, while the energy displayed multiplies the profits of both. The mind and eye have long 
and the knowledge acquired through pursuit of these new purposes, | been familiar with terra-cotta figures, although these have been 
have wonderfully improved the old articles of manufacture, from the single, or rather individual, works of Art; and among: them it was 
paving brick to the chimney-pot—or perhaps more properly through- | not often that such works as the large male figure in the Italian 
out the entire range of brick construction. In a general way, there | section was to be found, and never, till recently, found as an example 
are, perhaps, more bad bricks made at present than during any | of Art-industry in Britain. But a terra-cotta stove is an idea. 
former period of our history, chiefly because the standard has been | yesterday and an indestructible terra-cotta, to be used for ow 
changed from quality to price, the latter being everything, and the | facing or ‘veneer is an idea barely realisable by minds only accus- 
former comparatively nothing, to those who build to sell; but it is | tomed to the old adaptations of clay. Stone, wood, an “ compo 
equally true that there are also better bricks now made, so far as | cornices we know, but ornamental figures in baked clay, a8 bold im 
manipulative skill represents improvement, than at former periods, | their projections os in stone, and as shi as if cast in plaster of 
and this superiority is due, in a great measure, to the rapid extension | Paris, are realisations still unknown to the bulk of Englishmen able 
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The principal object engraved on this 
is cortuialy papers piece of mat tao 
triumph of Ceramic Art. As an effort of 





“ potting,” it is of the rarest excellence, while, 
as an example of flower-painting on porce- 
lain, it is perhaps the most perfect specimen 








supplied by the Exhibition. Mr. Alderman 
Corztaxp, by whom it has been produced, 





at his manufactory, Stoke-upon-Trent, has 











most deservedly obtained “golden opinions” : 
: ined pinions” for this truly | are 
eg sreteain of his Works. Its height is nearly five f F . pcg wee Jam they 
ers are the natural size, painted by Mr. Hvurrem. The | come rr Pwr mtr dry _ — 








ciated only by those who understand 
the processes through which such pro- 











very striking and beautiful figures in statuary-porcelain, also | ductions must (being, moreover, 
engraved on this page, represent “Night” and “ Morning,” and | of one piece) belore they are” finished.” 











to oad & house or mansion for themselves. No doubt stone is | newer purposes to which this class of material can be adapted with 
= y superior to brick, as marble is better than stone, and when | success; while some of the objects made from “ Martin's cement, 
© standard of appreciation is regulated by cost, then will a plain and some pillars from Coalbrookdale, are admirable specimens of 
oan b ted brick one; but there | moulded clay. The bulk of these exhib 1 
brick = better houses for England than those which well-burnt | ing purposes, in construction or decoration, but there is another class 
i ck supplies. If to these the ornament now so inexpensively offered | of objects in clay, of a more strictly ornamental character, for interior 
he Rr peer applied as what it is—if a red brick frieze was a am and among these the figures of 
imit ed as brick, and not as stone, which it never can successfully | Pul am h yal } 
itate, combined with other ornaments, treated and combined in | dextrous manipulation. The building bricks of Blashfield we shall 


stone house be preferred to an ornamen 


the same realistic style—there seems no 


oe enlargement of this branch of trade; some of these 
ck mouldings and other ornaments have been successfully em- DESIGN. 


proved, and every year is likely to see an increase of such practice. ‘ . 
¢ pillars, by Blanchard, in Florentine Gothic, or the fountains and| _In an exhibition intended to display the progress of Art in com- 


other garden decorations produced by Pulham, show some of the | binaticn with industry, the subject of design, as applied to the i 


















its are connected with build- 


Blashfield and the vases of 
old a conspicuous place alike for variety, artistic skill, and 


limit to the variety and | hereafter notice at length. 
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On this are engraved some of the exqui- 
sitely beautif ul works of Messrs. erg 
Stoke-:pon-Trent. The large Vase (of whic 
there are two in the Exhibition) measures rather 
more than two yards in circumference. The sup- 
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| in Palissy ware (one of which we engrave), were | designed with a view to some large hall, in which 
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port is formed by a group of four cupids nearly 
* life-size,” joined together by the arms. The 
central part is decorated with a wreath of large 
roses of various colours. The modelling was exe- 
cuted by Mr. Avsert Carnizr. The Canpe.asra, 





























The style is Greek, finely modelled by Mr. Evcenz | Puaxix. Weengrave,also,  emall Water-lily _— 
i 









different products and manufactures, is of the last importance, and | The question which meets us at the threshold of 


to this, therefore, we direct attention. The evidences of design dis- | What is design? And judging from many 
played in the various objects exhibited have been already noticed, | national Exhibition, it is one which many dra’ 


this subject is,— 
i Inter- 


imens in the 
wT haan seldom 


so far as opportunity offered ; and to prevent misapprehension it | and never answer. It certainly cannot be a huddling together ¢ 
may be stated, that only such works have been noticed throughout | things or parts incongruous, and converting them 


the essay on the classes it embraces, as were supposed to illustrate | vase, a piece of plate, a cabinet, or a carpet. In other works, this 


some principle, either by the conspicuous presence of some palpable | would be called a chaos rather than & cosmos ; 
error, or the equally conspicuous presence of some important truth in | germs of design are unity, harmony, and congruity, nd of seed 
Art. This ground need not therefore be retrodden ; and in glancing | tial to beauty. Just as in the vegetable kingdom, one kit 


at design, attention shall now be confined mainly to those drawings | renders the evolution of a daisy 
which designers have exhibited as examples of their skill, and to | kind of seed as necessarily sen 


one or two questions so intimately associated 


be inseparable from an estimate of its aspect and progress in England. | true esigner; and he who can evolve this unity of expression 
. “ —$— 


into a 
for the very li 
which are essel- 


sible and necessary while 
* forth roses, so has each elemental 


with the subject as to thought in design its own necessary development in the hands of 
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The engravings on this page 
are of the principal parts of a 


pac ~§ 
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by Messrs. Minroy for Messrs. Goong, 
of South Audley Street, designed and 





— ly produced for them. The service is uestionably a 

@uvre of British Ceramic Art: a very beautiful example of the pr 
tendre, for which the works at Stoke-upon-Trent have obtained a “ world- 
wide” renown. Its production has been a labour of time and cost ; success 
has followed and rewarded both. The figures are of parian, lightly coloured 


skilf and very gracef 
other artists employedat “ 





and gilt: they are pone J modelled, while the cupid 
thy 'y painted by Mr. Tuomas 
inton’s,” who have largely aided to 
render the productions exhibited by the firm so i 
Art-progress of the country. We engrave the Cenrre-Pisce, and 
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table to the 







It was 


other portions of this admirable service. 
designed by the truly great artist, 








JeanxEst, “who died too soon.” Tho 
numerous and varied works exhibited by 











Messrs. Goode are evidence that they are 





guided by a knowledge and love of Art. 





his root 


idea of 


and the 
success 








not storin 
them out as occasion 
piecemeal or in th 
alterations ; 


pleasure and 
hap-hazard occupati 
and ignorance can 


covers the dee 
genius can do 


necessity for su 


the artist. 


ever ho 
truths of 


of thought, is necessarily the most perfect artist. Design is | 
g the mind with other men’s thoughts, and then retailing | h 
requires ; neither is it pilfering the work of others, 
the gross, attempting to hide the theft by paltry 
but it is an expression in fitting combinations of the 
purpose and invention of the individual mind, so that it shall, with 
intelligence, show forth to other minds the embodied 
It is clear that, to a man of thought, this is no 
on—not a pursuit in which a mixture of dexterity 

to excel; and although genius dis- | consid 
J rt with sympathetic instinct, yet even 
n ut little without a substratum of sound mersrgs 4 bo 
wider the range of acquired learning, the more certain the | no 
and permanent glory of genius devoted to design. The 
ck knowledge will probably be admitted, when design 





eth 


emblems, he may not consider it too much trouble to make 
master of the knowledge necessary to illustrate his subject. Haydon 
was a remarkable example of such laborious fidelity in the working 
out of his historical pictures. But if this be necessary to the painter 
of pictures proper, it is still more essential for the high-class designer, 
for ornamental or decorative purposes. Take the harp or lyre es an 
-day illustration, and, as 
ered that, with perhaps he 
country, all other harps are alike, and that music is the theme sym- 
each. It was not always so, however, and may not be so 
old Romans represented great learning and judgment Ld 
Egyptians used its three strings to express th 
have ascribed to them still more recondite idealism ; 


every 


The 
the harp. The 
noche Others 


igh Art, classical, historical, or epic. If an artist lays out 
upon a picture in which figures are to play the _ of 


imself 


merally used, it would seem to be 
e exception of the Irish harp in this 
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of Coal ,and Messrs. Danrect, of New Bond 
Street, have been objects of universal admiration : 











they have upheld and extended the renown ob- 
trined by the ceramic manufactures of England. 
‘The engraving on this page, in addition to two 
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in pieces. The figures supporting and orna- | menting are all allegorical, and all ap 











most beautiful Vases, is a CanprLanrem, mo- 
delled by Wonrrgit, and executed by Srrernon. 
It is a production of great merit, standing nearly 





! 





=== 


——______} 
The numerous works exhibited by Messrs. Rose, | four feet high, and so constructed : ee i as to be easy of rcmoral : 


—— 








The golden rod, the coiled serpents, the twined oak } 
By eh t e 8, the eaves, the | that d i i i 
twisted ivy intermixed with laurel, the iris flower, and almost all said peeing pry A — the celestial idea as 


other objects used for decorative purposes, have from of 
erni ‘aalins — old had | above ; b ted 

merge to sah endl evince of hee an | coe ta a heer ord hasbeen hat deed ed tas 

why that change should be made. So it is in Art emblems, i 

— wate in another form; and it is for those who are per 

f elk v ° ; 

of eloquence, that flower would be most unsuitable as the portion of Art Bye - oy en oe ee oe to 


any length ; but these examples are sufficient to show the principle 


not merely to use with skill whatever comes to ha 

; $ nd 
|| prevent his method of expression jarring with the idea a to 
express. If, as Homer sometimes affirms, the iris is the emblem 


|| & design meant to suggest quietude and repose ; i 
| creeping ivy, the ancients signified the skill attained by he = 
| 


contended for, that design is an art based upon wide-sp 











, : | 
at namnstter ubether these ancients were right or wrong, the practical | perience in constitutional debate, the converting ivy into a border for 
= Mevetien hewn. Geneon stay’ Oy jptastoting a figure with a Roman | a panel of dead game shows at least a different idea in decorative 
<yP P, y produce an emblem of music, or would | designs. It may be that these ancients were wrong, and that one 


| } . . . . 
| his figure present a jumble of parts brought together by ignorance ? | plant will express any idea in design just as truly as another; but 
difficult The same ms 
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We engrave three of the carved Broocuzs in| The very beautiful object we have en- 
—- : eee is an = the manu- 
facture of Zutvoca of Madrid, 


graved un 
the Queen of Spain, 


Boc-Oak contributed by Mr. Cornetivs Gocarn, 


low are of his man 


facture forms a considerable branch of Irish trade. 





Mr. Forrer, of Hanover 
Street, Hanover Square, is 
an “ ARTIST IN HAIR,” and 
the four Broocugs that fol- 





The gold mounting, although 
qumally simple and elegant, 


is to be considered as sub- 
ordinate, the value of the 
object being derived mainly 





with silver and 


wale ie the ld. There are few 


produced for ibition to com 


It is of iron, inlaid 


with, and none to surpass it, i ; 
and refinement of workmanship. td 











from the memories associated with it. | delicacy of Mr. Forrer’s work 
| it is truly the work of an 

‘) « artist.” ose to whom 

such relics—almost imperish- 
able—of dear friends are 











| precious, (and they are very 
‘ numerous) will thank Mr. 


(“FZ 


Forrer for the additional 
interest accorded to them by 
his taste and skill. 











intelligence, as well as on artistic aptitudes,—that it is the offepring of 
genius nursed to maturity by knowledge, not the mean decrepid imp 
which tacks together the tawdry saheb-anale, so often uttered in its 
name. Design, in this higher sense, may be learned, but it cannot be 
taught, except very indirectly; and use of this dictum it seems to 
have been concluded that in England the teaching of such design 
should cease. But a fallacy lurks under the word used. If it is meant 
that genius cannot be implanted by mere teaching where it does not 
exist, the axiom ia indisputable; but if it be meant that genius cannot 
be stimulated into more vigorous action by enthusiastic teachers, or 
that it cannot be taught the rinciples which the genius of another has 
elaborated in the same vl the assertion would be treated as pal- 
Pably absurd if applied to other branches of knowledge, and only 
passes muster respecting Art because of the public ignorance on 
that subject. The highest style of design is manifestly the want of 





this country, and the best means to supply that want is, therefore, 
a question of growing national importance. ‘ 
n sketching the progress of Art-industry, from 1851 to 1862, in 
this and other countries, it was impossible to ignore the existence 
and influence of schools for teaching Art, and several pages were 
devoted to these institutions. It was then shown, from official 
sources, that the schools of design established in 1837, after several 
tinkerings, were in 1851 declared a failure,—that the whole system 
of industrial Art-instraction from that period was remodelled,—and 
that there were grave differences of opinion as to the relative merits 
of the system which has been substituted for that previously existing. 
It was then suggested that the Commissioners should take some 
means of showing the value of these different ra mag of tuition, as 
c 


thod of settling the conflicti ms to supe iority. 
Bir aae aoe be judged by its “ fruits.” The public 
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Lorn engraved underneath is | rial bearings of James Hay Erskine Wemyss, Esq., of 

We engrave a panel, one of many | Pe =a ras yor tro manufacture of Messrs. | Wemyss and Torvie, M.P. for Fifeshire, roche 

ol . 


, eing those 
Brereit Buoruzrs, of Dunfermline. It has the armo- | of Wemyss and Erskine quartered, and having in the 


exceilent examples of Wat-Parsrs, 





i his branch of Art has 
blem of Macduff, Thane of Fife, of | by Mr. J. N. Paton, to whom t a ] 
an | ho ‘the lineal vepresentative. The design is | been so long and so largely indebted in Dunfermline. 


ae. 





7 hdl and 
exhibited and manufactured by | We engrave one of the examples of Sirk Damasx | Granam, of Oxford Street. The design is 0 ony firm. 
Messrs. Scort, Curuserrson & Co. ¥ 


i f 
for curtains contributed by . Jackson anv | graceful character—as are all the issues 0 


—_—_ — 


only be expected to pay for results, and the way to test results was | either for Art or the “D ent” by not eching Cie ae 
to show how many designs and designers each system had produced. | fully in the face. The d erence between suppo of Art-teaching. 
| That suggestion has been partially adopted, not by the Com- | does not refer to the necessity for, and advantages © "The difference 
| missioners as such, but by the heads of the department at Kensing- | Upon these, both are equally earnest and agreed. d the return 
ton; and without the slightest desire to prejudice the result, it is | — the relative value of two distinct systems, an 
ed b 


neither unreasonable nor unnecessary to — re what is wanted by | as y the authorities from the manufacturers, of all those é 
the country, with what has been asked for by 


; : nter- 
y the department. [f | in any capacity in the production of works displayed in the 
the Admiralty desired to inform parliament nal £ 


on the respective value | natio xhibition, who have attended schools of desi pag A» are 
of wooden ships and iron-plated steamers as inst 


ruments of war, they a valuable document for some other purposes ; but, 
would not ask for a return of all ships in the service, from the "Duke added, it can throw little light, directly or indirectly, on ee oo abe 
of Wellington to the smallest craft. However valuable that infor- _Tative values of the past and present systems of A: j 


mation might be for other purposes, it could not produce what is | only question in which the public and parliament have any 
required; and the common-sense axioms applicable e 


some 
to the efficiency | interest. It is impossible to doubt that all schools mus but 
of ships are equally applicable to Art-teaching. N othing is to be gained | good, and Schools of Art are no exception to this gene , 
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ony halt the statistics necessary for complete elucidation. 
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The Canrers on this page are contributed by | Messrs. Jackson sxp Granam, of Oxford Street, | Leiden; the one is the ordinar 
; inary 


“ Brussels,” the 


neither is that the question to be settled. In 1852, the annual cost | instruction of more immediate interest and importance is, that, apart 
. Art-teaching and its cognates was £15,000, and during that and | from all other considerations, the former and cheaper system seems 
the previous existence of the schools, the entire cost for the | to have produced results in the International Exhibition creditable 
cixteen years was £87,000. In 1860, the annual cost had reached | to it and to England, while those of the newer and more expensive 
£108,382 ; while the cost from ’54 to 60, a period of seven years, had | system are neither so patent nor conspicuous. In many of those 


ggregate of £539,321; and the point to be ascertained is, classes where the English manufacturer shoots far ahead of conti- 
e of Art-teaching in the abstract, but whether a six-fold | nental rivals, in design as well as in fabric, the medals have been 


satisfactory light upon this, and it would be impolitic for | attended those educated under the later and more cost! 


Department to i i it had | is impossible to go over the several classes in detail : 
pa te titer ot cakes oun pears ts by a of illustration. It is universally acknowledged 


hat Dobson and Pearce stand first among the exhibitors of all 
What makes some such division between the two systems of | nations in glass, both for beauty of design and purity of metal; but 


wrap up the truth by asking, and perhaps presenting, | th 
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annual increase of cost has produced a corresponding increase in re- | awarded to articles produced by designers educated under the old 
A mere record of all’ who have attended the schools can | system; while, so far as is yet known, the same success has not 


system. It 


ut take glass 
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tained 


The Gaeat Crock of Mr. James 
W. Bexsox, of Li 
attracted universal 


construction has, we believe, ob- 





chimi 


ada for a cathedral, town- 
hall, or any public building of 
magnitude, or any place where it 
is necessary to have a clock pos- 


sessing great power, and able to 
overcome natural or mechani- 
cal impediments. 








general and strong sp- 
proval; it is one of the largest 
clocks as yet manufac- 
tured in this country, and is 





_ It is designed by | ironwork is by Mr. Porrer, of South Molton Street. 









however, i ly with the C . > 
Mr. beng Y chitect. The foundations decorative part of the case is by Mr. lena 
were constructed by Messrs. Keix anv Lucas, . of Rathbone Place, and is executed in carton. 





the contractors for the building, and all the pierre. The dimensions are 15} ft. long, 


aan 


—— ot oe ee ee 


¢ 


—_ i dao, Pa — i | ee ee, ee ee vine sth ’ ~ 


at 


12 ft. broad, 14 ft. 8 in. in height to foot of upper dials, | we give it. We engrave also some of the Wate Cases 








Mr. Pearce was educated under the old system, at the discarded | i of working 
; — ] ’ could offer what experience proved to be the best methods of work! 
we of I Design, and it will not be doubted that he is good proof of | out pictorial thought. They could not teach technical adapiaraal 
. — value of that method of Art-education. Take carpets, | but they could keep the minds of students alive to those 
- | the same conclusion forces itself on public notice,—the best | truths upon which all successful adaptations rested. In both aspects 
anes aa educated at the old schools. In other classes the | their system was imperfect, and most imperfect in the last ; 
—_ result is _ and it may not be inopportune to glance at one | was displaced by a system which, although infinitely more 
or two points « a A gen ae to have produced | upon paper, is charged with the two defects of wre | more = 
esign being the develo t o vht. | : H : : actures 
wit the manufacturers want ae a Oe : oF one + po —— less. The idea of teaching adaptation to mant - 
evelop it in @ style adapted to manufacturing wants The old | ciples: but ; i he men 
oe, ts. | ; but another ch anied this, and the = 
citeeeeh ee I wer: angle’ meet both these requirements, and | cculd Pinot principles with life, cacrgy, and "discrimination, were 
Seed iii oe pony . “A are not without trophies | superseded by those in whose hands the most vital po 


stimulate Art-sympathies by pointing to what others had achi 3 5 » but while 
in « spirit calculated to raise the enthusiasm of the pupils, while they cation of, the Art taught to special manufactures ;, bu : 


such different results. 


and 22 ft. 6 in. high over all. The work altogether is | of Mr. Benson; they are from designs made 
one of great merit, and amply deserves the distinction | for him; the works are of his manufacture. 
See 








iscarded, and attention was concentrated upon the teaching of Pho 


genius, but they could | dead stock. “The one failed in applying, the other igno 





former, in teaching principles, could not help teaching adaptation, 
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Messrs. Bett, of Glasgow, exhibit a Me:zsrs. Hixpiey axp So 


Canoecasrum, 5 ft. high, of “ iron-stono 








porcelain,” intended fora hall or staircase. | tation. 


ford Street, London, exhibit, among other works of 





design a judicious and very effective medieval adap- 
The contributions of this eminent firm sup- 


of Ox- | great merit, a Boox-Casr, of which we give an en- 


graving ; it is of light oak, admirably carved, tho 
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me 


| bo 


ply evidence of sound judgment and advanced taste 
in the designer, and of able and skilful workmanship. 





























the latter has had principles systematised, labelled, and tied with 


red tape. The one class, being fired with artistic aspirations and | be 


Sone with scholarly impulses, the most casual remark was more or 
a instructive; the other has d ed Art-education into the repe- 
z ion of a soulless routine, which mere mechanism could carry out 
meng rfectly. Certificated masters, when the man is not better 
™ fe system, are line-making instruments; the most that could be 
a3 or from the present system would be, to see the people uni- 
heer Y converted into copying machines. This is not absolutely 
~ ess as a branch of common school education, although it cannot 

ee the name of education in Art; but it is worse than useless in 
Telation to the teaching of design, because it begins 


an those he attempts to teaeh ; and while such a process may cramp, 


it is not likely to stimulate, genius: it never has done so, and, it may 
affirmed with safety, it never will. Leslie, who affirms that 
Art may be learned but cannot be taught, eulogises the wise neglect 
of Fuseli in allowing Wilkie, Haydon, Etty, Mulready, with others, 
including Leslie, to develop themselves ; but almost in the next 

he shows us how Fuseli’s wise neglect was practised. Westmacott 
and the “ Keeper” began to talk over the Elgin marbles in the hearing 
of the students. Fuseli was not so ardent an admirer as Westmacott. 
In reply to a remark in praise of the Theseus, Fuseli exclaimed,— 
“The Apollo is a god, the man in the mews (the Monte Cavallo) is 
le demi-god, and the Theseus is a man.” “ You will admit,” said 





: : by confounding | Westmacott, “that he is a hero?” “ No,” replied Fuseli, “ he is a 
pinetples with rules. Any jo can learn rules, and beat | strong man.” 2 nie 
than tre” apprentices or pupil, without knowing more of principles | This example of Fuseli’s wise n 


lect contains an illustration of 
how he was teaching principles invaluable to those by whom he was 
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with white wood, the colurans carved in boxwood: | trative of poetry : 
The plaques of porcelain, by Copeland, are illus- | for the display Py pos Age er are fitted 
. ; sy inlaid The whole is of Eng 
design and manufacture. Two 
bite, elegant chairs, en suite, are exhi 
ited with this fine production of ree 


i 
The Cantxet engraved underneath is the ma- | 
nufacture of the eminent firm of Gittows, of 
Oxford Street. It is exceedingly graceful 
and refined in design and execution. It is 
in the style Renaissance, the grounding in 
lancewood, with purple wood bands, in!aid 
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We engrave the u of one of tl i i i i i 

antiinn a, ago ‘—— aay which containa the pencils and drawing materials | of Grosspercer axp Kurz, is produced by Apet- 

varia are exhibited, many of which are excellent \ Seasant — el i rr = oe 

examples of design and workmanship. This case, : Meo ais cyborg 
“ Quaint old town of toil and traffic.” 














There is in thi . 
iis court many such productions | as that we engrave, to which we hope the atten- | tion of our wood-carvers has been directed. 


surrounded ; while he allowed th : RR: epg arE. 
roducing their drawi ~ nem to find out their own rules for | 1 ‘ : * 
ping ha, ering fm, he eg hw ung the | val to ladon bt wheal he sen eu 
the highest princi hot Whar i ple with and think out | led ; See ee C , the 
or os of gulsiinton, esopedaes = ‘Gualavaast entire | a cmouit’ ae et a on etase ouch ee ones ape 
ifficult to imagine how i paver Panel ion; and it is not | the d ~ 
bone Place by Wilkie, Hardas a ee over the coffee in Rath- | pred rayne = pr — La asiieel af. Ber 
ignores such themes . it bos _t eircompeers. The new system | where laborious etchi e@ prize a es = = Pee 
ae “Fr demonstrating ae tage oe ~y = “be | from the students ? "Soar cas dantotens is 2 high ~ ification 
machinery, and that t Gesigners are not made by | f : e, nded 
mechanical eva Reape ‘ Art will rise at the call of pyar poe nas pe rm. one this — of ——, has no — 
teaching Art is to strengthen the im ational purposes, the object of graver does, with uni one b ace irr. grein. we a to 
productiveness; and how is that to be di soe if te eer practical produce relief, 0 heels a ah arity or lind to effect *t the 
rated from artists and the higher A one if the teaching sepa- | same pu pt ma stipple he became blind to effec ° 
Pupils should be thoroughly ed ee of the nation? | The sndeeh lake rd e has succeeded, what has been a 
’ ith knowledge; they should | it is fo rtunately 4 tes gear can answer a re wh 
me engravers, Wi pacity, 
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manufactured b 





a 


The SipesoaRD we engrave on this 


Bristol. It is of light oak, elaborately and abl 
carved from the design and modelling of Mr. C. 


the cabinet- a ; ' : 
oe ptr > pee — this in excellence, | cution, and exclusively the ee ce of English 


Trapwet, the senior partner of the firm In thi | i 

work the “ i orm. n this are in harmony, and seem t 

constructive” and the “ decorative understood, whl me ee es all y 
; panels and frieze mouldin 

especially. There aro few examples of the art of 


page is 
Messrs. C. & W. Trapnewt, of 


















] attention it attracts are amply merited. It 


in design and exe- | workmen: the distinction it has obtained and the | is gratifying to find Bristol so well represented. 

















pretty things on 
ignorant enough 








a on by neglect of the formal routine of their craft, produced 
their strength tan qamally notorious, that those who have spent | in the world’s history hae either practised or taught of hie own 
oa he meth upon the regulating of these lines, treating them as the | volition, except as an occasional , 

a Oa er than the means, have invariably come to nought in their | of a vitiated and inartistic public. For all p 
2 80 must it be with those who are taught to 
arent in going through the same process with chalk. It has been sketching with ch 
or rated in hundreds of examples that machinery can produce | thumb, is a more practically useful style of Art-education than 

nae of relievo in lines; and the 
pupi : brought under the influence of this tuition, for the last ten or | to correct with his left hand for the students, or which the artists 
2 »ve years, shows that it has produced no 

esigners than it formerly did to engravers. 
is of such work is one gigantic mistake—a mode of producing 
as 





tience and eyesight, with nothing else to do, but which no artict 


or in obedience to the demand 
of design, or 
nd their | even for the pictorial expression of industrial thought, the roughest 

, where the effect is rubbed in with the 


ucity of designs from the | these efforts of laborious idleness. The studies which Fuseli used 
ter benefits to | who first had the charge of our national Art-education enco q 

n truth, the whole | appear to have produced a race, each in its own domain, to which 
the present debilitated scheme is raising no successors ; and it seems 

may be very captivating to those | difficult to believe that the authorities or the public can be satisfied 


paper, suc 
with the present most untoward state of things. One-third of a 


to mistake prettiness for Art—a system of small 


touch which any dunce could either teach or learn who has ordinary | generation, and two-thirds of one million sterling, absorbed by 
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Messrs. Evwanves & Co., of Regent Street, carvers in wood and stone, exhibit 











several of their productions; we engrave a Murat Toms, carved in marble. 














he, dn de® 
oe ae 


Vrry, 
’ 


1 
The Boox-Case, with wr 
is the work of Mr. Jaurs Forsyrn, sculptor, 
who is a large contributor of productions in 


8.4.27, 


ven ly \ 
Be da dle da a ay ina ge te does a 


=. > 
——— 


ed wood and stone. The book-case in designed 
by Mr. Norman Suaw, and executed by Mr. For 


h. It is highly creditable to both artists. 


iting-table, of oak, 





a 





the present system, ought to have produced better results. Unfor- | throughout the country are exerting consid 


tunately, every district in the country has some near pag of this | way, on nearly all branches of Art-industry, 


truth, that, whatever its other advantages, the present sty 


the merits of opporite systems. 


No scheme of unmixed error, and producing evil and disaster, could 





e of Art- | Nor was this influence unneeded, for none 

teaching is not producing results in design commensurate with its | the Exhibition of 51 can forget the deplo 
cost, and no general return of pupils under all the schemes can settle | and finish which many of the oth 
Everywhere, and by everybody, this fault w 
But there is another side to the present system of Art-education. | defect which appeals most strongly to, and is 
by, those least conversant with Art. To 
exist, however buttressed by official influence ; and, as the schools deficiency so important was one 
have ceased to turn out designers, they have endeavoured to turn | of the country, and the means ad 
out neat-handed workmen—that is, young men who have undergone | There are no two generalisations, 
® vigorous training in neat-handed drawing. That this lower quality | of Art, more uniformly true, 
is one not to be despised, thousands of practical illustrations in the | been indifferent to neatness of 


duties of the Art- 
of the first we eure to be successfull 
from the history and develope 
than thet artists of genius have, 084 


production ; while those 


who can look 


erable influence in this 


may fairly be Tk ie 


rable want of neatness 


erwise clever works 


International Exhibition sufficiently prove; and that the schools | genius, who have betaken themselves to drawing, have had 
——— 
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t was recognised, as that one 
most easily ap 
provide a remedy for & 
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We engrave underneath 
Crace, from the design of 


strengthen the favourable j i i 
1 judgment which musical 
connoisseurs have bestowed payee Convenient 





but mere neatness as a 
tween drawing-masters and art 


Was to 
Nothin 
pupil’s thou 
of d 
chal 
curves 
form 
stipple the shado 
trained to becom 
saccio and Ra 
and 
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rt of the ebonised Case 


of which we give an engraving, is one of the con- | gi 
tributions of the renowned firm of CoLLarp axp , p 





r. Sexton), which contains productions 


(erected by Mr. 


The very elegant Ostique Garanp Piasoroxte, ; Coutarp. The decorations are richly carved and 


It in the style Louis Seize. The Oblique Grand 
ianoforte is an instrument of comparatively 


and elegant in form, and highly effective in power 











manufactured and exhibited by the 





Noatn Burtisu ypu Russ 


ex Company. 


. 


recent introduction. The application of Collard 


and Collard’s important improvement 


pianofortes, have tended in no small 


FREECKTETEVEUREETETE 


8 in upright 
to 





are found to be—for rooms of limited size—a 
desirable substitute for the full Grand Pianoforte. 








e Bartolozzis or Sharps. 


rt to toleration. This distinction be- | such pu i 


Renee? ists is one universally known and Cellini, 
ognised; and the first great step in recasting the schools of design | study for 
get rid of genius, and lay in stores of manipulative talent. | with such; but for 
been more successful, the entire current of the 
oughts, as well as Art-education, was changed: and instead 
reaming over great designs in charcoal or rough ideas in black 
» they were turned to the less congenial work of drawing lines or 
perfectly by free hand, reducing the size of some ornamental 
within a certain number of minutes, or 





Committee of Privy 
and who, from no fault of theirs, fully represer ; 
of the nation while presiding over and directing the Art-instruction 
neatness was essential. Lage 
emanded ; and if the element of design has been 
t-handedness of the artizans has been in- 


of the country. 
rot what they d 
etching by line or | but extinguished, the nea ° { 
w from a plaster cast or drawing, as if being all | creased, and the general productions of England have been, to that 
That the pupils of Mas- | extent, bettered. Nor has this been the only olpertens st 
h phael, of Michael Angelo and Del Sarto, of Bartolomeo | substitution of drawing-masters for artists has secured. The 
the Caracci, knew nothing of such lessons, is probably true ; but 


of tone and perfection of touch, these instruments 


Is intended to be artists. It may be doubted whether 
natello, or Della Robbia, provided a similar course of 


their disciples, because artists could have no mpatty 

at reason it was sure to commend itself to a 
Council, selected solely upon political grounds, 
resented the Art-ignorance 


For such authority 


sym 


hich the 
thinkers 


were apt to be erratic; to perplex the student with suggestions; todo 
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‘mine, | engrave i a beautiful instrument ; the case is | all gocd; the simpler patterns i 
Tielles Street, I wd. pak om aay dame of alnut week's richly carved. The contributions | issues of this je a arg ean m™ tho 
hee be mew is a luxury. The one we of Messrs. Boosey merit the honours received. ~ | modern 
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and improved taste to prevent the walls of a 
drawing- from being the part of its deeo- 
ration that most prominently attracts the cye. 


We give some examples of the excollent Wau. | Crrusertson & Co., of Whitelands, Chelsea. They 
{. a / : ‘ Fs f . 


a gs : ; - The productions of this house are, - 
Parens exhibited in great variety by Messrs. Scorr, | are of all classes,—costly as well as cheap,—and | wisely and judiciously designed with that view. 


as Fuseli did with Westmacott—get into discussions on great prin- | efforts after invention within the limits endorsed by the assent . 
me rd or to waste the time of pupils in trials of forms or effects | many generations. Growing taste may have also helped 
which turned out practically worthless. The drawing-masters 


' this end, but the ehief merit belongs to the Department of 
insured the students against all such 1isks, and concentrated atten- and Art, who has made it the aden of its Art-tosciag 
tion on or already done. These had been produced better and through other influences, the fashionable theory in Art-ind 
worse by different artists ; but the safe conclusion was adopted, that 5 
within a given circle, whatever was was right; and as the later 
Spanish painters boasted themselves better than Velasquez, because 
they painted smoother, so the drawing-masters assisted the students 
to “tidy up” what the ancients had left in a less highly finished state. 
This votion to recognised standards, even when these did want 
helping out, has also been of essential service to the Art-industry of 
this country, by combining with other influences, first, to make repe- 
tition of the past the standard of present excellence, and more 
recently, as in the International Exhibition, by toning down the 


Whatever the drawbacks, this is a present advantage to whe 4 
of producers and consumers ; and although there is still = he 
| same path undone, to the Department and its teaching oe ont 
| credit of much that has been accomplished. If — om 

prospered, the next best kind of knowledge has been ee ep wit 
and what to avoid, what to borrow, and how to reprodut : 
neatness, are at least eerviceable attainments—more serv? 
Art-industries than in Art, but not to be despised in either. ee 
the manufacturers who want designers proper to com 2 of design 
of other nations, or the people, who suppose that schoo 
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This page contains engravings of some of | duced. The three engravings that follow are | Moscow. The whole of the works exhibited 
of Sazixorr, of | Russia in the International Exhibition 
they are numerous and varied—aro of a high 


the many beautiful works contributed by | productions in silver of the 


ar 











Rassia: the first is a Decanter and Winxe- 
Gass, from the ImperiaL Manuractory; the 





St. Petersburg and Moscow. They are original 





order of Art, desi with great ability, and 
executed with antag skill’ ‘They al all, 











| in design and in ornamentation—rendered 
| costly by Art. The Cuatice is enriched by 
rare gems and workmanship. The Ciaret- 
—- 4 Jue and Crcar-Cass, of silver, in the third 
ewels are skilfully intro- | column, are the productions of Goosxiy, of 








or nearly all, found purechacers in England, 


h the prices are generall large-—not, how- 
pong ate doeir value as as artistic novelties. 








colours and imitation. j 








5 ? i ho 
are answering to their popular title, will remain satisfied with the worth the name are usuall attached to manufacturing om. . 
lower quality of outennta, eas questions looming in the distance. employ all their time, and carefully — By a t 1 
These do not stand alone, but are mixed up with broader and still artistic ns The designs of this sm nated £ drawi 
more sapttian issues to general Art-interests of the kingdom, and must be looked for, not in the gallery mre uf oe po 
of which the union of Art and Art-industry in the International , but among the many cenmplete® specimens of man ee 
Exhibition is at once suggestive and instructive—suggestive that the throughout the Exhibition ; and to the most Bae nN Ne 
Art-education of the nation should be under those specially qualified | reference has been already motets Guaere : t done so perfect] 
to teach it; and instructive as roving the necessity of this by an Industrial Art. From several ; anil .~ a the E ibition, 
new demonstration, that the principles of all Art, pictorial -_ Set rs Pag dy eee only be imperfectly seen ; but 
. arp ie * . was H 

Sin Se Sennen at Geo cene eee | cae een. tee tut, ah hn veel a “de tensed an tees 

From the professional designers of England little or nothing has | were not placed in the building ~ ee TED CATALOGUE, 
been exhibited apart from manufactured works. Nor do this class— | class was published in the Ant-JOURNAL secnens patent pone 
they cannot, as a rule, be called artists—constitute more than a very | The consequence of this has in ee pee ae les contended for or dis- 
small fraction of the industrial community; while those who are eally | importance are given as examples of princip 
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. - we ee ee on — in ee ane - ae rap ocr mena 
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Besides some very elegant Jews.s—generally 
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puted, in lieu of other works in the same class since added to the Exhi- 
Cition Furniture forms one case in point. These more important 
examples might not only have been more worthy of individual 
notice, but might also have more fully illustrated the truths con- 
tended for, besides opening the way for the discussion of subsidiary 
questions of detail ; yet they do not seem to affect the broad general 
conclusions reached from examination of these classes as a whole, 
and do not, therefore, infringe on the truth or otherwise of those 
general pe arp of design enunciated in previous chapters. Nor 
is this cloud of regret for unwilling silence on later added works 
without its silver lining; for it would have been impossible, in the 
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The figures are designed to repreeent Science, Art, | Agriculture, and Commerce, surmounted 





London, we engrave a Caxpetanarvs of silver. | ship of the whole is skilful and brilliant :—alto- : gether it is a fine production of Art-manufacture. 


— of truth and the general body of exhibitors, to have ignored qe 


— 


by a 





————— 





instances in which the works of one man are unblushin jy ane 
as the products of another, or where, by the chicanery © 
or omission, or these combined, exhibitors of one a : 
credit of works notoriously the product of another, design 
and execution. : . 
In that portion of the gallery set apart for designs, the ae 
are & ed in an effort after chronological order ; and “gn : 
ranging between 1740 and 1780 there are a Se oe 
specimens by Chippendale, Lock, and others. it 1s h at Chip- 
not to admire the artistic spirit evinced by every touc ine vane 
ndale’s pencil; but, as the longer a bowl on the wrong ! 


it gets further from the “ jack,” so, the more elaborate a 
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— 
isitely beautiful repoussé Tare, 
hibited by Maan. Exxtneton & Co., the 


f which we engraved on a former 
oe (21). “a are now enabled to give in its 


ion of the whole of the ornamental pcr- 
- <a by M. Moret Lapgvit, one of the 














ment; he was occu io nearly three years pon The recthgceg a e 
upon the work. 


the dreams of the three 
w—a minstrel, a soldier, and an agri- 
culturist, who are under the influence of 


fy iamne oe 
complete form. The design the exe- ing 





the goddess standing above, in the act of etrewing poppies around. The other two objects on this page 


in this establish- 
hree | u one is a beautiful 
surface, it be | enamelled Ae ta CANDLESTICK, 


em * desi £ , . . 
by canes igned by A. Witims, in which the 





butterfly forms a prominent feature 
of the ornament. lower is a re- 
production of the famous Taxxarp, 





known to fame as “ Martin Luther's Tankard.” 














becomes, he gets further from the truth in design. He was a strong 
man, overcome by the Art-vices of his age; but even his error has a 
charm which other men cannot impart into their truth. He was 
a designer in the best sense, however perverted the style in which 
he clothed his thoughts; and although a follower of the worst ages 
of France in the general type of his expression, he was no mere 
copyist of French designs, but infused his own spirit into works 
| Temarkable for harmonious unity. His fantasies may now provoke 

laughter, but it cannot be denied that they were inspired by genius, 
the Fears by method ; and in these days we have sims we uate 
antastic in design, without the illuminating ray whic ppen- 
| dale shed over all his ‘eccentricities as they @ fe us, but which 
rought him great renown with bie own and the eucceedin gene- 
| ration. Of Lock and the others little can be said. They lived, 





made | are 





wings, and died. From the Schools of Design little has been 
pane ond satisfactory mediocrity, and nothing , inspire 
—— g . The school at Birmingham sends both drawings 
and designs: Stanton draws and designs, exhibiting dexterity in 
means as well as beauty and novelty in results; while Ayes 
exhibits the legitimate outcome of the general system < 
teaching adopted in these Ppa pier to Sow a _ —_ 
illms and designed. n 
ped or tone industry will os be ran to songs OS _ 
hould uce; although it will be 
nr ace exited Framples much that is entitled to 
eae ae Kilpatr nae ares has Oem, ‘cups by Sumaliteld 
: bly) cred Mtable\individually as well as relatively; theso 
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Mesers. CHRisTOorLe, of 
Paris, not only contribute 
grand, massive, and costly 
works in silver and in elec- 
| 
























|} tro-plate; they exhibit pro- 
ductions of small cost, yet 
of exceeding beauty of de- | 
sign, and great p Galen, 





: 
| 











and clearness in casting. 
Those we engrave on this 
page are merely “ bits,” in- 
tended for the use of Cant- 


NET- 
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obvious to those who examine their works, large and small, in the International 


waxers to introduce into articles of furniture, They are applicable for 





creation of their work 





Exhibition, that their fame has 
obtained mainly by the auplonetan 


s—as regards not 
only design, but modelling and finish 


tie 
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attempts exhibited. 








! to gods and men, 


poetry, this quality of respec 


constitute all that claim special mention among the scores of feeble 
In other parts of the Exhibition there are, 
here and there, designs by some of these students practically em- 
| bodied in manufactured articles. In one corner paper-hangings, in 
| another a mosaic table; there one small thing, and yonder another; 
but even where medals have been awarded—as to the mosaic table— 


ness than from unimpeachable mediocrity. 
i] In the French section, design was well represented in 1851; it 


also formed one of the chief attractions of the 
but the display on the present occasion is 

is not there. sf 

Matthieu, the bold harmonious depth 
Naze, the elegant patterns for shawls 
rather raw in colour, were still worthy of 


it has not been for the quality of the design, but for the best speci- | beautif design Girollet, and drawings of scarfs by Pas, 

men of marble inlaying hitherto produced in England, or te beside — Se i epics feces tapestries, church vestments, 

similar cause. Yet there is nothing in such designs absolutely bad ; | and other things, formed a gallery as interesting to the general public 

on the contrary, some of them are very well; but in design, as in | as it was instructive to those who felt sufficient interest to <a 
tability makes its productiong intolerable | it in detail. There was; moreover, ® fine collection of p 

use there is more to hope from vigorous bad- | from natural flowers and plants, well calculated to assist a 


in their work; but what was 
ing works has now degenerated into a small 

















remarkable only for 


iti is, the clever combina' 
n the Exposition at tye yed in the de 
designed by Longs, al 


high commendation ; 


of interest- 
then a ee of rather 


ition in 1855; 


inations of 
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The Royat. Pavsstan [now Founpry does not contribute | pointed arches—the upper pairt pienents | nately * 


largely to the Exhibition ; its “ show” is a small group, 





on musical instruments, the design by Herr Srracu; a 


Fort, upon an octagonal shaft composed of columns and | eight fields, which are filled up alter- 





* ———_—__ _ 


the four Evangelists and fi 
design by Herr Strive; and a Vase, Py them 
relief, representing War and Peaco—the prin- 





cipal figure, Borussia, being seated on a throne re- 
ceivin resentatives of the Arts and Sciences, &c. 
This also is from a design by Herr Strijizr. They 








are works of a high order of merit; the castings, 
sharp and clear, uphold the renown of the “ Foun- 
dry.” They are in parts inlaid with gold or silver. 
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mtiiorent designs. The same cleverness in handling is visible now 
2 en, while some of the same artists still display their prowess 
th vigour, alike in colour and drawing; and the delicacy of 
webct by Naze shows that the French artists are still re- 
ze able for those qualities which formerly made them arbiters of 
pes < sg social taste. But even with these they neither appear in 
— tT or in strength such as was their wont, and the reason is 

a The progress of this and other nations in higher and 

; i, styles of Industrial Art, has left the French designers stranded 

gh and dry upon the rocks and shoals of shrivelled fancy and ill- 
de neteraleet. Wanting versatility, or rather failing to sl 
the and adapt themselves to the change, they have stuck fast where 
al y ety in 1851; and the French commissioners wisely judged that 
my + isplay of the stagnation would neither increase national honour 

T individual profit. Still, there are symptoms of French artists yet 





retaining a position, though not their former position, in design; it 


will not, however, be among that class who do in design what Ary ° 


Scheffer did in high Art—represent German thought iu French ex- 
pression. i 
None of the other exhibiting nations show specimens of design 
applicable to industry. Many examples of something between pic- 
tures and decorations may be seen in the west gallery, and most of 
these are equally bad for either purpose ; but, as they are arranged 
with pictures, must be treated as such, if touched upon at all. 
From this ps oem conclusion Denmark must be exempted, for the 
Danish Court contains energie, Bee in epi —_ of a —_ 
far above that displayed by sim Suro’ ates—a style whic 
combines im ioetion: with reality, and clothes both with ertutic skill. 
These are subjects that will probably supply the Ant-JourNaL with 
valuable material for comments hereafter. If space and opportunity 
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lence of their productions. The Har ano Um- BRELLA Sranp is an exceedingly good design—s 


Mosers. Yates, Harwoon, axp Daassiz, of Ro- 














therham, and Upper Thames Street, Londcn, hold 
high rank among the iron manufacturers of York- 

















shire, and have long been renowned for the excel- “Gitt Srove,” in which are combined “conve- | nience, utility, and economy” with good Art. 





had been fiftyfold more abundant, there would still have been suffi | that w again: 

. . . . . ¥, *-* gt ould be ov st oufficient - 

—_ matesiah te justify detailed criticism of the various articles exhi- | and attention to nai y ee wil phos 2 ‘these general con || 

— S not without advantage to the elucidation of important clusions. Italy, as showing the highest development of 

_ 4, None or ornamentation, or both. To notice even a industry, will also be found the most expensive for the higher 

. e of t — =e be a task beyond the endurance of readers ; for | works,—not more expensive in proportion to the quality di 

pone us x a works may be, the mind becomes satiated | because some of these, as in wood-carving, can be found now! 
whey good wy when heaped up in excess. There is one | else—but still more expensive from a utilitarian point of view, 

~~ a ’ metre at has not been touched upon in this essay, Which | because of the Ast-eneslienee offered. - This high-pri 

aan aioe y into all questions of comparative Art-industry, | sheds its influence on works of second, third, fourth, and pears 

em ug’ ey in one aspect of the International Exhi- | merit, an example of which will be found in the Italian Furniture 

rer gt moh another wepect, primary. Hitherto we have been | Court. There will be seen, unpolished and unstuffed, simple frames, 

rnc how esl glance canprav mil pecan | Se fra weal tale en on al 

. of : . 0 rices; an chair—four ; noe ini “J 
although individual instances from various states may Me selected | and kitchen chair’ wal oe ot for tee afinisbed frames the 
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Birmingham is striving to be the rival of Shef- 
field in the production of stoves, and other works 
in wrought and cast iron. Among the best o! 


/ FMC ATE 


= -- 
SEANAD ATL 


its exhibitors are Messrs. Henry Cricniey & Co., 
whose many excellent works may fairly competc 
with those of the great emporium of the trade. 





Weengrave a Hat sath Umar 

ELLA Sraxp - 
factured by them. It is of iron, hy 
peculiar, and, we believe, costly p 


bronzed by a 
rocess, but pro- | Crichley. 








duced also in the “ natural ” . P 
less expensive, has a better — ay ee 





- is exceedingly good ; 





are also of much excel) 


desi 
on ence. The column con- 


tains two of the minor productions of Messrs. | other a small Waru Air Srove. The works are 
i , the one being s Door-Porrer, and the | designed and modelled by Mr. OC. H. Wurraxer. 


the moulding and casting 
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In polishing, stu 





where utility is 








‘Italian wholesale price is £ 


less than £200 for t 
character could be h 


Italian skill, while the En 
nitely more suitable for En 
m fifty other examples; an 
objects of vertu or specimens of curious and i 
ut out of 

quence, the best Italians stand 


taining to the every-da 
mansion or the cotiage-the Bnglish 


100 sterling! But if these could be finished, 
, retail profit, &c., the 
~ yey — the very 
rom the most expensive house in London, of 
at. ~ manufacture, for less than two-thirds of that sum. No 
Steliee be. carving would be different, but it need not necessarily be 
» because these are by no means even second-class 
glish articles, as a whole, would be infi- 
lish utilities and English taste. So it is 
the general conclusion is that, while for 


‘oss cost could not be 
articles of the same 


imens of 


ingenious Art-industry, 


urt, and — become of little conse- 
pre-eminent, yet for ev hing per- 


domestic life—whether for the 
manufacturer not only produces 








better articles, but gives better value for the money ; so that in this 
important of the International Exhibition, England has much 
to teach and nothing to learn from Italy as represented in this Exhi- 
bition. The popular belief is otherwise. It is difficult to see how 
men who work for two shillings a day should not be able to get up 
chairs cheaper than where labour is three times as expensive; but, 
whatever the causes and the theory, the fact is indisputable, and, 
doubters only require to visit the Italian Court to be convinced. 
In the Zollverein the results are, as nearly as possible, reversed ; 
and there is no room for doubting, from whatever causes arising, 
that where qualities are equal, in the same class,—furniture for 
instance,—the German prices are below those of England, although 
there are such anomalies as to raise suspicion that the low prices of 
many articles exhibited are not the normal prices of the same b peri 
of workmanship. If this were guaranteed, then the question price 
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‘| 4 
Messrs. Wiuitam Barty axp Soss, iron founders, of Gracechurch Messrs. Bennams axp Frovp, of 

1 Street, London, supply us with an excellent Gate of their produc- Chandos Street 
tion. They are large and meritorious con.ributors to the Exhibition. 
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portant improvements 
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The Froor Crota Manufactory of Mesers. Nainn | most im into their fabric. 






or) 
4 
hh 


|| &Co. - Kirkaldy. They have introduced several We give two examples—postponing remarks. are “ copper-smiths,” manufacturing a vast variety | 


fe 














between many classes of German and English manufactures would | while some works have been sold which, from their artistic merits, 
|| be settled, and not in fayour of our countrymen. And that ud are placed beyond the range of mere Art-ind ies, yet it hed el 
difference in prices has been appreciated will be found inthe probable be doubted whether the French will be commercially sa’ with 
fact that this class of German manufacturers have done a larger the result; they too will feel that the British manufacturer #8 
amount of “ business” than those of any other exhibiting nation. This rather gainin than losing ground in the general markets ¢& 
branch of German Art-industry, embracing furniture and its acces- | world—including their own—even with to articles that us 
|  Sories, would justify much more attention in these pages than it has | to be conhdtéel among French valita Of Austria 
|; yet received; and it will probably furnish material for a separate | requires to be said; but some of the northern nations (Denmark | 
|, article on some future occasion. In the French sections the aitiins Sweden) have evidently the capacity, if they could find the capil 
; % prices are analogous to those of Italy; with this important difference, | to become powerful rivals in some branches of industry where ¥ 
at, while the Art displayed by the Italian is, in the best works, | plays a prominent and where wood forms the raw ma 
eupetiog to that of England, it is only the artizanship of France—| What then is the conclusion of the whole matter? It will be 
a = the + ara dextrous at can illustrate | remembered that, in the introductory chapter to this emmy oe 
“ poe tween French and English goods. But in several | affirmed without hesitation that in the period between 195i and 1 
classes, such as furniture, there is no such evident superiority ; and, | the principles of Art-industry had been undergoing 4 silent wee, 
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| 
ticles for many purposes from , in- 
qaed medizval and other brass-work for eccle- 
siastical and domestic use, weather vanes and 
finials, and matters of more direct utility, into the 











Messrs. Hitt axn Suitn, of Brierly Hill, Staf- 
fordshire, are manufacturers of various necessities 
or utilities for the field and the park; they are 
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construction of which .Art has but partially 
entered. We engrave parts of three Avtar Raita, 
of brass, and a Wearner Vavxe, in wrought 
copper. The weather vane is designed by Mr. S. 
J. Nicnot, architect ; it is a work of a thoroughly 

order, in “style” and manufacture. To the 
ong list of articles in copper issued by this 








eminent and extensive manufacturers of hurdles 
and agricultural implements, and of “ continuous 
iron fencing.” From such works the Art element 








































































































important classes for which they labour, although 
hot suited for this work. They supply us with an 
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t design for an Avexve Gare. It is of 
ae ated character, not too elaborate, and 


house, we can at present do no more than refer. 














| is necessarily absent ; their proluctions, however, 


which they show largely, will no doubt find pro- 
minent p in publications addressed to the 
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uently not too costly for general use, and 
pape tune example of casting and manufacture. 






































France have been supplanted by the 
subjects; but the breadth and di 


pletely the higher Italian thought was ‘ov 

quality of preach fancy, and how 
ing France, were accep 

| abstract generalisation if Petia 

|| strated as a reality. Glan A 





tain revolution, That, while in the former period those _— worst 

ages of France were rampant among the manufacturers jan 

a8 a class, in the years Phich cow since elapsed ed mae rrted = antl venient by t 
* e » m « 

. induction ; for in almost every class 


That was @ conclusion forced upon all who paid facturers has been com 


of that revolution was only b . important de ents 
fully demonstrated by the Exhibition. ‘Then it was seen how com- | French competitors, while in ve oe hind and rs vom their 


ler influence. Another prod: 
bean weil more clearly at en has ae 
: at the Art-education so long prevalent | t : one will not—can inferiority as a final 
in France, modern F eclension harged to the ide of | ing other nations not my 
trtistic ancestry, and the plethora of artiste rales From both snares | result, and therefore progress must still be 


attention to 


ing the lighter | our countrymen have 


i place at the head of the world’s industry, both for design 
tebueben> Ansiber dorctory What those classes are, and , gn 
already stated, and requires no recapitulation ; uu 
can never be too often reiterated— 





i free; and it was concluded that, in ultimate pre- 
oe ton of simple ignorance would yield better and more 


knowledge. Nothing has been 
Eahibition poy the soundness of this 
the progress of the British manu- 
ively more rapid than that of their 


*,¢ hi 
left all competition be and skilful 
and wherein their superiority 
as @ warn- 


watchword of the 
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On thi are engraved | coxer,” or window guard, some of the contributions, in cast iron, of | are but selections from a great quantity 
this ’ : 

two Srasncaan Baxcovans, two| — i . 

Barcony Paners, and « “ Bat- — 
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artist of large experience in this particular art. | The company of course exhibit several important | « utilities,” which form the staple of their trade. 


| 











conquerors ; and, second, as an encouragement for those who still lag | it has taught this lesson—one above all price to the broadest, 
behind to gird up their loins for bolder efforts and grander sacrifices in | deepest interests of England—that, even in questions of 
pursuit of certain victory. Nothing can stay the onward pressure of | Art, self-reliance and self-development are at once the surest 
indomitable spirit; and now that the puerile notion of the natural | to commercial wealth and contemporary fame. , be 
incapacity of Englishmen to succeed in Art has been roughly but prac- | with such lessons cannot die; and however shortcomings may 
tically exploded, the British manufacturer requires only to dare, not | mourned over or rebuked, the advantages will be accumulatl 
merely to succeed, but to excel, in any of those branches of industrial | while the defects are passing to oblivion, and the lessons yi) oe 
Art which English ignorance and indifference have hitherto assumed ' fruit a hundredfold when the bickerings and differences aa ilty 
to be the menegely of foreigners. Nothing but the International | forgotten. These beliefs have stimulated the sense of respons tos 
Exhibition have proved this so successfully to Europe, and | and guided the pen in this effort to extract some of those ici, 
especially to Englishmen ; and, whatever its other merits or defects, | with which the Exhibition was so pregnant—lessons which m 
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| ve here engraved. It is of light oak, elabo- | rately, yet appropriately and very ably carved. 








many interesting productions we engrave f 
agreeable design and also of admirsble wostuingiite. 


Messrs. Rapn Auuison anv Sows, of Wardour | Street, exhibit the very beautiful PraxororTe we 





MI 








tion; among the best is Mr. C. Row ey, 


of Manchester, of whose 


i 








harmony with the purpose of the instrument. 

















No such hopeless task 
on the classes to which 
48 possible, the reverse. 
most obvious truths of technol 

all industries by the standard of 








gn and hands combined to offer, and which in their technical | of artistic or industrial truths, 
would have required many men to understand and teach. | of honest and legitimate critici 
was undertaken or contemplated in this essay | result has thus far been satisfactory 
it refers. The object aimed at was, as nearly | end and object of all comment ought to have been the gra 
of some leading manufacturer; another as if the Exhibition ought 
a mere extension of the shop; but the mass of both 
have been singularly forbearing 
rinciples so keenly touching their 
interests ; and nothing but a con- 
accept with equanimi 

They receive respect: 
pursued ; for, 
ced neither impugned a fact nor affected 
whose principles or practice 


burdened us with con- 


Ignoring all but a few of the simplest and 
as such, the effort has been Be test | to be conside: 
- rst principles, based upon utility as 
= a test of industry; and then by hase cneent principles of | under the discussion of points and 
ph nel | ry govern the ornamentist now as truly as they guided 
dot at bs the production of his frescoes, or Phidias in the produc- | sciousness of inherent strength could 
universal e Elgin marbles. That such a task should have given | force of free but friendly criticism. 
Tete, satisfaction in its accomplishment was not to be — tude and increasing admiration for the course 

lasichine wae had spent sleepless nights and laborious days, 
H soles « gs eir hard-earned savings on their productions, should, like 
*, Smile when efforts were ignored or pronounced to be violations 


classes, designers and producers, 


profession, reputation, and materi 





sides | two complaints already noti 





a principle, able and intelligent men, 
have been doubted or denied, might have 


was not to be anticipated. But the cost 
sm had been counted, and the general 
tory. One has complained as if the 
tification 


ty the full 
rrati- 
ile the 
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i his Maj the Emperor of Brazil to Sir J. 
A very beautiful example of the work of the | his ajesty = aie jaye Minieter at 


Drummond Hay, C.B., 


, : ibited by M . Pawiirs 
silversmith is exhibit y Messrs Morocco, in acknowl 


Brorusas, of Cockspur Street. It is four feet 
high, and of considerable weight and “money's 





worth”—its weight 630 oz., its cost £600. It 
has, however, a higher value—that derived from 
excelleyce in Art. A very effective design, with 
much of originality, is associated with skilful 
workmanship. Altogether, it is one of the pro- 








ductions in which England takes pride, as main- | os The graceful and generous act of his | receiver, and to be regarded also as a compliment 

aing | Majesty has impressed the thousands who have, | to our country. We engrave also two of the 
—~ But there is another interest excited | in the Exhibition, been made acquainted with | Jewe.s of Messrs. Phillips; they are among the 
y this work: it is a TestimosiaL presented by | the fact—honourable alike to the giver and the | most perfect Art-works of the Exhibition. 


taining her supremacy in competition with “ all | 
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timely services rendered by him on the occasion 











Se 
| of the wreck of the Imperial Brazil; 
D'Isabel.” It is cxjuslaiiy gratifying to meen 
the liberality of the Emperor for services ren. 
dered to his subjects at a distance from his Em. 


a’ 


ent of “great and 
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troversy on points tenfold more perplexing and plausible 
have added the irritation of debate M0 the saaliiion of ae 
criticism. The highest honour, next to elucidating and spreading 
truth, is the admission and recantation of error; but the considera- 
tion is appreciated which permitted attention to one thing at once. 
In taking leave of the various sections embraced in this essay, a 
feeling of profound humiliation burdens the utterance of the word 
“farewell.” The daily growing vastness and grandeur of the subject— 


the accumulating evidence that what could be overtak — | 
the fact that little could be noticed, far less criticised, in the : na 


allowed—however humbling, stimulated also to “be just and fear 
not;” and according to the measure of capacity ual knowledge 
I have not been disobedient to that stimulating voice. 


Joun Srewart. 





ee thus far proceeded with such notes on the International 
Exhibition as we believed might forward its great object—instruc- 
tion, it will be our duty, in succeeding Parts of this Journal, Se 
, enter into details connected with some _— branches of it, by 
which we may communicate more information, although positive 
criticism may be less. If the Lessons of the INTERNATIONAL | 
BITION be many, its WARNINGS are not few: the wise man will care- 
fully study both—acquiring a knowledge, not only of, what is tobe | 
his teacher, but of that also which he is to avoid. We <4 
endeavour to place both before him during future months, when 
| Subject will necessaril occupy & rominent place in this ILLus- 
| TRATED CATALOGUE ob its a contents. With this view, we 
shall have to deal with topics that, if properly treated, cannot fat 
be fertile of education, not alone to the manufacturer, but to te 
artizan, and, indeed, to the general public. The recent improve | 
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The four objects introduced on this page are | for such a purpose as that sia af 
selected from the extensive contributions of | tended ; notations it ron hop emaifal on. Hore in the G 
<f m ivor 


ment for the table. 





Messrs. Evxincron & Co. The first is an elegant | 
Bovporr Mirror, enamelled, small in size, even 
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a and Dancing. 
column is an In«sTanp, designed in the eastern rical figi i i 

, ‘ ’ res d 

style; and below this are a Vase and Disu, for | Sun and node trpided iw aoaeasd oe 





reek style, with fi and 


} L : these i 
The second is a silver | theatrical Art, end sepeemmt Comey Tregedy, 





At the head of this | rose-water; the vaso is ornamented with alle- 


Rh) SS ca 
, hee ae 
e ha ey 


. | Messrs. E’kington’s establishment. The tankard, 


the dish exhibits representations of the four | hereafter. The whole of these works were de 
f | vase, and dish were chased by Monet Lapevit. 


elements; wo shall have more to say of this group 





signed by A. Wiims, the directing artist o! | 





























ments in machinery, by which processes are tly facilitated, and 
i — advantageously tained, -will necessarily become & 
ane eature in our review of the. Exhibition; so also will the 
_ us woods that modern discoveries have made known, and which 
- ~— now abundantly contributing to the resources of the 
me maker. The various dyes, also, that Science has of late years 
at the command of the manufacturer, will claim our especi 
ama =, above all, it will be our business to explain the vast 
a thous aw, mateciale, not merely in clays and stones, but Som 
period of tine es, that have been, within a comparatively short 
“Opened to the searcher’s skill and toil.” 


For the treatment i : i 
. of these various and most important topics we 
shall be indebted to writers who are well able to deal with them, 





writers of large experience and matured knowledge. * The influence of 
Art on Art-manufacture will also receive consideration commensurate 
with its importance. In a word, we shall labour to obtain from the 
International Exhibition all of its vriL1ry as a school for the pro- 
ducer. Much and well as it has been studied, its wom ape be 
rendered permanent only by being kept continually before the mind 
and eye. The engraved illustrations we publish will be of incal- 
culable value long after the Art-gatherings of so many nations are 
scattered; hence one manufacturer may instruct another, and every 
workshop of the world profit by the general result. ] 





* Ropert Hunt, Esq., F.R.S. 
PROFESSOR ANSTED, F.B.S. 
PROFESSOR ARCHER, Director of the Industrial Museum of Scotland. 
Tur Rev. CHaries BovTett. 
T. BEAVINGTON ATKINSON, Esq., &c. &e. 
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P , 
This contains engravings from some of | believe, nearly half a century. A time will come, | although he has never had a “ school.” 
the admirable works of Mr. G. A. Rocers. They " 
are works of the purest and highest Art, and 
uphold a renown ce ‘ond to that of no wood carver | 


The wood 

















in Europe, for Mr. Rogers is an artist in the 
best sense of the term. We have no space to 
describe these productions, nor is it necessary. 
The larger piece is an Over-Door at Boodle’s 




















Club; the others are objects all small in in| 
but of rare merit—beaut!ful and valuable, ex- 
quisite'y designed and finished. Mr. Rogers has 
oceupied the high position he holds during, we 





| ciated. He isa master who has had many pupils, 


\ 








| 
-_ | easy task to discover a more singular assemblage of works, than 
THE MEDLEVAL COURT. those which have assumed to fone in their collective — 


ty 
: | the title of “ Mediseval Court,” in this year’s International Exhibition. 
. re he ape Mediwval Court of the first of the Great International Unconsciously, and evidently without ony such intention, this Court 
_ i ~~ ~~ iy a of _ consistent and “sa exponents of the has given the coup de grace to modern medisvalism. The thing 
revival of the Adtoat tha alan of the period. There had been a_| itself could exist at all only as either a misapprehension or & mistake 
the Bee gr ; a e ages, and in that Medieval Court | in the first instance, and then as the visionary aspiration of an 
: nee —= : rts we to the world what oe capable of | eccentric enthusiasm : and the two Mediseval Courts of 1851 ard 
There is al acne ¢ Madior were doing, in England, in 1851. | 1862 have exemplified modern medisvalism in Art to the very life. 
but “hie (eae apne 4 — Court in the Exhibition of 1862 ; Eleven years ago, a collection of reproductions and copies 
tho ad to tot the aioe of ts prcacene | ens oth, lage wa exietiy what he concn 
pre bee Bode, cen . tr ane of its predecessor. is is | medieval revival at that period would naturally produce. And © 
to-day, has become an anomale: ani yaeval Court, as thing of | original Medieval Court told its tale after an impressive fashion 
’ malty; and it would be by no means an | It demonstrated the ardent zeal of te revivers of the old Arts, thelr 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 





upy this page with examples of the beautiful 
rh contributed by MM. Wirrn, and which form 








leading attractions in both the French and Swiss 
Courts. They are in great variety, from the elabo- 








rately carved cabinet to the smallest accessory of the 
toilet, and are in all cases fine works of Art. A list 








of these “ varieties” would occupy a Ja space. In 
1849, the brothers Wirth first Pe tablished @ manu- 








factory of wood carving at Brienz, in Switzer- | 


. accomplishi 76 commerc: 
land, exerting artistic knowledge and skill, and coer oe aree commercial 


success, 


| They now give employment at Brienz to five 


hundred workmen, and in Paris to eighty and | carving. They have introduced many improve- 
they have formed a regular echool of Swiss ments into their art, especially into the tools 





and are regarded as the benefactors of the dis- 
trict in which Providence has placed them. 


they use, by which processes are greatly facili- 
var. Ae they have educated able artist-artisans, | 














||  Datural result of a revival of mediseval Art; and 








devotedness, and thei tical artists. Its collec- | classicists and the more lax, but not less vehement, advocates of the 
tions were such as Oe toe the undies tons themselves might | Italian and French Renaissance. But they could wy I _ 
have felt quite easy in accepting as their own. It was decisive in | anticipated the mischief which they themselves er estin oh 
declaring the fact, that the long-dormant Arts of the middle ages | inflict upon their own cause. It may, yoy ee A =~ _ 
een restored to energetic vitality; and it was also no less sug- | that neither the men who produced the first <r ry ae 2 ae 
aes the manner in which this revival — to be developed | those others who sympathised with them in taking a delig ’ 
and worked out in th f th eeding decade of years. co dev he — ya 
Since 1851, howovee; the welesl ute of the middle pane have | of late we have become familiar. Certainly, they would have indig 
trying called Be ta - encounter a struggle of unex - ew 
severity. tt e T- ~ fe rar : 
defined title) i, styled Moderne Clase Ack should exrey- dheinesiven — of a second Great Exhibition containing a Medievel 
M opposition to their medisvalising contemporaries, was simply the | Court, of w 


~ ** 2 } 
|| have been prepared f i that could be | even this resemblance was so tame and spiritless, and hice ag | 
| brought to bear pen then, thecal a idticoa beomiel the severe | devoid of all freshness and expression, that it was indicative only of 


ever contemplated such a second Medieval Court as that with which 


‘ected all anticipations of so palpable and positive a retro- 
my te poo: Bagg -vrtgeee caquestionably have refused to believe in the 


hich it would only be said that it so far resembled its 
the revivers must | predecessor as to exhibit the same dominant medisvalism, while 
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C. 8. Matirat, of the Vieille Route de Neuilly, Paris, Bronze Manufacturer, exhibits not largely, 
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car raric 
| but several of his works are of high merit in 
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; | “eet! : titude. If the medie- 
that decadence which experience declares to be the forerunner of a | we regard it with sentiments of profound 1 % 
a | valising of the revivers of middle-age Art has done more than orate 
on to damage their own revival, to retard its pete which to 
its salu action, now at length we have a test Rina 
question of modern medisvalism in Art, but it does nothing more try the modern Medieval brought before us by Cart pine 
than this. The Exhibition has had « great deal to say about the themselves. The very best things in this Mediwv sad ‘ 
ca distinct from the sayings parodies of something which refuses to be They —_ - 
They belong neither to one period nor to another. They - 

title in its direct —— and consistent in both looking back to | gories of cabinets and organs, of carpets and dra a — 
wor: lemopen that are endowed with only a very sh ost red these 

sas shown what living men desire to do with Art, while they fancy | It is to be hoped that the gentlemen who have produ 


decline and fall. 


Happily, the evidence of this year's Medieval Court is conclusive thin 
only as far as the limit of its own range. It disposes of the entire check 


revived Arts of the middle ages, altoget 
to which the Mediwval Court has given utterance. True to its own 


~s times and in ing far away from our own time, this Court 


that some mysterious process empowers them to think and work as, | 


probably, they might have done about a century before the Black | medigevalism is 
*rince was Pri 


| Various works, now they have convinced the public that mo 


uall ge 
ee nee of Wales. We are quite satisfied, as we have | step out of the mihiie can, and to realise the fact of << 
said, with this Medieval Court asit hasbeen. More than satisfied,— | in the second half of the nineteenth century. There is an @ 


ess and worthless, will be induced to 
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the French capital, exhibits a large col- 
lection of works of varied order—clocks, 




























candelabra, vases, lamps, busts, rta- 
tuettes, Ac., among which are the pro- 
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ductions of Pradier, Caumberworth, Daret, devotes much attention to the graceful 
Scheenwerck, Carrier, &c., the ss de- utilities of the drawing and dining rooms. 
signers of works of that class. M. Lévy Many of his exhibits show the influence 

















of the leading bronze manufacturers of | of good Art on objects of daily use, as well as! on those of costlier and more elaborate character. 
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! 





of honorable and useful work awaiting them ; only, before they take it | error in judgment which inevitably leads to a mistaken course 0 
|| imhand, they must liberate their arr from ems sympathy with acticn. And then, on the other hand, —e oe re eae 
|| the past, and look both around them and forward towards the future. irrational than to reject what che Auts of +f rer - Lge - nen 
e Arts of the middle ages arose in the middle ages, and they | so well, upon the alleged plea that any suc = y presto ager iD 
|| flourished through their direct association with their own era. They | involve a modern medievalism. Here, W to “ Sad to — 
grew out of the exigences of the intellect of those times, and adapted | course lies open aniinny ae 2 idle m 


themselves to contemporaneous circumstances, and to sentiments | intrinsic excellence in the Arts of the middle ages, combined with 


a : ; : lication to our own times, we may grate- 
then prevalent. These same Arts are, indeed, replete with precious | the faculty of consistent <, hes ome predecessors in departed 


teachings for all times ; i means follow that | fully accept; and, as we " 

they may be sdvantagiensis? ssuseeai te eo bels at any time. | centuries matured their own thoughts for their re raya fg 

We may ty the, soniden at certain neta wil ett applied hls Ara thet own wot dhe, btw 
m our study ; and this is perfect] istent with what is cqually | and associate it, ‘ ae, . ee 

true—that a mere imitation of their former operation indicates that | ourselves, The contributors to the Medieval Court, in all probability, 
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Wurrr.of Cock- | tion of them on this page. 


spur Street, is an extensive contributor of 
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| British exhibitor: © 
carved wood, others 





charming examples of Jewe..ery. 
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The watches are, we believe in 









all cases, his own manufacture, from his 
The clocks he exhibits are 
best that are shown by a 





We give a selec- | are designed with sound judgment and 
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in which they are intended to be 
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ome of them are of 
of ormolu. They 









placed, but are of good construction and “finish.” 

























would claim for their works precisely that character which would 
define them to be happy adaptations of old Arts to modern conditions. 
We are not able to accord to them any such pretension. They have 
really done nothing of the kind. On the contrary, their sole endea- 
vour has been to adjust certain modern incidents and accidents to 
the practice and the principles of middle-age Art ; thus inverting the 
true process of successful adaptation. They have worked as if they 
were men of the middle ages who, by some caprice of fortune, chanced 
to find themselves living amongst the most recent of the moderns; 
and so they have produced a hybrid mediwvalism. Their works, 
having nothing in common with the reign of Queen Victoria, have 
also failed to accomplish even a tolerably perfect reproduction of 
what might have occupied places of honour, had it pleased either 


| 
} 


> neater of the year 1862 to th 
differe 





Henry III. or Edward III. to have taken in hand an International 


Exhibition. ey aa 
This failure is simply a condition of seeking to © 
of the wean e Arts of the year 1262,—a very 


down the old Arts to the circumstances, 


mt thing from bringin. 
= vot ought and feeling of to-day. reault 
the 


the usages, and the tone of th 
But, while thus the Mediwval Court 

of reviving on Arts of the ay = ages 
revivers all been of one mind in desiring : 
the thoughts of the early artists, and execute over — ‘ae pe 
and there, some damaging modifications) their works,—beyo™ ito 
narrow confines of this Court another class of revivers are foun Jes 
_ have been devoting themselves to thinking out afresh the princip 


has shown what the 
might have been, had th 
simply to think over again 
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a 

The Ceramic works of M. Jean are 
reproductions in style of the older faience 
of Fran-e and Italy; but they are by no 


tially imitate. They 








means slavish copies of them, as they 
nt an originality of form, and a | 
nl from mere conventional style, 








that gives them a character of their 
tnd but ints at the older art they par 





of medisval Art, with the view to developing those principles in 
— y with a new train of ideas. In other words, the Medisval 
of the wit not represented the existing condition of the revived Arts 
aoe — ages, because the revival has been rescued by another 
oo the revivers from any peril lest it should relapse into the 
hibit from which it was aroused. And, more than this, the Ex- 
ss Pres —— that pent old Arts are actually in action, wades 
: ce, producing reall work, and giving promise 

sll fete. "ii tru that, re nowy the iden i tll prevalent 
spt e¢ Arts of the middle ages, in their practical working, must 
felt and degree be medizeval ; yet the influence of this idea is 

and acted upon, happily, only in exceptional instances. The true 






manufactures ; for the painter's hand, in all its freedom 








are i > 
essentially Art- | of touch and breadth of colour, is as visible on 








fictile manufacture, when 





each picture is 








touch of the brush and the general 


their surfaces as it would be 
, on th 
pictures on them all are exeouted with si alae 


ngular 


boldness and ability, and recall the best days of 
the painter finished what 
the potter fabricated. In the present instence the 





treatment of 


in all its vigour 


precisely 
and freshness, as if ignoring a clay surface. 








amen hw the real Ar po poe early Arts ave bagiuuing » be 
erstood ; is tter absurdi regarding them 
hm - tie fas been decrveted 


as inseparable from a revived mediwvalism. It 
that living artists may cherish the authority of 
binding the 

they may feel, and think, and act in 


mselyes to a servile compliance with ear 
dependently for th ves, still 


— Art, without 


y —that 


unbroken their fellowship with the artists of the middle 


reserving ) 
nee and still loyally adhering to their allegiance 
mi 


to mediseval Art. 


rag the adoption of a distinctive title for the revived Arts of the 
iddle ages—a title which makes no allusion to any era or period— 
the non-medisvalisers have done well. Whatever its abstract value, 
the term “ Gothic” belongs as well to our own Art, and our own 
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Mr. Aupenuax Sriens, of Oxford, exhibits » va- ) him; of these we make “POE: 
riety of articles, manufactured either by, or for, / high excellence a: their DP om : re, hone of 
? RESSING 














for the writing table are adorned with | however, i HSTAND, “ com! the req’ 
~ it ; : space. 
is a Was , bining —e with the smallest requirement of ‘ 


——— 





artista, as to any other artists, and to any oth . 
Art. We oursel y other style or period of | want of : 
Ai We oun gy rgsne ed oop this term “thie” |e mera medinvair Th aes nee ta 
cyetamatiaaly repudiate nelavdien. pe when they | with its exquisite statuettes, and its ilo architecture in iron ; 
“Goth Court” having -_ in this year’s Great Yanibitne by Nene ry lendid collections of Gothic metal-work conta’ 
’ instead ’ an: i 
circumstances, appropriately on walled) Medio? under the | group of similar works by I Benham wd his able coud Ajtor, Norma 
are pte. — Jeurt wane present—not sdlleasd tal eae pos and — was Keith’s case of works in the precious a 
rated upon any one point, but scattered here and th - | and many other collections of various objects were there,—not fo 
Captain F ’ gee ere throughout | t : a , . 
Span Pow hu ee Sle ce Mi ec | sn ua coneains fom eer peo a 
Mediwval Court” was not to Le ~ ver in declaring that “the | the object been to owl ra os to rot me — ; pe 
living Gothic. That the Hereford saiek es the exponent of the | been truly worthy of yy ob: Medi wall ‘i less or & 
in the Exhibition, and yet should ‘he : — have been present | greater de ht =~ ede detected ~ me nk thane works ; 
Molieovel Court, was the’ most emphatic delenit’ rate cee | mts Sdmaces belne entented in many Senham’s colle’- 
phatic declaration possible of aj tions exhibiting only" Bonen: gran See sroentially 2 medi 
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Messrs. Srorey AND Son, of King William Street, 


not manufacturers, usually furnishing their own 
designs, and procuring works made exclusively for 


ordinary households. Our engravings sufficiently 





| 
Londoa, are exhibitors of Guass and Porce.aty, 


Qa 


1 





po Phew pram eg these works are evidence of judg- | objects of cost and correspond 


Their collection contains many | however, they 


describe their excellence. Few of the contribu- | tors have made a better or more varied display. 


in which they are very extensive dealers, though 


are graceful utilities. suited for 
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ing value ; generally, 
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nee 


influence. These different d 

Prevalence also, of the Gothie fecling 
ey showed how thoroughl 

ablest artists is most decidedly 

Was no less conclusively demonstrated 

in which Gothic Art was su 

numbers of the designs. 


classic and the Gothic 


wustained and herd te styles. In the Great 





of them bearing with igni 
one, that the Gothic wes eueeciiay dkalling 


Leta 





eclared the earnestness, and the 
; and, what is most remarkable, 
the inclination of very many of our 
towards Gothic Art. The same fact 
by the architectural a 

reme, both in the excellence and in the 
ndiction - e have heard much of late—too much 
Saheed —— the battle of the styles,” the contest between the 
rts of antiquity and of the middle 


: rd-fought strife was not renewed. There were no 
— = Gothic collections set forth before the world in open 
y: But there were these two things patent to everybody, both 


obsolete and incongruous 
of modern medisvalism, 
Gothic Art, were num 

swept away all doubts as to 
manufactures must seek imp 
thus directing 
remote, eras, the Exhibition showed 
really exists be r 
different eras. For example, Castellani’s 
jewellery, all of them s 
either ancient or medieval 
best works of Greek, and Roman, 
might be placed side 
It might be said that this jewellery is only 
beet it does no more than 


between the 
Exhibition this long- 


this same battle,—the 
off the trammels of an 





medievalism ; and the other, that the days 
so far as it might affect the success of 
And, further, the Great Exhibition 
the sources from which our own highest 
rovement in their artistic character. In 


us to the Arts that flourished in —— and even in 
that no essen an i 


tween the noblest and most artistic productions of 
— groups of sa 
tudied with scrupulous carefulness 
authorities, showed how felicitously the 
and Byzantine, and Gothic Art, 
by side, 18 illustrations, not of sty 


uce ancient and early works. Such 






















le, but of Art. 


mimetic, and that at the 
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This column contains engravings of two of the 
Damask Sitxs, for furniture, manufactured and 
ethibited by Messrs. Waxrers anv Sons, of Lon- 
don. They are of the highest quality in manu- 


Finsbury 





f . ad : =" E 
' i é ee = 2 ee 
facture, and successfully compete with the best 
productions of the Continent. The designs are 
in all cases of considerable excellence, of various 
styles, so as to suit the rooms for which they 
may be required, but generally “quiet” in pat- 








tern and co'our. Messrs. Walters are, we believe, 
the most extensive manufacturers in England of 
these productions ; it is gratifying to know they 
are Art-teachers wherever their works are adopted. 





Messrs. Witt1am Saez axp Sons, of 
Pavement, London, are large 
exhibitors of furniture, in which elegance 


\F, - “ - =.) 
nels of fret-work of elaborate design, and highly 
nished ; the mouldings and ornaments through- 


ee 
is combined with utili 
the costliest character, 
able for ju 


> it is not of 
t is remark. 
dgment and taste in design, 





oS 


Zand excellence of workmanship. We engrave a | lower portion of # Currronter, of fine Italian 
= TorLet-Tasie of simple and pure form; also the | walnut wood, relieved with tulip wood, having 





by English designers and artisans. 


ta are richly carved. These works are entirel 




















certainly is the fact: but this reproduction is so faithful, it is so per- 


fect, both in its exemplification of early processes and its illustration 
of early Art, that it sets the latter before us in actual operation, and 
shows us what sort of model it is that we have to study. Signor 
Castellani does not consider that the resources of the goldsmith’s 
art were exhausted either by the Italo-Greeks or their Gothic suc- 
cessors. He has searched out the principles of their styles, and 
has investigated the processes by which they worked; he has also 
thown us what an artist of our own times may accomplish, when 
working exactly as an Italo-Greek or a Gothic goldsmith worked. 
And he says, “ Learn to work after this fashion; this is true Art: 
master this, make it your own, learn to be true artists, as those men 
of antiquity and the middle ages were true artists; and then think, 
and invent, and work independently, by yourselves and for your- 
selves.” The step in advance has been boldly taken by Skidmore, 








who shows us in his screen that our Gothic architectural metal- 


~ : has 
work, having already passed —- the reproducing period, bh 
risen above ail cop x , and attained to an inde ent originality 
of itsown. From an a starting-point as this, the way 1s open 


clear for further and continually progressing advances. 

Not so with the Medieval Court. Could we suppose that, 
another ten or eleven y a third Great Exhibition w ~eill to 
in London, the Medieval Court No. 3, if it were to profess of the 
be a Medizeval Court, would be a faint parody of the — rao 
series. Probably it would exemplify modern medisvalism 
tremis, or, more probable still, it would undertake no —~ per 
commemorate the fact of its extinction. The sec also been 
Court has been so decidedly inferior to the ae and it “goer tition, 
so completely isolated from the best Gothic of its a left. for 
that, at the same ratio of decadence, there is scarcely @ hope 
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AND Parusy's new cement to the 
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exceeding'y good design, and of the very highest order 
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| This engraving shows the pplention of Wurre | skilful 
ormation of curved 


nufactured : 
by Kxvssuaxy, of Mayence. | wnat containing drawers on each side, and a desk in | ment of the 





or domed), and for all la i 
and elaborate curved po 


ceilings (flat, pendented, 











ly produced large ornamental forms of every 


and ornamental surfaccs of buildings, by which are | peony t tae 4 ~~ 
, - omes, 
> 


adapted for ornamental 
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Mr. is K ibi 
r. Tnom:s Ksicut, of Bath, exhibits a work of | of workmanship. It is a Liprary Tasie of oak and 
| ebony, surmounted by a Canine occupying its whole 





the centre, which, when shut, forms an ornamental 
panel with malachite, lapis-lazuli, cornelian, and 
tine; and when open, 

materials necessary for correspondence. 


ov — 


discloses an arrange- 








. Wet fat ret We through another Great Exhibition 
é last as well as the Prey a 9 Ss oe Court, consequently, as 





the minds of forei i : 
foreigners i gn artists, and indeed of intelligent Art-loving | would hav 
| tion” We hiv neral, has been to us a subject of andedog pls ghey 
visibly ex ve repeatedly studied the ve faces, now and then 
bitual] Pressive of no ordinary exity, which have been 
supplied Y, fosaent in this Court. e catalogues, of course, have 
has panther the minimum of information. The Court itself 
all; and the Sew it is both ish and Medieval, and that is 
much to hel abels of the Ecclesiological Society have not done 
been equally our Inquiring visitors. e works in this Court have 
y uncommunicative. They were certainly newly exe- 


arranged in 
their uniformity. 























cuted, and vet there was 
el difficult to be ets kf 
hat i : - . iece, with its broad 
at impression this Mediseval Court may have produced upon palpebl fresh from 
accepted as an excellent 

had it not been for the formality with whic 
equidistant rows, and for the mo 
An early heraldic artist, 
of branching horns, would not have made them 
ing them like the many-times-repeated 


in Westminster Hall, while ing 
he would have impressed coch meabor 


sculpture these rows 
all exactly alike; but, treat 
white harts of Richard 11. 
in all a unity of character, 
of the series with a distinct individastty of its 
arms, and the stag, its supporter, are i 


a strange would-be antiquity about them 
and to be accounted i The chimney- 


and lofty carvings in stone, for Colonel Cocks— 


the chisel, and executed with singular skill— 
copy of some old work, 
the 


stag’s antlers are 


notonous exactness of 
if he had desired to 


own. The shield of 


bly rendered ; and the 
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The Enoxy Cantwer of M. A. Cuarx, of Paris, | stand in the centre a — - Gane 
is justly classed among the best works in furni- the elliptical nog Paeting a 
ture exhibited by any country. It is designed | figures —— er , 
to contain objects of vertu, and is intended to ' ture, and Sculpture. 


bove the cornice pro- 





res holding branches and palms. The | in design, and admirably executed in all its 
is crowned by the emblematical group parts—not alone in those that are more 
of Romulus and Remus suckled by the his- fee, but in the smallest of its details. 


fear over the columns are four carved | torical wolf. The work is exquisitely beautiful 
w 


ina Carps, to which it is 


attention. They are, in all 








be unconsciously receiving | 


tically on the ordinary avocations of refined life. 


Messrs. GoopaLt, card manufacturers, of Camden 
Town, exhibit a large collection of specimens of Piay. 





good artists, and may certainly be regarded as Art- 


teachers. Those who play at “whist,” therefore, may 


atria, 


@ pleasant duty to direct 


eases, from the designs of 


essons that will gh 7¥ 































' 


frieze-like group (representing an incident in the life of St. Neot) | of our Catal 


e, and we now have much pleasure in recordi 


is clever, spirited, and effective. Decided nondescripts are the it is the — production of Mr. Norm 


book-case, the two buffets, and the escritoire (the first with paintings | Forsyth. e 


illustrative of “Pagan and Christian Art,” and the last with a! improvements upon the prevailing monumental sculpture of 
middle-age version of the “Story of Cadmus”), from designs by the | day, though they might have had more orig mality in the i 
same artist. The two organs, good instruments, after Gray and of their treatment. 
Davidson’s manner, look as if they were pre ared for performance of the late Canon Mill. d several 
at a masquerade. The “King René cabinet” keeps up the masque- | The carpets, the curtains, the hangings for walls, an 

rade idea; and a polychromatic reredos shows how tawdry an affair other objects, not ve 


might be medisevalised out of inlaid marbles, and destined to adorn 


combined with a minimum of mediwval association. We have en- 


recumbent effigies, three 


e best of the group by far is the m 


inly i remark- 
numerous, and certainly in no way ro 
: - able for variety of either design or colour, may be mee si and 
4 church. A very different thing is an inlaid bookease and | and pronounced consistent with a “M igeval Court, devs ia 
pee It ary Wy which there is much of genuine Gothi¢ feeling executéd in the years 1861 and 1862. The textile fabrics ‘. 


(once poor and showy, and certainly 


as far from attractive as te 
graved this most creditable production in the last preceding section | bitterest opponent of medieval Art could 


havedesired. The machine- 


that 
an Shaw and Mr. James 
in number, are 
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j rivilege of every manufacturer more or The Sipesoarp we engrave is the ucti | : 
rd rg h ween the taste, for good or evil, of | of Messrs, Jonnstoxe anp a ge ie The mn porant branch of Art-manufacture. 


is producti He Bond : of Johnstone and Jeanes is one of the 
those by whom his p misetane wind Street. It is one of the many graces of oldest in London, having been ished i 
sill meiniins s = the Furniture Court, which supplies so much New Bond Street for upwards oan 


evidence of British progress in a its renown has been obtained not only by po 
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be, and often is, a teacher whose lessons are of 
great value. These improvements in playing cards, 
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nd substantial manufacture, but by continual | tirely English. It is of walnut wood, inlaid 
by which the eye and the mind are both gratified aaty to introduce Art into all their works. | with various lighter woods. The carving is of 
while 's game is played, are recent though very | The sideboard is designed and executed by | great merit, and altogether the production is 
‘mportant introductions into ART-MANUFACTURE. artists and artisans of the establishment—en- | one of the most successful in the bition. 











cut wood-work of the Messrs. Cox alone remains to be ified ; | the Museum would have dealt upon it a blow which it would have 
and certainly it maintains the reputation of the an The | been vain indeed to have resisted. _ Those noble a_i almost 
gns adopted by the Messrs, Cox we cannot commend, particularly | seem to have been formed expressly in order tovindiante t J Ce 
t of an ambitious altar-railing of elaborate metal-work. Arts of the middle ages from the medisvalism of § os i. y 
., Such was the Mediwval Court that has just been broken up, and | Court. The contrast needs not to be discussed. It ne t yr ing 
its components dispersed. It has done its proper work—not as its | to be desired. Both the Museum collections and - ourt : the 
Projectors proposed, but still in a manner that, we believe, will | Exhibition, in one sense, may be said to convey the —_ —_ 
prove far from unsatisfactory to several of them. It was a mistake only they deal with it from two different points of view ; * 4 
to have had any “ Medieval Court” at the International Exhibition, | the former declare how nobly the Arts of the middle ages ae ¥ ; 3 
since such a Court could prove to be only either untrue to its name, | to discharge the duties of teachers, the latter wey ’ L r 4 
(> momalous and inconsistent in its character. The true Medizval | them is one thing, and to copy them is quite pane i * mo ‘| = 
Court has been formed from the magnificent loan collections, that | warnings which the Great Exhibition has left. behi b . . - zoe 
Were placed with such munificent g% nerosity within the reach of the | least valuable memorials of its chequered eiotenee, | a atl 
ublic in the South Kensington Museum. If the “Court” at the | Court will take rank second only to the Exhibition Building —_ 
bition had not sealed its own doom, the loan collections at | That must ever secure to itself a bad pre-eminence over every 
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and comfortably furnished house,” and as 9 
: ” has an extent of convenience and 


This Castxer Sroesoanv is of carved oak, and may be regarded as one of the finest works 
: accommodation almost inconceivable. The gx. 


i German 
Sizcrniep | in the collection. According to & 
7 A cape ght . 5 y sdmirably carved, | critic, “it resembles in its interior an elegantly 
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igi i ction merits the praise it 
corto a ioe exhibit other 
works, which are produced at very low prices. 
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terior is decorated “in keeping.” The figures 
represent iculture, Horticulture, the Vintage, 
and so forth; the figure which surmounts t 


whole being emblematic of Hunting. Without 
following any particular style, the artist who 
designed this remarkable work has dared to be 

































Art-warning. But the Mediwval Court has also raised its voice of | with any movement that does not lead us onward on an honcesslt 
warning, spoken with no hesitating or feeble utterance. Far | career of our own. And, assuredly, for the Gothic revivers 

from any such equivocal expression, this Court has clearly and | Medieval Court will not have existed in vain. If any 4 this 
conclusively shown what are the certain consequences of traversing | doubts until now have obscured the clearness of their Howry: be 
over again paths which have long been forsaken, and of substituting | Court can scarcely have failed to have dispersed and dissolv they 
painstaking imitation for the operation of original and independent | They must renounce medisevalism at once and for ever, pers | 
thought. e law of the copyist has been in full force in the | are repared to encounter the alternative of renouncing all preté to 
Medieval Court, and the sentence of that law is—fuilure, failure | to the reputation of true artists—unless, also, they are into 
even in perfect copying. Now that we have discovered how much | leave the revived Gothic to sink through their enfeebled r 
the Arts of the past which they can teach and which we | a hopeless inanition. There is abundance of life in Go 





shall do well to m the example of the Medieval Court let | witness the Hereford screen. It is quite ible, also, that its 
~ be and diiniin _ we) study a ex as artists who would healthy vitality should be e © Sine the Medieval Court 
n ‘ @ themselves in the school of authority and ex- | of the International Exhibition. 
jealously cherishing, as we study, our own feuded of | . “8 Cuaries BouTelh 


perience, , 
thought and action, and resolutely determined never to rest content 
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whole of this remarkable work is with | 


The whole of the hundreds of thousands who 
have visited the International Exhibition have | 
seen, under the centre of the eastern dome, the 
Masouica Fountain manufactured 
rons,” of Stoke-upon-Trent, from the design and 
model of the late Jon Tuomas, who, un ily, 

did not live to see his great work erected. It is 


by the “ Mrn- 
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circle a central pavilion, on 
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an oak leaf, alternating with the Rose of Eng- | land, and is divided by eight graceful flower vases. 


irty-six feet high by thirty-nine feet in di 
At the summit there is a oun, haneer then life 
en of St. George and the Dragon ; four winged 
gures of Victory, holding crowns of laurel en- 
the top of which the 
p rests. Underneath is a series 
ountains. The outer basin which “Oe 








dressed in anti 








It has been customary 
uated costume 
and brushes, mallets and chi 


Tepresentation, 
pleasant, lively li 


accompanied by a knot 
—Faradays, Grahams, 


Playfaite, Brands, Odlings, and a host 


wheels 


ttle fairy, wielding the wand of Science, 


NOTES ON THE RAW MATERIALS USED BY pane 
(SEEN IN THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION). 

to represent A looking lady, elfin queen of Arts, we will watch her operations, aided 
=a mn euirounded with palettes | and o shall see that they far outstrip all the wonders of our boy- 
‘ and vlain, busts, hood’s fairy 
bee” vases, and other curiosities of civilisation. Would it not mountain sides, and the 
‘ter suit our modern notions, and vary the monotony of this 





others, not forgetting the clever Miller's-thumb, who with their 
conjuring tricks so transform everything they touch, that we are 

lost in wonder and amazement ? j 
Let us then have our own way for once; and rene ey saw our 
ry her elves, 


lore. She waves her magic wand over the verdant 
green carpet of nature is roughly torn up, 


mode | the rocks are rent and a fone from —_ a moe 
if were ification a| they have reposed for thousands of years, e ures e 
tai iis the wana "of Below oe a are uncovered, to be grasped by eager hands. She casts her 


1 the flowers even as they fade, their lovely colours 
aor) by bee pon er and are made into materials for her 
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name of Wxpcwoop. The Exhibition affords 








ene 
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this page, are such as have given fame to ‘ 











ede: shauna as | 





render homage to the | ample proof that the mantle of the great master of British Ceramic Art has been inherited by }; 
It is a pleasant task to pie p ——— | descendants. Some of the works peor |. 






the | house,” and continue to be its special productions; | but our more prominent selections are those of 





M. Lessors, the artist whose “ paintings on china” | have excited the intense admiration of persons of all | countries by whom the Exhibition has been visited. 


cL errr 


















the insect which crawls on its leaves, yields at her bidding its life- gorgeous colours upon the living canvas. 


|| leviathans of the forest and the flood shed their teeth at her command 
|| to furnish materials for the quaint or eful conceits of h fon. | oi wee Se - 

| Her power extends to the i me seem _ : ae ee, sight, they are almost magical in their 
the = shell and rosy oa 
| forms new applications. She wills, and from the masses of rock We purpose to write short notes upon 


thrown from the mountain side, figures, perfect in fo d i : A 
| pare, are called forth. The ponderous dingy aun int the ey of those materials which are used 
er 








L 


fanciful creations. The mighty tree of tropical yr equally with | beauty,” or, under still more elaborate manipulation, to reappear in 


blood to become brilliant hues for the robes of Beauty. The we carefully examine the history of each common or rare sub- 
stance which the artist uses in his ions, certainly, at first 

dex ment ; but as we trace 
ties of science surpass 


them upward, we soon find the wondrous 
all but its poetry. 


branch are yielded up to receive new | all the marvels of elfdom, and sweep awa 


—such as the metals 


; wi which are no ht skilfully int rks of t beauty a8 
mk oe yield we a treasures of metals and recious | well as utility ; “the metallic caldan God ae ional substances 
» By the labour of cunning workmen, “things of | used in making pigments; the materials for enamels, for glass, 


development 
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The contributions of the Rorat Maxvracrory of | if they do not in all ways vie with those of a 
century ago, are in some respects superior to its 


- 


rous, varied, of the rarest quality and the highest 


- 








value. The my — production of Ceramic Art. 
. present issues of this renowned factory, | management of M. Recxavtp, a gentleman of 
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extensive experi large 
rough knowledge and skill in pure and true Art. 





Pr tons in the time of Louis Quinze, when 


p. 1760) the establishment came under royal 





protection—royalty monopolising its labours,and | of Fra " ane 
paying the cost. Now, as then, the best artists | its sapunedi mo ee ae he ee 


h /\/ = 


>) 
, large intelligence, and tho- 
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and for porcelain ; the materials used for statuary and works i 
orks in stone ; 
and also the vegetable and animal materials used in the various 
7 of the artist. 
the metals, only gold, silver, platinum, aluminium, copper, iron, 
oa are generally used in their metallic state for the production of 
ic work, but combinations of these and other metals are also 
mployed in various —. 
pe = may be ranked first, as it usually is, not only on account of 
al a application asa standard of value, but also because, in 
rl agg ~ ility, it was the first of the metals which became known to 
Onl beat easons for such a supposition are very plain ;—it is second 
whee iron in the universality of its diffusion; it is the only metal 
rm —- occurs in a native state, that is, in a pure metallic 
- In the localities where it is found, it can be seen in glittering 





scales, mingled with the gravel, or in “nuggets ” sufficiently large 
to arrest the most indifferent observer. Then it has a quality which 
would soon make itself apparent, namely, its ductility, and the con- 
sequent ease with which it can be worked into shape. That it would 


soon 


become valuable as an article of exchange can easily be imagined, 


and the first forms given to it for the purpose would be those mit- 


of th 


of clot 


of v 
tho 


of most easy carriage. This would be determined by the habits 
Fe gt and as there is 

ing worn in primitive 
simple contrivance, the modern custom of 


every reason to believe that the articles 
times were not only few in number, but 
kets was not 


t of; hence the ring form was given to the pieces of gold, to 


admit of their being strung 
person. This eventually led to the fashioning of a 


torques—large enough for the waist, or small enough for 


er and worn externally upon the 
ps, nose, 
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ibuti . h ll, foreigners included, willingly admitted that none of their | design, and cutting. We mi 
sated core it cima eahibite paten. 2 with those of the eminent firm in St. James's Street. we ing. We might en- 
m= Mr. Pearce is an artist as well as a producer, and his works supply : 


i 








| conclusive evidence of the value of Art-knowledge in Art-manu- 
facture. The famous Tazza, here engraved, has ps found more 





axp Pearce the palm of supremacy has 
been universally awarded. There arc many 




















eral admiration than any other work in the Exhibition. We 
7 ve selected three of the Venetian (adapted) C ; earce. 
excellent exhibitors of Taste Grass, who | the Cuarer Jvos; they are ne ae of the in hee works exhibited by Dobson and P 

















| oF ears—and other simpler forms. This originated the goldsmith’s The fact that out very thin, and used for the 
—_ - out of it, in all probability, arose the whole series of metal- | purposes of Fag eng oy Greeks and Romans. It is 
me BY and hence it is that we find some of the earliest | referred to by Homer in the “Iliad,” and by Pliny, and it is = 
| . —— | Art have been developed in working this precious probable that it was even known still earlier to the Assyrians aD 
1} ; ut it is not its quality as a material for manufacture with Egyptians, as it i ies discovered at Thebes, 
| whids we ties tebe. b . yp , 48 it is found on the coffins of mummies 
— he 0, however artistic such works may be rendered ; | so applied as to indicate considerable familiarity with such uses 
| oan — ication of gold—and this applies also to the other | the metal. But it is not to be supposed that the art of producing 
= = A ——— of the artist, which now claims our atten- ld leaf so fine as that now employed was known to the ancients. 
| fom otallic Fan a th must speak of the application of gold in Pliny speaks of 1 oz. of gold being beaten into 750 leaves, each 2 in. 
— —s te—either pare, or sparingly alloyed with some other | square; whereas 16 dwts. are now heaten into 2,000 leaves, 3§ in. 
ductilit oo. cotrabh - decorative Art, for which its wonderful | square. Its uses, however, were the same—to give richness 
- teal = : — 4 ~e ; we refer only to gilding by means | brilliancy to baser materials, and to assist in decorative details. 
ou — : the beautiful operations in e ectro-deposition, | Early in the history of the art of pai ting, we find leaf-gilding 
ng rather to metallurgy than Fine Art. | occupies an inpestens position. It Probably originated with the 
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We me © gunpoint Gham 
exhibited C Mons. L. J. Mazs, of Clichy-la-Ga- 











renne (Seine). The collection ; 
is of i 
order as to form and colour, ‘ad gourally at 











great excellence. Some of the eT 
. ; engraved speci- ' works have long been famous: the manufacturer 
mens rank with the best in the Exhibition. The | has obtained mba “honours,” and is eminently 


entitled to them, holding rank among the most 
meritorious producers of Art-works in Europe. 
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Assyrians and the Persians: was ing] 
: . } ; sparingly em loyed by the Greeks ; 
aaealy indulged in by the Romans rm al the Sonsneens iod ; 
the By @ a flood without control, fairly overwhelmed everything in 
im | meyy ay period. The re-introduction of the Byzantine in our 
tine im conjunction with the Renaissance and other highly 
Selemens 7 styles, has again brought gilding into extensive use 
codec modern artists; and we sincerely hope its brilliant and 
ee i glitter may not dazzle their eyes, and blind them to the 
T erits of true Art. 
a ne production of leaf gold and silver, for both are similarly pro- 
we —— the most in ing of the many Industrial Arts. 
an a tae uctility of these metals allows of their being beaten 
Sot b . ore stated, into leaves of almost incredible thinness; but 
mo @ mere blows of the hammer, which, if directly applied, 
soon break the thin leaves into pieces. First the ingot of 














gold, more or less alloyed with copper or silver, according to the 
tone of colour required, is rolled out by pressure into a thin ribbon 
of rerular dimensions, namely, 1} in. in width, and of such a thick- 
ness that exactly 10 ft. of this metallic ribbon go to 1 oz. Two 
ounces and a half of this ribbon are cut off, and are called a beating, 
which, after being annealed and carefully smoothed to remove any 
blistering, is divided very equally into 170 pieces, which are placed 
exactly over each other between 171 pieces of vellum, 4 in. square, 
usually old manuscripts or deeds cut up, and constituting altogether 
what is technically called a mould. is mould, with the pieces 
of gold, is beaten with a 17 lb. hammer for nearly an hour; after 
which each piece of gold, now extended into a leaf about 3 in. square, 
is quartered, and each quarter put in the same way as before between 
the leaves of another mould, now called a shoder, and made of 681 
small square sheets of those finely prepared lamina of the intestines 
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Mr. Tuomas Fox, of Bish- | Cabinet are th 
; Street. The de- ales 


sign is simple and elegant o\/ 
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.| We engrave the Centre Ca- Scorr, 
The examples of Watt Pa- | ae of wn ‘eet wood inlaid 


with holly, manufactured by 
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‘ZC 
R93 | 
, alt: y | 
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| —forming a receptacle for articles of vertu, and well adapted to stand in the centre 
| of a drawing-room. The work has an especial merit—the mouldings being produced by 
pers on ‘either side of the laying fret cut veneers on complex forms. It is entirely by English designers and artisans. | CUTHBERTSON & Co., Chelsea. 

















of the ox, called “gold-beater’s skin,” which is also beaten with a | which, as just stated, is made from the intestines of the ox. _ There 
mallet or hammer weighing 8 lbs., until the gold leaf appears at the | are several manufacturers of this material, but the principal = 
edges of the shoder. Agus the operation is repeated of quartering | England is Mr. Puckeridge, of Kingsland Road, London, who is said 
each leaf of gold, and placing each quarter between the leaves of | to consume in his manufactory the intestines of not less than 10, 
another and finer shoder, 3} inches square, and continuing the beating oxen annually. : 
| until the gold again reaches the - The number of sheets in| Such are the curious stages through which the glittering scales || 
this last operation is 2,720, and the gold is so thin that the light | picked laboriously out of the river sands of western Africa, oF 
passes through it; nevertheless, it is easily managed by the artist, | obtained by various means from the quartz rocks of Australia, Cali- 
and is laid upon varnished surfaces, to which it adheres, and is made fornia, and other are passed, before they are ready for the artist | 
to assume the appearance of wr ge gold by the use of a burnishing | to spread upon his work. The chemist uses different means, and || 
instrument. One very remarkable circumstance, connected with the adapts them for other purposes, two of which only will occupy poe 
foregoing operations, is the fact, that the excessive thinness to which | attention in these notes. 
this metal can now be worked is due, in very great measure, to| The first of these is the well-known “ purple of Cassius,” of such 
|| the perfection attained in the preparation of gold-beater’s skin, infinite use to the artist in stained glass and porcelain pea 
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We engrave one of the many beautiful examples; From many admirable works manufactured Street, we select 


d : - fo ring . 
x and contributed by Mr. J. G. Crace, of Wigmore walnut wood, 9 ft. 6 in. in height ‘ ab ot ‘ ies. 
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of , The style adopted is that ae eupree in Italy during ; naissance period. The columns, friezes, panels, 
te Six Damask for curtains, manufactured by | the first es | years of the sixteenth century, | and mouldings, are carved, the centre of each 
teers. Waurers anv Sons, of Newgate Street. | the purest most elegant of the Italian Re- | door has a medallion of Painting and Sculpture. 


This beautiful metallic colour—which is of the richest purple if used | International Exhibition to class it with machinery and similar 
48 @ pigment on the surface of glass or porcelain, but which, when | matters. By its peculiar reducing action upon the salts of silver, 


melted in the glass, gives the well-known ruby red so much admired | this gold compound communicates an agreeable purplish or violet 
in the best Bohemian glass—is a compound of the terchloride of gold | tone to the otherwise deep brown shades of the nitrate of silver. 
with the perchloride of tin, which is said to have been discovered by | Thus we have seen that the glittering metal, gathered from the 
x. Andrew Cassius, of Leyden, about 1685; but although he has | rocks and sands of distant countries, besides being made to spread 
fon his name to the definite compound now known as purple of | in thin films over decorated surfaces, also tints with rosy hue or rich 
— the old alchemists were aware that ld, in certain combi- | crimson the aac wet ro ig and enriches the shades of the sun 
ns, gave a ruby colour to glass. Secondly, this same chloride | pictures of the photo er. 

of gold which, in polis «om The. oh tin ens aL the gold-purple, is ’ SILVER oh ve fis _ sae It is not so generally diffused as 
» one used as an important agent in the art of hotography,—for art it | gold, nor does it often occur in a native state, but its ores in large 
i, notwithstanding the decision of the Royal Commissioners of the | veins traverse the rocks at great depths in mountain chains, chiefly 
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, : al | of M. Baprx, an accomplished gentleman and | chiefly, large works; copies of pictures, and 
esablishmen sot Tih cn aie Oo direction | experienced artist. At the Gobelins are produced, | forth ; Beauvais, on the contrary, has confined its 
































: , ; - im— | therefore decorative rather than strictly pictorial, | copies of pictures: flowers, fruit, scroll-work, 
rey ° 7 epee >. gg td je Fae. or hea are | that is, they are not so exclusively confined to | and other erriched designs, such as chairs and 








ie a ; ai ee , ho is 
sofas require, are here principally to be found. | and enrichments equal paintings, and in the boudoir of the Empress, 
Sething aie ena besuty of tho gunanal | and clesness inal thet of the Welelien, Seen lightened “ patron” of 
designs of the Beauvais work ; its flowers, fruits, | its productions we engrave two Backs or Soras, 


in South America ; or else it is found mingled with lead, and requires | applied to the surface exactly in proportion to their depth ; the 4 
nice art for its separation. Like gold it is very ductile, and is capable | portions of the picture reflecting most light, form chadows ¢ 
of extension, by the same processes, into very thin sheets, which are _ the prepared and the parts the reverse. As the orgamic 
used in the same way, though not so extensively. Its especial | medium is usually collodion—which will be mentioned ancage 
interest to the artist as a material for Art-operation is found in the | vegetable matters,—and the surface on which it is spread is gat 
fact that some of its salts are oe ae | sensitive to the action of | receives a picture called a negative, the reverse of the origina ; 
light, and have led to the invention of photography and all its | as this action of the light on the silver can be stopped instantaneously, 
wonders. If silver be dissolved in nitric acid, it will reappear in| and the picture produced “ fixed,” as it is termed, this negative on 
dull, white, transparent crystals, which are easily soluble in water. | glass serves the purpose of an engraved plate; for by laying 4 or 
If any of this solution be spread over @ surface of organic matter, it paper, properl prepared with the same solution of nitrate of silver, 
turns black on the slightest exposure to light. The whole art of ani alibwing e light to pass through the glass, the paper i © iy 
photography depends upon this quality; and the aim of the artist is| and a picture with the shades reversed is made, is consequat 
to obtain the most delicately smooth and colourless film of organic like the original. A thousand ingenious modifications of this ren 
matter evenly spread, upon which the picture is projected, and its have been s by the busy brains of the chemist, but the 4 
lights and shadows affect the sensitive salt of silver, which has been. is substanti y a true deacription of the process under its most 
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We engrave on this four exam of | establishment at , 
Currz, the productions of the very famous | McAurine, & Ce nasil or om ee Sreap. rigned ond 
LP” Re” pe FRR ase ms, of 
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merit of their production. They are all floral—| whole of the designs are “ - Se S : = <2 









studied from the natural flowers; skilfully and The advance that been made in this branch | to the eminent establishmen 
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are indebted for the equality, if not the supremacy, 
to which England may now justly lay claim. 
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happily grouped and distributed; the co of Art-manufacture of late years has been great 
ng arranged with admirable harmony. The! 0 great, that it now competes with the best pro- 
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printed for Messrs. D. Waurers ax 
London, and they, therefore, share the 


ago unapproachable ; 
t at Cummersdale we 











conditions. Many other salts of silver are employed in this art; but | practised eye not differing much from the other portions, except in 
| it is not intended in these notes to enter into the subject of photo- oa ht. Thee are raised to the surface, and afterwards aape 
graphic chemistry, further than indicating, as we have done, the | multiplicity of operation for the purpose, in the og e, 0 
important part which this beautiful metal performs in an art with | separating all the hon-metalliferous portions, and, secondly or eatting 
Which we are now so familiar, but which, had it been described to | free the copper from its alloys. Such a ae care - 
our fathers, would have been regarded as jess credible than any tale | skill is required in these processes, that had we ime ® ‘A . 
of fairy transformation that ever was imagined. describe them, it would seem almost incredible to the , _ oe 

Corre, like silver, is usually raised from the mine in the state | they could be used with profit. Nevertheless, & ls now found the 
of ore, that is, in chemical combination with other minerals, and | ores containing only four per cent. of me — dary ork 
fauiring much labour and skill to effect a separation ; so much, indeed, r was a favourite material in the hands i Gosees a vA 
that it would be difficult to make some persons believe all that has with other metals, it made thes beet } 1 Le ne 

be done before the beautifully smooth plate of metal is ready for still rernain to us models of taste in Art, i hates rg 
the burin of the engraver. Deep in the bowels of the earth the | science. The Romans derived it from various parts, ut ¢ ioly = 
miner labours at the rock, laboriously hewing out the metalliferous | Cyprus, whence it was called 4s Lad ——., Ls “oo 2 
Parts, which he knows how to distinguish, although often to the un- | rise to our word copper. Modern artists also know 
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CaspeLapec™, produced for 




















also well fitted for various Art-purposes. 
its metallic state that the artist employs copper ; chemistry produces 
upon it changes which convert it into more than one beautiful pig- 


Peste-seni 


Of the works of Hunt asp Roske.. we engrave the Breapatpane Vase 





tacle for the famous “ Poniatowski gems.” It is in height nearly six feet, 
is of silver and iron, richly damascened with gold, and is one of the admirable : ‘ 
works of the renowned artist Vecurs. We are compelled to omit the base. | TrstIMontAL, presented to the Committee. It is 


the Marquis of Breadalbane, as 4 fitting recep- 
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The other engraved object is the Mancnesrer Art-Treasvres Exnisrriox ° 


ger. 
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But it is not only in 





case of mountain green, or bice, 
tiful colour prepared from mal 


Bremen green, Brighton green, 
Schweinfurth green, and verditer— 


enamellers, which, although 
made with the assistance of the ammonia 
| 


beautiful metal: its close texture, its hardness and tenacity, and its | ment. These, when the result of natural chemical changes—as 1? the 
power of receiving a fine polish, have, with other qualities, made it 
the favourite metal for engraving upon; and its wonderful appli- 
cability to the galvano-plastic art probably was the chief cause of the | —are very fine 
discovery of the electrotype. 
Plates of copper have been used by painters instead of wooden 
panels, for painting on, and are admirably adapted for small pictures 
and miniatures ; and the malleability of this metal, and its liquidity 
when melted, render it peculiarly well fitted for either hammered work 
or for castings. Its beautiful alloy with zinc, which we call brass, is | their colour to the copper of which they are chiefly composed. 
besides these there is the exquisitely beaut 


re 
roperly a eral salts of copper. 


which are different names for the beau 

achite (native bicarbonate of copper) 

anent colours. When, however, they are ~ | 

| ficially prepared, although little inferior in brilliancy, oe pad | 
trustworthy on canvas, and should be employed with grea 4 | 
Besides those mentioned, there are Scheel’s green, emera gem | 

Brunswick green, Mitis greem, 

all well-known pigments—-ove | 


the work of Mr. H. ArMsTEzaD. 





iful chrome green of the 
tion of chromium, 8 





ce 
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The Fan, of which the two sides are engraved, 
is one of the most beautiful Art-works has 
been produced in England: the manufacturers are 





rajah Duleep Singh 








et tlee eens 


rubies, and pearls by which it is lavishly adorned. | offering. T 








* ee s a 
wk ane, 


| 
from & rose i 
| . r of a singl rv 
it] licate * = “| ed ruby. 


his own Yaitiale 1 Son: 
: nis own initials in San- 
| serit to form the loop of the fan. The Grove, a 


duction of 





Riese 


Messrs. Loxpoy axp Ryper, of N 3 | 
It is the wedding gift of his Highness t the Make. 
to her Royal Highness 





is not to be estimated by the emeralds, diamonds, | It is an exquisite work of Art: 
monogram .1 M M—“ Alice Maud 


wy, a — 


tan | va 
pe 
mS — | 


fo Prine Alice. ‘The actual value of this 
. 4 -—we believe it was the most costly 
resent the young princess received—but its worth 





eet Ce J 


a truly regal | Mary "—is on either 


side, in the one case envi- 
roned by orange blossoms, in the other springing 
| 





masterly work of another order, is also the pro- | of the Iceni, in her war-chariot, haranguing the 
Messrs. Londorand Ryder : the model | Britons. 
is by Mr. H. Harz. It represents Boadicea, queen | The work is the Doncaster Prize of 1862. 


It is admirably modelled and wrought. 








| Fecal 2 


se Leap the artist is indebted for one of the most important 
e materials employed in painting—the white lead, which forms, 


and diluent for most other colours. This material is made by acting 


; f 
| map of this process is not well understood, but the result is 
ieee ns of a beautiful white carbonate of lead, which, when 
painter ghly rubbed down with oil, forms the white lead of the 
Ts. Besides this—the uses of which are so well known—several 
other white pl 
(only a fine kind of 


prepared by white lead), mineral white (carbonate of lead 


precipitation), French white, Venetian white, &c.; also 





when properly prepared, not only a white colour, but also a vehicle | 


upon thin plates of lead with the fumes of vinegar or acetic acid. | 


ents are made from this metal, namely, flake white | 


| the beautiful yellow colours known as chrome yellow, Naples yellow, 


| 
and patent yellow ; and the red colours known as chrome red, orange 


red, and the well-known red lead, all of which are of great import- 
ance in thé art of painting. We must notice also the application of 
metallic lead to the formation of coloured-glass windows, without 
which it would be impossible to carry out artistic designs in glass. 

Inon, by far the most important of all metals to man, is also of 
great value to the artist, independently of its admirable adaptability 
for such artistic works as those of Quentin Matsys, and the no less 
_ beautiful productions of Mr. Skidmore and Messrs. Barnard & Co.— 
| the now well-known Hereford screen and Norwich gates—the whole 
‘of the latter and the beautiful panels of the former being entirely 
‘formed by hammering malleable iron into the exquisite foliage and 
tracery of which they are formed. 
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4 Ausert Wacnrer, of Berlin, are | Surexp, wrough 
enithe . ‘his Majesty the King of Prussia. | inlaid in ename 
exhibit several admirable works in silver, 
the principal of which we engrave. It is 4 
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their congratulations to the Royal couple, who, 
in the centre of the cross, are exchanging rings. 








Rhenish Provinces, historically depicted, offering 





f Sritxe; the modelling of the figures 
i by Professor A. Fiscuer; the reliefs by the 



















The oxides of this metal, occurring a3 they do most abundantly in 
nature, and possessing rich shades of yellow, red, and brown, were 
probably the first pigments employed by man when he painted his 
|| own face instead of having his face painted. The Indian red, light 
|| red, umber, terra di Sienna, and the various coloured ochres, hold 

their places on every palette, and constitute the soundest and most 
certainly permanent of all the colours in use; and the natural supply 
of these is so abundant, that there is no need for manufacture, 
careful trituration and levigation being all that is nec . 

There are two other colours becoming day by day more familiar to 
the careful painter, who looks to the future as well as the present, 
namely, the cadmium and strontium yellows, which quite rival the 
brightness and beauty of the chromes, and far surpass them in 
stability. Capwrum—rather a rare metal, chiefly obtained as a product 
of the process of smelting zinc—when combined with a proper pro- 





—————— 


- “ . the 
| The circle represents the departure of the Prince | form the border are those of the donors. The | chaser, Franz; and the work is executed in 
| 


| curious fluid metal, Mrrcury, or quicksilver, we are ind 


and his return with his bride. The arms which herer design is by C. Wacyer; the drawings are | atelier of the manufacturers, Sy and WacneR. 


portion of sulphur, forms the beautiful orange yellow sulphuret —_ 
‘cadmium yellow;” and StRonTIvM, in its chromate, JT the 
bright and delicate canary yellow, which is very permanen Phe tor 

sae ient of the 
the valuable red pigment vermilion, one of the most ancient 
artist’s materials. om well known to, and largely enploses by, 
all the civilised nations of antiquity: we see it on the int of decor’ 
of the Assyrians and tians, and it was one of the chi oa thon 
tive materials of the Greeks and Romans; but the ws pas 4 
nations was the native ore of quicksilver, which we 


They were unacquainted with the art of making it, although it was 


| 


| 


- : Chinese, 
robably known a very early period to the Hi doos and ~ 

and the latter are still uneivell ™ the art of making it. hy _ 
obtained the word vermilion in a curious way ;—it is ad i 
species of oak in southern Europe and Asia, an insect, 
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, ted silver, with arms | Highmesses the Prince and Princess: Royal of 
ae wedding present from the | Prussia—our own Princess, the Princess Rosal 
nobility of the Rhenish Provinces to their Royal | of England. The four reliefs represent the four 
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cast-iron—works, that is to say, of the higher 
order of Art. His groups, statues, vases, bas- 
reliefs, and more especially animals, are marvel- 


| 

| 

1 

| famous in France for the production of works in 
| 

| 
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| its — as it is now called, yields a beautiful crimson dye 
| - inetic Pen now changed to vermilion, became a 
: n for @ scarlet colour, and was in time applied 


ne Was specially known and designated cinnabaris or rubrica 





Probably executed the first pictures of Greece, in a style 





| 
The manufactory of M. Durenxe is the most | lous achievemen 


naturalists as the Coceu: kermes, i it i ; 
peu kes is found, and as it in one s 
ge red berry, it was assumed by the Romans to be one aoe 
aes ton Opening it, the parts of a live insect, they believed 
sformed into a little worm, “vermiculum.” This coccus 
; hence 
’ 


mineral pigment, which su i 
, +h superseded the use of the insect dye. The 
believe fs called it minium, and there is every seniete to | p 
adh . confounded cinnabar (red sulphuret of mercury) and 
» although it was certain that one variety of the quick 


ans, and by the Greeks Miltos. With this one colour were 
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ts in design, modelling, and cast- 





ing, being generally as illi 

ae ge as they Sate. oe > 

: ~ lh ge wags at singularly small cost pnd 

= ing their great merit. ‘He is, no doubt, 
to be a large contributor to the parks, 
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gardens, and conservatories of Eng’ i : 
: land. The | universal admiration in the Horticultural Gardens. | graving does for it tha rds do. 
work we engrave is the Fountain that obtained We have not space to describe it, but the en- | fon esr ee Sal yon ie Wy tg ~ The 


gures are designed and modelled by Kiacmann. 





was called “ monochromata,” a fashion known also to the Romans, 
who used the pigment to colour their statues, and even their livin 
generals, as in the case of the statue of Jupiter, and of the pho | 
Camillus, mentioned by Pliny. But the ancient “monochromata” 
were not all painted with this colour; some were painted in white 
by the magnificent Zeuxis, of Heraclea, which were as famous in 
their time as the wonderful Camaicu paintings of Jacob De Wit, 
Roenstraeten, and other painters of the Dutch school are at the 
resent time. Vermilion is now manufactured chiefly in England 
and Holland, its most extensive use probably being the colouring of 
sealing-wax. 

Copaxt is another metal which ministers to the wants of the 
artist, and furnishes him with a most beautiful colour. It also 
supplies the glass-stainer with the only rich blue colour yet known. 
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| 
From the Gothic Metal-work exhibited by Brennan | axp Sons, of Wigmore Street, we have se- | lected an Anpiron, or 
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and five Panats of rich grille-work, for a caths- 





This metal is never found native, but usually occurs in the form of a 
dark grey, stony ore, of most unpromising appearance. It is obtained 
chiefly from the copper-mines of Norway and Sweden; and not very 
long ago its hard veins running through the lodes of copper were 
considered a great evil by the miners, who attributed their frequent 
occurrence to the spite of evil disposed sprites called kobolden, 
whence our name of cobalt for the metal. Long after the commence- 
ment of this century, a prayer was read in the churches of Norway 
praying for protection from the kobold: n. Now, however, that 
mist, like many others, has been dispelled, and the cobalt ores, 
which are so useful to the painter and others, are of more value 
than the 7—e itself. The Thenard’s, or cobalt, blue, so useful to the 
painters, and for its quality of colouring glass, is also invaluable to 
the enameller, whose blues are all obtained 


from this source, as it 
admits of a 


range of shades from the light turquoise to violet blue. 
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“ dog,” for an open fire-place, 
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cipally by the architect, Mr. Norman Saaw. & 





| Curomrvm is the only other metal which will now be pr 
although several others administer less directly to the requirements 
of Art. In a metallic state it is very rarely seen, but its a 
_ under the name of chrome green, is one of our most beautif ee 
green colours, of especial value to the enameller ; and its combina ,* 
| with lead and potash produce the fine yellows so well known 
|chromes. It is usually associated with iron, and is found in ree 
| quantities combined with the iron ores of many parts of the wor aia 
Besides these, there are some so-called non-metallic pa 
| which espécially subserve the pu of the artist; first am 
| Which is the exquisitely beautiful Laprs-Lazvxi, or azure 
_Temarkable for its peculiarly fine blue colour, which, when pe 7? 
for use, is called ultra-marine. This charming mineral, i. oa 
_Tanked amongst precious stones, although usually ranged wi pers. 4 
| metallic minerals, may in truth be traced back to the two 
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The several groups of siaiats ws ene tata aie | iaprnaaat on ‘the grep, tare tess sclected with | 











a view to exemplify the variozs productions of 





the Messrs. Harvman, the celebrated medisval | ecreen i : ¥ : 
in brass, Scrzex-cares in wrought iron, | collection of Sacramenta Puare in the 


metal-workers, of Birmingham. These examples | and a Gas-stanparp in brass and iron: also a 
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are all true to the trad 
and fifteenth centuries. 
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itions of the fourteenth | highest honours in the art to which they have 
They comprise an Eaaxe- | devoted their especial attention, manufacturing 
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series of objects for domestic use, and a Brace- 
Let and two Broocuss. These works are all of 
the highest merit, not only in reference to design, 
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metals, enriched with jewels and enamels, with a 





which is of the purest order, but in the refined 
skill in manufacture for which 
eminent. Messrs. Hardman have obtained the 


are pre- 





nearly every class and order of work (the common 
as well as the most costly) for ecclesiastical uses. 
























sodium and silicon, which are found combined in it. The beauty of | ceeded, by synthetical combination of its com 


the stone is great] 
iron pyrites, and of 


by the ancients, who ; ; - ; ; 
ancients, who gave the names of cyanos and sapphiros to its This extraordinary discovery has almost 
twovarieties; and it is curious to observe that the method of making | of the pigment from the natural stone, 


the kings of Egypt, 


invention. What this artificial 
os j Very probably it was only the blue 

orm of small rings, &c., 
tue glaze over the little 
ciated with them; but it is not likel 


nent minerals, in 


by a number of specks of gold-like reproducing an excellent imitation of the real ultra-~marine—the 


and the Egyptians were v - 


stone was com 


tion, formerly the glory of an 
which constitutes the glory 


who, in 1828, having 


carefully analysed the true lapis-lazuli, suc- composed is also seiz 


earthen figures 
ly that this artificial produc- ; uuildin 
ian king, was the same as to rival, but to surpass the ancients in our 


French i imet,| The decayi table matter of which peat-bogs are 
- aa tall, dae. ey saad upon by the artist ad made to fe. again 


in tombs, and which is also spread as @ | seen, its permanency is equal. This cheapening of s0 i 

of deities found asso- | colour has had immense effect upon 

Art applied to the interior of buildings, and has enabled us not only 
colour decorations. 





those branches of 


some white material. It was very hi rized | name given to lapis-lazuli in the state prepared for the painter's use. 
yan ok f = P annihilated the manufacture 
an artifici : and has so reduced the price 

ificial lapis-lazuli was said to have been discovered by one of | of ultra-marine that a pound can now be obtained for the same 
roud of the | price which was formerly given for « scruple of the native sort, or more 
is unknown | than five hundred times cheaper ; besides which, considerable variety 


often found in| of tint can be produced in the artificial sort, and, as far as > a 
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display of costly examples that were curiosities—rather than utilities; but | of Ficet Strect, four specimens of whose Booxsinvincs we engrave. They are 
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| binders having, in nearly all instances, called the artist to their aid, and | for the ordinary class of bcoks, but they supply evidence of very large advance. 
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the general character of their productions was undoubtedly guod, the 
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: upon the canvas. From this material, and also from decayed wood,| The colours derived from peat and bitumen may be considered & 
| are made the two fine brown pigments called Vandyke brown and fair link between the mineral and vegetable substances 
Cologne earth. Their employment in painting is very extensive ; and | artists; and to the same intermediate class properly belong JET 
as they mellow by time, much of the rich mellow toning of old| Amper. The former is a sort of fossilised bitumen, oF : 
~~ is due to that quality. This effect is now almost produced pitch, which is chiefly used for small ornaments and mourning 
y the use of asphalte as a pigment, the best of which is that called jewellery. It is easil carved, and being of a close, compact ere 
“mummy,” which is a compound of bituminous and resinous matters and a perfect black colour, receives a very beautiful polish ; itms | 
| found in the Egyptian mummies, being the preservative materials | fact, a variety of coal closely resembling the Cannel coal now 8 | 
| used in embalming the bodies; but it is very questionable whether | extensively used in our gas-works as the most productive gas- malin | 
| the artist is even justified in using this matestal » the composition of | material. The jet used in this country is chiefly obtained from te 
| which can never be relied upon,—certainly he ought not to employ | geological formation called the Upper Lias, or Alum-shale, © 
|| it except very sparingly, as it is liable both to crack and to run, Whitby, in Yorkshire, where the action of the sea on the chi 




















and has already caused the destruction of many otherwise fine | washes it out, and reall isti ionally prod = 
oS y artistic works are occasional) 
} paintings. this material. It is not, however, often chosen for “as purposes, 
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trinkets. 


e jet, AwpeEr is occasionally 


fine carving 
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introduced a “new industry” into his country, and amply merited the 
reward of fame and fortune he has obtained. We engrave two of the many 
and varied works exhibited wy him: an Errvscan Curmwyey Piece, and one 
of his Brusarp Tasies. @ believe the slate billiard table is now in 
universal use; it has many obvious advantages. Mr. Magnus gives to them, 
as far as ibie, an Art-character, so as to render them graceful and beau- 
tiful articles of furniture ; while the utmost possible attention is paid to the 
more essential parts—the “cushions.” 
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it is are. wy ed,—it is both brittle and inflammable,—but | one piece of amber. Pieces of such size and purity rarely occur; 
similar a y or rosaries, crosses, mourning ornaments, and 
words beco ts name is a curious illustration of the way in 
original is oy altered, until scarcely any resemblance of the | amber is a fossil resin, and the fact that it frequently occurs asso- 
of the ad : it was first known as a product of the shores | ciated with cones of a species of pinus, in the amber diggings of 
which aga, or Gages, in Asia Minor, and thence was called 

° 1c has been corrupted into j et. 


when they do, they offer great temptations to the artist for the 
exercise of his skill and taste. There is no reason to doubt that 


Poland, almost proves its origin from coniferous trees. It ia wpe | 
found in small pieces, and is by no means rare in some parts of 


used, in consequence of its great | of the continents, but it rarely is found of any large size. The two 


ty, for ing obj r 
: aaa jects of Art. Many will remember the ve: 
small birds ee tse Of grapes, for the mA 
Hanse Tov? — in ivory, are fighting, which was shown in the | and was considered worthy of being presented to Rudolph II, at 
in the (ws Court of the Intemational Exhibition, and is now ; feed 
and the b np Museum of Scotland. The bunches of grapes, | in the same locality, which realised the extraordinary pric 

ranch and leaves, are all of natural size, and carved from | Its most common application is to the manufacture of beads for 


possession of which two 


largest pieces of which we have any record is one found in 1576, in 
Prussia, not far from the Baltic coast, which weighed eleven pounds, 


e; and a still larger mass, weighing thirteen pound 
' e of £750. 
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Of raw materials, manifesting the amazing wealth and | Messrs. Heatox, Butier, axp Barxe, glass | painters, of Camden Town, supply us with 
vast resources of the greatest and most important of all 
our colonies—Caxapa—there was a large and valuable 
display, but its active and enterprising le contributed 
little or nothing in the way of Art- We engrave, 
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however, one of their productions, a Wixvow or Srainep 
Giass, manufactured by Mr. W. Bui.ock, of Toronto. 
It has much merit, both of design and execution, and its | 
interest is enhanced by the portrait of a Canadian Indian | an engraving of another of their many ex- | tington Church, Salop: 8 fourteenth century 
in his full war-dress—accurate in character and costume. cellent works. It is the east window of Whit- | window, with three subjects under canopies. 
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rosaries, and mouth-pieces for pipes. No Turk or German is ha rized. Amongst the resins of commerce the | masses of so-called 
without an amber mouth-piece for his chibouque or oendheue, Mirican copal “onl the Kaurie gum of ee: Zealand strikingly 
and for this purpose immense quantities are consumed. There are resemble amber, both in their substance and shape, and also im 
several varieties,—the most common is of the colour known as offering these same shades of colour, and in having both transparent 
amber-yellow, and when cut and polished is very transparent. This and opaque specimens. Amber still retains its resinous inflamma- | 
sort often contains embedded insects—another proof, if one were bility, and an oil can be distilled from it which is sometimes used 
wanted, of its vegetable origin asa resin. Another, which is much in varnishes. The “ black amber” of the Prussian amber diggers 1 
lighter in colour, with a slight green tinge, resembling, when polished, | only jet, but it often produces a much higher price than that mineral, 
the beautiful chrysophrase, is not so much valued, although intrin- because it is sup to be by some a b variety of amber. 

sically the most beautiful of all the varieties. Those which are Amongst the mineral substances which possibly had 4 vegetable 
most esteemed are the opaque varieties, sometimes called oe amber. origin in the carbon elaborated by the vegetation o forests, countless 
They are of a light canary colour, and have a dull, wax-like a - ages ago, is one of the utmost importance to the artist, namely, 
ance. Of these fat ambers there are two well-marked varieties, the BLACK-LEAD Grapuite, or PuvmBaco. This curious materia, 
one, as described, having a light canary colour; the other having although called commonly black-lead, should not, if pure, contain an 
the same colour, with a slightly greener tinge, which is very highly | atom of lead or any other metal ; it should be nearly pure carbon, 
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This Sur is also the roduc- 

tion of Messrs. Heaton, BUTLER, 
asp Barxe. It is the side light 

of a baronial mansion. The very 
large number of contributions in 
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painted glass in the Exhibiti 
evidence the great poagnens of the 
| = Aad on only with 
| 0 churches, but also 
regards the decoration of amit 











This Wixvow of “stained and pai 
! painted 4 
production of Messrs. Cuayce Brotuens, er Birnine 





ham,—a house renowned throu 


18 the work of an eminent artist, Sepastian Evans, 
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the Art-manager of the firm. The subj 


Snot or Rosix Hoop,”—a subject familiar to all readers 





of old British ballads. It is an excellent example of its 
class, very skilfully composed and admirably executed. 


is “Tne Last 





ghout the world. It 





mining to great 





granite and metamorphic rocks, in whi 


and in this res is alli : | 
Its use in re sath ach! the diamond, to coal, and to charcoal. | covered in the side of the mountain in which it is situated nearly a 
require further mention > irawing pencils is too well known to century since, and has hitherto furnished the finest black-lead in the 
passed over so lightly.’ ut its production is too interesting to be world for artists’ ncils. It has consequently been a mine of wealth to 
rae ent A Like the metals, it is usually procured by its possessors, 
epth, being chiefly found associated with the the graphite being worth from thirty to forty shillings per pound. 
masses, or in holes in th , ich it occurs either in embedded Strange to say, the great value of graphite for the purpose of pencil 
miners. From owing e granite, which are called “ pockets” by the | making does not depend upon its actual 
|| talogists called it a berate been found mixed with it, some mine- | aggregation of its particles ; therefore analyses 
| carburet of iron; but this error is quite abandoned, ing extreme purity, may eas 


although t : — 
ug traces of it remain in many books, and are still perpetuated | turers, who imagine they 


has realised in one year the large sum of £100,000, 


purity, but upon the peculiar 
of this mineral, show- 
ily mislead the uninitiated manufac- 


have only to seek for jae, oe insure 
obtained from Mexico and 


by the 
modern system of book manufacture. Black-lead, or more | success. Graphite of very fine quality is 
t discovered ; nevertheless, 


Properly, graphite, has been found 


i its 
| mines Temarkable deposits are, first, the well-known Cumberland 
i ’ rrowdale, where it occurs in beds, embedded in a trap- 


—_—_—_——______ 


| 
| 


| Pock, }yj 
» tying below the clay slate of the locality. This mine was dis- | to light the new sources of t 


in all quarters of the globe, but | from Ceylon, the latter being the purest ye 


for the reason stated, it is inferior for the R giao of the artist to 
the Borrowdale mineral. The International Exhibition has brought 
his mineral in Eastern Siberia, and few 
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Messrs. Murrnean, jewellers and 





ersm | i it i tion. 
il iths, | and they have considerable merit in execu 

{ Glasgow, are exhibitors of cube dt a varied We have selected also for this page examples of 
oO , re 








genous to Scotland. They have much originali 
of form, and are recommended by their solidity, 





oe 


and excellent order. We engrave two pieces, their jewels—a Bracket and three Broocnes,| which r.ndcrs them useful as well as elegant. 


” 


t 
parts of a Dessext Sepvice ; the designs are good, | containing the various pebbles and “gems” indi- | There were many exhibitors of this class of 


sa a =~ 


eam 


’ ae — 
we, 


they manifest industry as well as skill, and supply real 


persons who walked down the Nave can have failed to be struck 


with those cases in which the Siberian graphite is so tastefully 
displayed by their exhibitors, Messrs. Alibert and Sideroff. The 
works of the former are situated about 130 miles west of Irkutsk, in 
north longitude 53°, and east longitude 96°. The workings are at 
considerable depth below the surface, where the mineral is found in 
“nests” or “ pockets” of the underlying granite. The quality of 
this hite can scarcely be surpassed, and it has been eagerly 
bought | y Mr. A. W. Faber, the celebrated pencil-maker of Stein, 
near Nuremberg, whose ts, Messrs. Heintzmann and Rochusson, 
9, Friday Street, Cheapside, are already selling them in this country. 
Twelve degrees farther north, in nearly the same longitude, occurs 
the still more wonderful deposit of this mineral, on the estate of 
M. Sideroff. It is situated on the banks of the Lower Toongooska, 















stones at little more than the cost of mere imitations. 
ae 





a tributary of the river Yeneesay. 


For 1,910 feet the Lower Toon- 


. . . hich 
ka washes along a bank of graphite 365 feet in thickness, wh 
as been denuded by the action of the river, and which bears on its 


surface, marks of as cat pg Arey & ite and abundant traces of 
on t b 
is vast bed of black-lesd extends inland to the 


the glacial action 
It is known that 


up of each winter's ice. 


foot of a mountain of gneiss rock, which commences to rise about 


3,500 feet from the banks of the river; but whether it 


into the 


mountain, whether it is overlaid by the gneiss, or whether > — 
up by it, is not yet known; certain it is, however, that = d yet 
enormous in extent, and far exceeds anything else of the kind ye 


discovered. 


Its thickness is known to increase considerably as it 


goes inland, and its quality appears to be increased with the depth 


of the superincumbent strata. This 


is consistent with what we 
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Giexon CasTeLLant, of Rome, whose name is 
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the highest order, enriched the Exhibition 




















|| "te character and of great value. They are, 
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in nearly all cases, either copi : 
sncentmvls, found in the evel atau of | rights 
; sate udgment, and intelligence of the Broocnes, but there 


ive 








merits of the D1su, a full view of it is now introduced. 
The four medallions surrounding the centre repre- 
sent the four Elements. It is a very remarkable 





been exercised to fit them that might not have 





the uctions of Messrs. E:xincro 
enable our readers to form an po cach 
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i of silver-work, designed by M. Wiims. 
The accomplished artist—one of the great men of 
the age—surpaseed his competitors of all countries. 
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quality rather to the am 
patil than to its mtomp aaa 


pared mineral. 








Ptocess of Mr. Brockedon has enabled hi 
certainty almost any quality of binck lead far 
surpassing any that are made direct from the finest Cum 


~ rie, races consists in levigating i 

ey th hite, and care- 

cone i a8 far as possible, from all reign ingredients, and 

originally ng it ne a ne oy th more solid than it 
. m cubes so made 

Pencils are afterwards sawn by the same means as from the unpre- 


Mly know of graphite, whieh, as before stated, Ste ite ast 
jon or esion its 
is it that the admirable 


to ly with perfect 
pencils ha Dest actual 


ions for the 


When it is borne i : 
su e in mind that the Cumberland black-lead is 
Ppowe to be almost, if not quite, exhausted, and that too in the | 


face of an immensely increasing demand for other purposes than 
those of the artist, the importance of this discovery will be under- 
stood and appreciated. 

In these notes upon the mineral substances which minister to Art, 
either directly or certain chemical or metallurgical transforma- 
tions, there is one large series which are purposely omitted, as they could 
not by any means be brought within the limits of this article,—we 
mean the variously coloured marbles, alabaster, and other ornamental 
stones used in the Decorative Arts, especially those used for inlaying, 
seal engraving, cameo cutting, &c.; and besides these, the materi 
used for modellin r, the clay and the gypsum, the materials of the 

and the glase-blowers, and many others of a similar nature, 














which may be treated in a future article if desirable. : 
The VEGETABLE Kixopom furnishes us directly with some 
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| The Waxrpross is the manufacture of Messrs. WitLiaM Suez anp Sons, of Fins Pavement. 
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It is of birch-wood, inlaid with tulip- 


m 
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wood, richly carved—a fine example of cabinet work. 


. 


eS : i les of 
Giusti, of Rome, was a large and valuable | contributor to the Italian Court—so rich in pro- | ductions of Art-manufacture. His examp 
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+ CTURE Frames. 
wood-carving excited very general admiration. a slip we engrave is of part of one of his | small but exquisitely wrought Pr 





VVC ee 


* 





lover of Art must have witnessed with pride and pleasure the extra- 


te years in this country. It has always been one 
specialities; and whatever decadence other branches of A 
have suffered, wood-carving has never fallen very low ; it 


may now  Burus sem 
be considered on a par with the best of fore 


and colour, fits it admirably for the purpose. 
offers another very favourite material to the wood-carver 
to the Italian and French artists ; its texture admits of a fi 

















ign countries. The the dimensions 
wood chiefly used in this country is that of the Lum Trer (Tilia in diameter, ery 
Europea), which, from its smooth, compact texture, moderate hardness, fine ; indeed, 80 close is 

The Pzar TREE | rather a piece of 


of a 


and v 


, : : . . . * though not in its 
important materials, more especially amongst the woods. Ev We are all familiar with the beautiful Box, w 
y wo.| conden of & teak tee OU Or te ee y grown d 
ordinary progress which the revival of the art of wood-carving has | either as an ornamental shrub, or 
made of a our | green borders which assist so 
rt may | neatness to our flower-gardens. TT! 
| rn tS ee ee + hteen inches 
tree, often with stems fifteen or aa 
hard. Its texture is remarkably an 
the grain that when well polished it aa it 
marble. This quality of smoothness a mn 
» especially admirably adapted for the engraver’s art, and it is conseq 


t4 13 of wo erful 

ne, smooth, kind most employed by the wood-engraver. In it lines of the 

clear cut, and its colour is of a warmer tone than the lime. Many of sharpness may be y cut, and yet so “eo he nee bot pon 
our artists also use pear-tree wood. | press without risk of giving way. When used by the 


beautiful ever- 

o ae addi the charm of 

much in adding the 
is same plant, however, ¢ 

of Turkey attains 
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AmaD spert, of Maddox Street, is an 
-. oy sight meritorious contributor to 










walnut and marqueterie of fancy 


woods. Branches 

cont whee gata _ by Ceryatices, these branche 

*,* ® at . ; 
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© cabinet form jardiniéres, The 
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work is designed and the cary ; ‘tied. 
i rtion of which has been carefully studi 
_— ings are modelled by | H.C. Jovnerr. It is an elaborate and costly work, | every po 








, : dinary, minute cypress- 
> d L ay in abundance if required. A very extraordit Greek church, 
: to ee 18 not so desirable. vay hep — anny ee i ee of a on ey a ai oe in the Greek 
Or .oe this vas rahe 4 a hee pain Tak for the artistic | in which were several ee on; and another, but larger one, 
Works indicated, but ale te ‘making rollers whereo are engraved | Court “Pe ag ng olive wood is not 00 jee age ¥ 

u 0 3 . ae 0 r like box, its co 
tas for prin textile which are constantly in| in the —— though possessing a texture lik ’ | 
demand, ond also for the general purposes of useful ornamental | hae pee ig hong oe pow ty dry Sy rs artist ; 
“The. Europea), and also of the | These are the chief but not the only woods used by the, exist 
<p ee the em TREE (Olea used fa G : and Turkey _ others are chosen according ~ demand for such purposes. : 
aise wa atte ite cep opins ieee |store rege clo geal pene i 
ps a = ms rae - f vy tage ig Pi So a ~4 from this source ; nevertheless the | 
easily cut, and almost imperishable, as far as Y 


Hs or change colour, and, doubtless, could be 
it offers more difficulties than the lime or the pear, and from its | not liable either to split or ¢ — 
liabil 
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The Roya Porcerais Manvractory OF Vi 
supplied us with but few objects calculated for 





cA ONS 
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Ny 
engraving. We have selected two—one a Jue, 
which forms part of a gracefully designed suite ; 











the other a very beautifully painted Vase—a work 
of pure Art—richly decorated in colours and gold. | 











Works, the famous Capo da Monte—we select two. 
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Vases, in terra-cotta, are selected from the 
IIL LAL 00D OSS 


of Sr=NKOLSwERK, manufacturer, of Skane, Sweden. 
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pe finds some of these colours indispensable. Thus we obtain 
rom the Siamese, Gampocr, which they procure by wounding the 
leaves and twigs of a species of Garcinia—not certainly known to 
hotanists—and for several mornings afterwards removing the 





painter is too well known to require comment; none of his pi 
are of more essential utility. ee : 1s pigments 


plains, and now also in many other 
is the InpiG0 pe oats tructoria), w 


ich yields enormous iti 
of one of our most ; bg Pen 


thickened yellow juice which has in the meantime exuded. This | 
is kneaded into lumps or rolled into pipes or sticks, and when quite | 
dry is ready for use. Its extraordinary value to the water-colour | 





Another oriental plant, which waves in vast fields on the Indian | 
ical and sub-tropical countries, 
| tivated in most of the E 8 . s 
Asia. Like indigo, its most extensive use is in dyeing, 2 wo! 
it is, perhaps, the most important of all colours; but it 1s» 

aS 


uable blue dyes, and also constitutes f the | 
most useful blues amongst the water-colours. The history of the | 


manufacture of this colour is very strange. 
harvested, it is placed i 
a yellow colour. , 
receivers. and is then much agitated with 


all the yeilow matter in the water becomes oxygenised 
with the air, and turns blue and heavy, sinking to the bottom of the 


receiver as a dark blue , which is 
and cut into cubes and 
colours, obtained from roots of a — 8 

a native of the south of Europe the 
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After the plant has been 
In tanks of cold water, to which it gives 


i water is drawn off into proper 
This coloured r b pabee e aie we 


ling plant, original 
. By but now * 
countries and in many parts 


contact 
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We give on this page examples of some of the 
comp wosaliez productions in porcelain of the 











Rorat Worcester Worxs—“ Raphaelesque.” | 
The effect is founded on the creamy tint of the | 








4 
1 Monti. Mr. R.W. Buxns, F.S.A., the Art-Director 
| his art; he exhibited many speci 
| art ; he , imens of ] 
| Varied design, and obtained applause to 


of the works at Worcester, has dared a novelty in 








Sete itPortance to the painter in water-colours as the two last 


The only other vegetable water-colour of importance is Sap 
- It is made by drying and hardening the juice of the berries 


ture is extremely simp] r 
; ple. The berries are carefully separated from 
a and a large quantity placed in a oh a set by for 
cooe eee days, during which they ferment. The juice is then 
al out and strained, and to each gallon about two ounces 
crapim are added ; the whole quantity is set in a sand bath to 
into Ama it is rather thicker than molasses, when it is poured 
| Wiyeltdlders, and hung up to harden, after which it is fit for use. 
| With some artists this is a favourite colour, and probably would be 
imitate it”, more if it could be depended upon, but the temptation to 
it with the much more easily obtained juice of privet berries 
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of the Buckthorn (Rhamnus catharticus). e process of manufac- | 





ivory body, which enables the col 
t - 
ened and shaded together in a very maine 














manner, partaking somewhat of the character of 
the Buen Retiro, and somewhat of the Capo de 


r | the ingenuity and enterprise of the artist and 

the manufacturer. Of these productions we 
engrave three on this the largest being 
a beautiful Centre for a Dessert Service. 


sn 





is so great, that it is unsafe to trust to it, the spurious sort being 
very liable to change its colour. 

When we reflect upon the extraordinary beauties of the floral | 
world, it is a matter of no small surprise that so few permanent | 
colours are obtained from them, and that we are obliged to seek both | 
permanence and brilliancy from mineral substances of the most un- 
promising appearance. Our loveliest blues are not from the Violet 
and Forget-me-not, but from the dingy cobalt ores and the — 
lazuli. Our best yellows are not from the marigold or sunflower, but 
from the most unpromising masses of chrome ore. Our reds are not 
from the scarlet geranium or cardinal lobelia, but from the ores of 
quicksilver and of iron; and it is but very lately we have been 
astounded by the elimination of colours, before which Flora herself 
would turn pale, made from the most disgusting refuse of the gas 
distillery. Such are the wonders of science in favour of Art. 
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We engrave two of some admirable works in Por- 





celain—excellent in design and execution—manu- 
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factured and exhibited by Dz Berricxres, of Paris. 
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examples. The establishment holds a foremost rank in France, and has obtained many “ honours. 
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Amongst the curiosities of the vegetable 


turned to ornamental if not to artistic perpese, must be mentioned | where it is called Tagua, we derive the chief portion of the im 
NT 


Ts; both are used for 
ornamental turnery, and are beautiful materials, and the former, as 


shown by the admirable work of Mr. B. Taylor, of St. John Street 


the Vecrrab_e Ivory and the Coquiiia 


Road, in the Eastern Annexe of the Exh 


capable of wider application. This vegetable ivory is now largely i h a cluster of gigantic feather-like leaves, #8 
imported, generally under the name of “ Conese Nuts,” fen | desutiption to axpuens Gtk hentia: Each leaf, when full grown, 


Brazil. It is the seed of one of the most ex 


that most lovely * | — tribes, the Palm. These seeds Wh young 
are found in considerable number in the large fruit which is called | plume of delicately green ostrich feathers. When very 
Cabezade Negro by the native Spaniards. This palm ( Pytelephas sore are outan as dilenies, but when perfectly ripe they are ne 


macrocarpa) has @ very extensive range of growth from the low | as hard as ivory, and exceedingly like it in texture and colour. They 
valleys of the Andes of Peru, at an elevation of 3,000 feet, to the | r 





s 


kingdom which are | banks of the Magdalena, in New Granada, from which latter place, 





- - . : treme ; 
to this country. The palm itself is magnificent in the ex 
unlike most of its beautiful congeners, the vegetable ivory pos 
no tall column-like stem to support its leaves ; the stem 1s 82 nt | 
like some of the ferns, lies on the ground, but from its gow | Fy all 
igs 





ibition, is evidently 


Pers ° } ~ . top, 80 
quisitely beautiful of | fully twenty feet in ——_ gracefully curving over at the ous 
| that collectively the whole crown of leaves looks like # stupeD 


: t | 
have long been turned to ornamental purposes by the natives, — 


| So 
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The collection of works in porcelain and earth- | enware, exhibited by M. Rovsszav, of Paris, excited universal admiration; his 
admiration ; productions 
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also by the general public. They were shown | in immense variety, and every piece was recom- | mended by some rare and peculiar excellence. 








is only within the last ten or fifteen years that they have been much | The Coquilla Nut is the produce of another beautiful South 
in Europe. Now, however, immense numbers are imported, and American palm (Aftalea ifera), closely allied to that which pro- 
made by the turners into a great variety of ornamental articles in imita- duces the cocoa-nut. Unlike that fruit, however, the coquilla nut has 
tion of real ivory; but the dimensions of the nut, rarely as large as a very small kernel compared with its size ; but the shell is exceed- 
pe hen’s egg, will not admit of articles of any size being ingly thick, and has a close compact texture of a rich brown colour, | 
h © of it, except as in the case of Mr. Taylor’s, before muitiond, and capable of receiving a high polish. It is from the shell then, | 
Where the ornaments produced were formed by a combination of a | and not from the endl as in the case of the vegetable ivory, that 
hie ber of nuts, There is another great and still more serious | the turner makes from coquilla nuts the numerous pretty objects 
objection to its employment, which ought to prevent its use in | now commonly seen in the shops. It is especially adapted for orna- 
po Works requiring much labour or skill namely, its change of | mental handles of cabinet drawers, and other similar small articles, 
colour, When first cut it is dazzlingly white, but in time a very | for, although twice the size of the Corrozo nut, it ie not large 
peculiar dinginess affects it, and its beauty is consequent] seriously | enough for most purposes. _Its colour is, however, very eee 
ane © vegetable ivory may therefore be regarded rather in and where small surfaces of its rich yellowish-brown tint are requir a; 
’ light of a vegetable curioai by the artist, than as a material | in wood mosaics, it would answer admirably, and would quite riv 
Upon which he can advantageously expend his talents. | the favourite Kyaboucca wood for such purposes. Many hundreds 
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This column contains engravings | Messrs. Miroy Brotuens, of Paris, who have 
of three of the works in Ormoiv 





















contriyuted by Messrs. Howe. 





axo J:urs They are gracefully 
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designed and ornamented, and| 3 ee. : - ; . sa 
were among the best productions eevee be ees 7 lS Se 
of their class in the Exhibition. 








i] 
of thousands of these Coquilla, Corrozo, or Corrozzo nuts are ‘of Georgia, or the arid plains of India. The fibre is first thoroughl 
annually imported into Great Britain. It may be interesting also to | cleaned, and then soaked in a solution of saltpetre in sulphuric aci¢ j 
know that the peculiar brown material called Piassava, or “ Bass,” | in the proportion of ten ounces of the nitre to eight and a half flui 
whereof the brooms are made which have lately almost superseded ounces of the acid. After being soaked in this mixture for three or 
the old-fashioned besom, is procured from the same palm, which four minutes, it is transferred to clean cold water, washed free from any 
receives its trivial name /unifera, or rope-bearing, from the rope-like trace of the acid, and then carefully dried. When this te pociect 
bundles of this fibre, that almost cover its stems. done—for even an atom of water “spoils it—it is rae « in the 
One of the fibrous materials belongs of right to this article as a proportion of eight parts with one hundred and twenty-five parts of 
material for artists’ use, namely, Corron Woot. It has done as rectified sulphuric zether. After a little time, one part of rectified 
much almost as any material, amongst the numerous collection which | alcohol is added, and the whole well shaken again until it has 
forms the photographer's laboratory, towards the advancement of his thick, ropy appearance. This, after a few days, subsides, and the 
beautiful art. But in order that it may be adapted to his purposes, it | clear supernatant fluid is decanted, and forms that highly im rtant 
has to pe through certain chemical processes, which destroy every photographic agent Cottopron. In the first stage, with the acid 
resemblance of the beautiful down that was wafted over the fields and nitre, gun-cotton, sometimes used as a substitute for gunpowder, 
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Mr. E. Wurre, of Cockspur Street, exhibits, 
other excellent examples of Cxocks, in 
yan J and bronze, one of a high of de- 

















is made ; and in the second process, the 


material is that it enables us to spread a thin film of organic 


» of perfect smoothness, and which dries almost instantaneously, that many careful artists, who think no time mis 
hy. Iti - to ensure durability in their work, prepare 
y- It is upon this surface of cotton wool that the picture | tedious process, and to be done well requires, first, the removal of the 


over ° 
photogrs surface, and thus furnish one of the chief requirements of 


8 : 
y received, and not upon the glass, which is only a means | shells from the nuts, then poundin 
| mortar until they form a paste. 


of i : 
Tete and protecting it from injury. 


ys of the Van tyks have been considered indispensable. 


& painter's oi], 


Ny 
Wee 


» the dead gilding of which harmo- | niously contrasts with the onyx. It is a work of | great beauty, and among the best in the Exhibition. 


; aa Minin F 

its solution ; s -cotton is converted, by | with that of linseed, which is 09347. 
‘Solution in wether and alcohol, into collodion. The real value of | very little colour, and is in every respec 
gments to the best linseed oil. This oil is co liable to adulteration, 


Oils used by nters are all of v 1 — . | e . 
egetable origin, and since | horsehair bag, and submitted 
Fy can The | of board, anally applied by means of two extempo 


important are the Hazel- -. v8 . ae | , . sort 
oil of aye azel-nut Oil, Linseed Oil, and the essential | author has seen an ingenious artist convert two 
the pine tribe called Turpentine. ’ ‘The Nut On is par excellence | and two sm t 
Its specific gravity is light (being 09260) compared | which answered excellently for squeezin 


iperaiiecniceaiai  n 
sign; the desi , ae 
his agent in ie by newt. manufactured by 


of Algerine onyx; the figures, te sem 
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It has greater drying qualities, 
t superior as a ve icle for 


t which is taken 
it themselves. It is a 


g them in a very clean Wedgwood 
This paste is put into a strong 
to great pressure between two pieces 
rised levers. The 


jeces of an old easel, 
all boards, almost instantaneously into an oil-press, 





g out half a pint of nut oil. 
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We engrave on this page some of 
the works in embroidery trimming 
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Paris. The large engraving represents 
a ‘front view of an Arabian Bev. The 





'@) 


J 
Gi 


who stands at the head of his trade in London and in | tions of the Exhibition. The other two ob- 





Under proper management, hazel nuts yield about sixty 
oil, but not much more than half this quantity is obtained by the 
amateur oil-presser. After pressing, it 
then almost colourless and tasteless. 
used instead, and is nearly, though not qu'te, as good. 

pressed from the seeds of the Lin, or Flax plant, 
ground into a coarse meal. This is put into strong 
to the action of hydraulic presses, or machine- 
worked stampers, and the oil is so completely expressed that the cake 
is turned out so dry and hard as onl 
It is best suited for the painter’s pu 
chemical process called boiling, whic 
litharge (the fused yellow protoxide of lead) 
This process requires careful manipulation, and 





Laiyskep On. is ex 
after being previous] 
bags, and submit 














design is elegant, and it is admirable in ex. 
coun It was one of the leadit rom 















































| jects are Payers for the walls of state-room 








| drying power to the oil, which will enable it, when laid on in thin 


per_cent. of 


uires to be clarified, and is | 
The oil of walnuts is often | 


y to be broken with difficulty. 
ose after it has undergone a 
in boiling it with 
and acetate of lead. | 
its result is to give a 

















hours, and in drying to form & 


rs, a8 in painting, to dry in a few and its tendency 


fine varnish-like coat. The thinness of this layer, and woe 
to dry, are both increased by the use of the third oil, viz., TurP 
TINE, which, as before stated, is an essential oil ; 
volatile, and is procured by distillation, , 
the resinous exudation of several species of the Pi 
is 80 well known that no description is needed. 
to the other oils, when used as vehicles for the 
greatly extending their surface, very much fac 
process. Moreover, as the volatile character of the 
tion from the paint before it is 
escape of its particles from and through the skin of 
the surface, so as to lessen the too varnish-like gloss w 


that is to say, it is 
instead of comp 


t acts as a diluent 
aints, and thus, by 
itates the drying 
turpentine leads 
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Among the many admirable lace-manufacturers of Nottin 
Hevwasy anv Acexanver hold high rank, and we are to give publi- 
city to some of their productions. They are large producers of 
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TAINS—machi : ° 
chine-made—with all the appliances of modern improvements, an example of either order. 


manufacture also the many vari 


the result of usin ° 

ig the oil alone. This peculiarity is much used 
paint by house-painters, who diminish the glare of common house 

The ort Jatting, as it is called, with “turps,” or turpentine. 
y his i all the kingdoms of nature under contribution to 
either of a wants, and it is questionable if he could dispense p 
ich we hay ae Certainly he could not do without the Animal, 
or tiy yo t to the last. There are few brauches of high Art 
these a “y i which brushes of some sorts are not required, 
have the fa nil; derived from the animal kingdom. First of all we p 
infantile osm inar Camel-hair Pencil with which we make our first 
of many ties oe daubing. This is one of the most important tools 
hair of the cam es name is admirably chosen, for it is strictly the 
With which ry im contradistinction to the finer material or fur 
€ animal is much more abundantly covered. This 


are al 
brush-maker, and 


are generally called. 

and may be brought t 
cursory examination, 
to the test of use. Th 
from Egy 
always. 


lace. Thei mee eties of plain as well as fancy cotton | a pupil of the School of Design, 
'r contributions to the Exhibition all bear evidence of good | facture the productions of Nottingham now surpass those of France. 


sprinkled, for some wise pu 
number of long silky h 
are carefully picked out, and arranged with the 
oints all one way, ready to be made up in brushes, or pencils, as they 
This same pencil-making is a very nice art, 
0 @ great perfection, not always apparent on @ 
but which is fully appreciated when submitted 
e camel-hair comes to us from Mogadore, and 
t and Turkey, usually picked out from the fur, but not 
There are three qualities in our commerce: the finest, 
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They are designed by Mr. S. W. Oscrorr, 
Nottingham. In this important manu- 


exposure to intense heat in the almost burning deserts of Africa, has 
really a thick coating of fur, which, like the turban of its master, 
acts rather as a cooler than otherwise; for if its non-conducting 
properties prevent the animal heat from escaping, 
roperties keep off the much greater heat of the sun. But thickly 


those same 


se, through this close mat of fine fur, 
airs. These are the treasures of the 


as 
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state] : 
Y creature, “the ship of the desert,” notwithstanding its | 
ee 





(eareesieereestegrnamsenenhteled eyestrain 
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notable feature in the contributions of 
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Service, designed by A. Witims, in the Pompeian | are from the same manufacturers; the upper a | 


style, and 



























which is nearly black in colour, the second reddish, and the third | 


grey. 

Most of the so-called fur animals, like the camel just mentioned, 
have the two kinds of covering—the one fine, soft, and close, being the 
fur proper ; the other longer, stiffer, and more sparingly distributed 
over the skin. These long hairs are obtained from several, such as 
the Fitch, the Sable, the Marten, and others of the same family 
(Mustelide). The process of removing these hairs was formerly 
tedious and difficult, but an ingenious invention, patented by 
Mr. Roberts, the eminent furrier of Regent Street, has simplified it 
much. Mr. Roberts, seeing the well known fact that the long hairs 
all penetrate d into the skin than the fur, invented a plan of 
paring off a thin layer of the under part of the skin, by which means 
the long hairs are rendered loose, their lower extremities being 


thus cut through, and they are then easily shaken out without injur- 
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executed in silver, enriched with | Comrorier, designed by the late admirable artist, 





the centre-piece. The other objects on this page 








E. Jeaxwesr, in the Pompeian style; the lower 
a very elegant Mirror, by the same designer. 








ing the fur. Pencils made of these hairs require even greater - 
than those made of camel-hair; their points must be ha ; 
the nicest exactness, in order to ensure, when brought es oat 
beautiful gradation to one central point, a task only accomp y 
very skilful hands after much practice. kia thete 
Of the larger kinds of brushes or “tools” used by artists, te 
made of hog’s bristles are the most important ; indeed they may 
said to be the staple articles of this kind. Almost every size - mes 
from the house-painter’s brush to cover large surfaces, ~aig de 
fine pencil for minute touches. The best bristles come from paltia 
where they form a very important article of trade. From ~ - 
provinces we receive the bristles, well packed in casks, but tt te 
into little bundles. The same com tive care is required to neil,” 
goodness in the artist's bristle “ tools ” as in his finest ‘ agg aren 2 
and every bristle is carefully sorted for the purpose. To sort 0 
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| enamel and gold. Of this service we engrave | 
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| The Caxpetaseum and CHANDELIER 
|| here engraved are of cast iron, from 
‘| ¢e renowned fourdry of Count Srot- 
| gene, at Ilsenburg, in the Harz, who 
| hss enriched the Exhibition by some 























of the most remarka 
: . ble 
it contains; and they are pe h ae 








| an, $0 small as to have astonished | Birmi . the : one 
examine them. In this esta- a: are of bronze, gilt, and exhibit con- 


blishment are cast not only objects of size, but some | 


as thin as a wafe i i Y perceptible w hout the a 
er, with details so minute as to be these ; ithout id of a glass. Be 
$ > oth 


productions are from the designs of A. Woxrr. 











































ship is of the highest order of merit. Few foreigners 
surpass the British manufacturer in brilliancy of metal. 


taste and skill in design, while the workman- 











pom 
| ™ Row made ve 
€-sorting machine of Mr. 


manner in which it ra idly sep 


ure of a variet 
Th ety of brushes. 
satisty’ hair of the badger is very im 





their teeth. Elephant's teeth, 


pound of bristles is a Pag Rony: = or wome like to undertake, but it 
| conte: ¢ simple by one of the most ingeni 
| The vances which the present age of Tavestions Ses beouight Sovth. 


| thousands duri me 
| Annexe, oad sie Exhibition, in actual operation in the Western is only when we come to Greci 
= g was more — and cprgand than the nature of its appli 
- a I df ] . . | o ae . . be 
eurteen different lengths, so as to be available at once ene | —— Phidias introduced the art of forming large statues of ag 


brushes; but it i 
hair ir is also me phages , and has to be brought from abroad. | bas-relievos. In the former part of the 
Pencils are, however A ee but not very extensively: goat- | working in ivory had fallen to mere orn 
Next in usefulneg G2 eetes with some oil-painters. f this material by miniature painters ; 
are thei Tiepleretrtistic purposes to the hairs of animal 
at least 


have been in demand from very early ages for decorative Art. We 
repeatedly find allusions to Ivory in the Bible, and those allusions 
are of a kind which indicate unmistakably that the commerce carried 


W. 8S. Yates was seen by on in that beautiful material, was an old established one. But it 
an history that we learn the exact 


cations to the production of works of Art. The 





mans prized it highly for similar purposes ; and during 
e | Byzantine era, the fashion of employing ivory was again revived 
t in the manufacture of | for choice objects of Art—such as drinking-cups, tankards, and small 
present century, the art of 
amental turnery, and the 


employment of thin sheets o 
but within the last few years it has been extensively used for manu- 
in many ways administers to that growing 


the two called the tusks, | facturing purposes, and 1 
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This Canixer is of carved oak, the manufacture 
of Ssena Bement, of Paris, one of the ~~ 


renowned fabricants of the French capital. 


is.a fine example of Art, the style Greek ; th 
of the rarest order, and the on 


carvings are 


design of the work is of great excellence. 























obviously intended fora dining-room. The artist under whose directions 





this admirab’e work has | been carried out is M. E. Vanpate, Jun. 


' satan 





love for Art which, thanks to the indefatigable labour of a few 
honest men, has become the most remarkable feature of the age. 

Other teeth than those of the elephant have been similarly 
applied, and ially those of the Walrus (Trichechus rosmarinus), 
which is superior in hardness but slightly inferior in whiteness to 
the true ivory. There is reason to suppose that much of it was 
obtained from the shores of the North Seas in the fourteenth century, 
and used for ivory, and the microscope has shown several choice old 
carvings made from walrus teeth, which had previously been believed 
to be those of the elephant. A little practice will enable the eye 
to detect the difference, the peculiar lozenge-shaped grainings being 
wanted in the walrusivory. Whale’s teeth have also been em loyed, 
but to a very limited extent; bone was extensively used by the 
Venetian artists in the fifteenth century. ; A 

The shells of the sea also aid in the production of works of beauty; 








. her 
| and the cameo, once so costly when only the onyx and a few ot 
| rare stones were used to produce it, is now procured = ease ray 
the great Conch shells (Strombus gigas and one or two — pect) 
| which are brought to us from the West Indies and ot 7 Ae P 
shores. The fact that these shells, besides the external adiately 
crust, are composed of two very distinct layers ( the one a taal . 
below the crust being a very pure white, and —— y + brown 
receive a fine polish ; and the other, usually of some dar: co bree 
colour, and almost flint-like appearance), admits of the _ e > layer 
tation of the onyx cameos, the figures being carved in t ‘ ee 8 a 
or white portion, and the lower or coloured layer left 
| Certain portions only of the shélls are available for ia 
| namely, those in which these peculiarities are fully deve Peilifers) 
The shells of the Mother-of-Pearl (Meleagrina cece wing 
| which we receive from Manilla, Panama, and a few other piaer, 
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Messrs. Biro axv Huw, of 


the purity and simplicity of the material, being 
grown in our own hedge-rows—the sycamore sad al ’ 








the workmanship of this 

wets nship ¢ and the Esoxy Castner (also ill 

iigmtifyine tone any productions of the kind ‘ie Etiine. "Tt 
ng ow they are produced entirely by workmen of Manchester. 

tee 
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suite of Bev-Room Furxitrure, manuf -s 
The os ga and exhibited by 


“ . ’ : we engra) 2 ore 
bas been universally admired as much for its unobtrusive x wll MF pry = Beit ne on the nena sstifacters to us on this page than 
Progress made 










errwtieeteien fide 





We cannot better 


cabinet-makers i 

=. » 88 manifested 2 
; ms nd eo orders in the Exhibiten a Aran 
no means + ow ag ving, and our telecticnd ane oon 
t i 7 : acturo 
of 1851 will readily admit that in 3 dhs wy kien ~ 

-manu 

observation applies not only to 





the metropolis, but to the provinces— not alone to the manufacturer, but 

to the artisan ; both have studied the best authorities; the one has con- 

sulted the artist for his designs, which the other has been found com- 

etent to work out. The British cabinet-maker may now fearlessly take 
place beside the Art-producers of Germany, Italy, and France. 








ae often most beautifull y 
‘ . y carved by th k erusal 
| ene — metnbomshood af the "Holy ye Poole Most. of the 
but ; y be regarded in the light of a mere manufacture 
| eccasionally others are seen ing remarkable evidences of 





: copy 3 = and suggestive of a much more extensive 
of Art very beautiful material in the production of 


The animal kingdom ; 
artist also furnishes some of the colours used b 
oh planet amongst these is the useful Carmine. If i 
the Prick] o ‘ a e — of this beautiful colour, we must examine 
crawling on it hehe enchant) and wo shall se 
shape and win r right scarlet-bodied insect (Coccus cacti), ugly in 
tfterwards “ae This is shaken off and killed by heat; it is 
under the nam Dy becomes — of the commerce of the world, 
© of Cochineal. The colour-maker takes a quantity of 








this material, and having crushed it to powder, and boiled it in water 
in the p ion of about four gallons to a pound, efter settling 
until the Iequid is perfectly clear, it is poured off, and is then of a 
brilliant crimson colour. To this is added a solution of the bichloride 
of tin, and immediately a fine precipitation takes place upon the 
sides of the vessel. When this ceases, the water, now nearly colour- 
less, is carefully drawn off by means of a eyphon, and the ae 
is allowed to dry, when it readily peels off from the sides of the 
vessel, and is then fit for use as # pigment. There are many other 
ways of making it, according to the fancy of the manufacturer; but 
the one just given is held to be a very good one, and affords the most 
concise idea of its preparation. : : ' 
Another insect, closely allied to the Cochineal, is found on certain 
trees in India, and principally in Burmah. These are the lac 
insects (Coccus lacea). At first they move about freely; but as they 
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of the skill of provincial carvers, and in all ro. 


r laborately carved SiprBoarp i... ‘ 
ot AE ht ic detion of « provincial own, "The tamer 
Joux Srevens, of Taunton. It is a fine example } ode 
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Foc canal his craft. The subjects with whi 
— ; jects with which the several 
at a artists have dealt are appropriate to the purpose 
Hh i WN) | of the sideboard—dea game, fish, fruit, and so 


: 
"| 





forth. The work is of massive character, well - ‘oh h 
has, however, long enjoyed high reputation in | suiied to the dining-room of a palatial mansion | in which, we understand it is to occupy # worthy piace. 





proceed with their metamorphosis, they secrete a peculiar substance, | also often used by water-colourists, in consequence of its wonderful 
which, properly prepared, is the Shell-lac of commerce, and the | power over grease. . ed by 
material from which our French polish and sealing-wax are made. These brief and very imperfect notes upon the materials us ca 

Not only do we draw the teeth, strip off the shells, and parch and | artists, will at least have sufficed to show there is as munch tales hi 
boil the bodies of those animals whose materials we thus enlist into | one kind required to prepare for the artists those necessities 0 4 ra 
the service of Art, but we also make the diseases of one, at least, | occupations, as there is on his side required talent of another kin d 
subservient to the same purposes. Thus that exceedingly beautiful | deve op their uses; and this scsisiehaliahs if cultivated in a fair we 
colour with which flower painters colour the delicate anthers of many | frank spirit, must aid in encouraging those feelings of friendly mut ; 
flowers, is actually the produce of a serious disease in the liver of | respect which constitute the best of all stimulants to the advance . 
the ox or cow. This disease causes the formation of a biliary calculus, | Art and Science. The Art which looks disdainfully, as if from om 
or gall-stone, in the gall-bladder of the poor animal, and this, which | eminence, is not our favourite. Give us the busy, inquiring spintt, 
is carefully sought for by the butchers, who know the value of the per- | diving into all the secrets of the earth, and conjuring up new anmaned 
quisite, is ground down and made into the very costly cakes of yellow | of form and beauty from the most unpromising elements. 





colour, known as “gall-stone.” The bile, too, of these animals is 2 AP63 omas C, ARCHER. 
_———— 
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We engrave on this part of one of the Picrvre Frawes 
of Lute, of Florence Pine contributions were leading 
in the Italian Court, and cannot but have supplied valuable 
suggestions to British carvers in wood, and to cabinet makers. 
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This engraving is taken from an elaborately- | of Vienna; it is of oak, ev ion being | elaborately wrought by the “cunning hand” of 
carved Bepstea, the contribution of P. Scusror, valent . | the workman ; the design is obviously the pro- 

















_ lished . ae is “ ° 1d obtain in England. 
of an accomplished artist. The manufac- | turer holds high rank inVienna, and justly obtained | such “honours” as he cou i gla 
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i i ithin its influence. 
‘ving, breathing machines who had wandered wit in its ii 
en YED MANU The Castle of Tndolence style, which so frequently og a wale 
ont ae ee yACTuR™. visitors who loved to sit beneath the domes, or on the be 


: inery in motion. 
BY ROBERT HUNT, F.R.S., ETC. “The Dream of Joy,” was never seen amidst the machinery in m 


i dente of iron and brass, and 

THERE was no more attractive division of the International Exhi- | Mind had given im — oe brought within its influence, 
bition than the Western Annéxe, At all times this, in every way | its effect was erety A She caimetion displayed on every face. 

Most satisfactory portion of that huge building, was crowded | and was manifested in the a ; on the “one- 


r 7 was, however, 
able eager, inquiring visitors. You witnessed, perchance,  fashion- The triumph of the Western — ‘ed were there, 


| ae a -handed and the brawny-armed were 
crowd, on the high-price days, listlessly strolling through the cry Boe beonght a dom thle wives, - They — 
a 2 ing to hear them talk! 
iumphs of industry , the length of the and it was worth a Sor their pleasure, and they talked of, 


intricacies of the French d t with proud indif- 
ferrce to the triumphs of industry azouma thee 
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Nave. Then. i ~ once an | giants that now made spo : ” Now and then they 
swakening evident on a ‘idee, poy ome neath was moving | and even talked to, this expresion of surprise Was ccaatecantll 
the wondrous machines exhibited, had fore power upon the | met with a stranger: —————— 
—_—=_=_——_—_—. " naaieegammmmanaamacmacas aT sa 
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Madame Excetwaxy Gavet, of Paris, whose fame as a binder of books is not only French, | We engrave both sides of the Cover of 
specimens of book-binding exhibited by Bune 
Kosensere, of Vienna. It was one of the ‘leadin at 
tractions of this class in the Exhibition, very beg 

















but European, exhibits several examples of | the art she carries to a rare degree of perfec- 
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tiful in design, and admirably wrought; the metal 
work is of aie bronze, the figures being in enamel. 
On cne side is represented the Temptation, on the 
other the Crucifixion, surrounded in both cases by 
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emblematic symbols. There were other admirable works 
ae oe exhibited by this eminent ania. “ee fully 
i y . upheld its old renown in this rtment o' —the 
tion, We engrave one specimen, and part of | another, of great merit in design and execution. es conaneeen of rare or valuable books. 


chance they were puzzled at some complicity in the arrangement of man would have declared impossibilities, were welded into 
the iron muscles, but éventually they made it all out, and found poe and finished with a delicacy that wal ot be exceeded in 
that, after all, their new friend belonged to an old family. The | the mountings of some precious gem. These were indeed giants, 
vigour of everything in the Western Annexe—whether it was the | such as the Cyclops could not have achieved, such as the Titans 
repidly revolving spindle, the whirring disc, and the swift cascade, | could never have created. Scattered here and there amongst those 
t oo pre lift or the steam hammer, the bag-making machine mighty works, were miniature models, beautiful in the minuteness 
os : ae ry loom—stimulated the mental powers equally of young | of their detail, and in their exquisite finish. These showed how the 
- 0 = & curious spirit of inquiry seemed to pass through the | monster machines would play with the ocean, and bear roudly from 
place. Let us endeavour to perneeve 0 faithful record, in brief, of | shore to shore the necessities of war, or the blessi peace. 

this remarkable section of the Exhibition. | Next, beyond these, we were introduced to the machine tools— 
On entering the Annexe, we were a by the finest marine | the instruments employed in the manufacture of the machinery 
engines the world ever saw. Masses of iron, which a few years | exhibited. These were arranged against the western wall, and in 
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The binding of the Vicrorta Psaurer, de- 
signed by Owen Jones, and executed in relief on 
leather by Leaxs’s patent process, supplies us 


with an example of book-binding as shown in | Messrs. Day is a bea 

ema } anp Son, i i 
> pcre 0 The work is bound by Messrs. | men of their p teed ody “ur. oon 
Le , Sox, anv Hopog; it was printed by | Jones was far too limited 9 contributor to the 
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any other English designer, the English manufac- 


Exhibition ; the inflcence of his pure taste and | ticed—as it was felt—in many branches of British 
turer is indebted for much of his later progress. 


sound judgment, however, mist have been no- | Art-manufacture. To him, perhaps, more than to 








preparation of sugar, were illustrated. Brick-making machines, ice 
machines (in which the magic feat of producing a given measure of 


the central group, where also were some most ingenious iil 
| machi water, by the consumption of a given weight of coals, was 


working machines. On the eastern side everyone will remember 
the locomotive engines, the travelling cranes, and the various objects ven W 
which belonged to railway construction. demonstrated in+ two several and equally ingenious ways), pumps, 
graving machines, type making, printing, and paper making | hydraulic engines, blowing machines and mills, completed the series 
formed the next group. Cotton and wool spinning machinery fol- | of machines in motion—the production of the English workmen 
lowed upon these. Who does not remember: the incessant whir of | the result of the constructive power of the British mechani 
this group, illustrating, as it did, the triumphs of British genius | engineer. Potion 
over difficulties of no common order? Of these more must be said as n the Arnt-JourNnaL we can only deal with those machines which 
we proceed. Looms very naturally followed the spinning machinery ; | are, to a greater or less extent, subservient to the pur of Art- 
and of several novelties in those, together with the magnetic loom, | manufacture. The first series with which we are so icited to become 
® careful description must be given. Flax spinning and weaving | acquainted are the wood-working machines. The rincipal articles 
formed, we scarce know why, a separate group at the northern end | comprised under this head are sawing, planing, moulding, mortising, 


of the Annexe. Sugar m the rollers of which were wonders of | and tenoning machines, and machines for reproducing carved forms. 
the vertical saw frames 





forge-power—vacuum pans, and, indeed, all the appliances for the | Commencing with the more simple forms, | 
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We engrave other of the productions of the | Imperial manufactory of Sevacs. The selections | we have made to fill this page are varied, and 





















ili 
entire absence of colour. A large proportion | of these works are of the rarest excellence in form, | in general design, and, especially, in painting. 
| 


may be named, These were exhibited in various modifications, os The band saw, which is an endless ribbon saw. working over two 
were also circular saw benches; but scarcely any of these require | large rollers, was exhibited by Powis, James, and Co. This instrument 





any a description. Mr, William Geeves exhibited a saw frame, | has the advantage, over the vertical frame saw, of being continuous 
in which the saws were placed horizontally instead of vertically; | in its action; and the blade being thin and narrow, it can be 
the framing and arrangements resembled those of a horizontal steam | for cutting along curved surfaces. Indeed, this application was 
engine: this pattern has been ~~ e to frames carrying as many | shown in the production of some very intricate designs, and some 
as sixteen saws. A peculiar modification of the circular saw was | elegant curves. Greenwood and Batley exhibited a similar machine, 
shown in a machine for bevelling the edges of barrel staves—one of | the difference being that the frame carrying the upper roller was 
® large number—employed in the manufacture of ammunition barrels | made adjustable by a toothed sector and pinion, in order that the 
at Woolwich Royal Arsenal. This machine has two circular saws | inclination of the cutting plane to the surface of the table may be 
mounted on jointed frames, so that the angle between their cutting | varied at pleasure . 

planes may be varied according to the amount of bevel required. : 





Mould cutting and planing machines, as being used in the pro- : 


ae — — —————— 
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The four DessEr 








Pxares on this column | From many graceful works con- 





Mr. Goss, of Stoke-upon- 
Trent, exhibits works in ate 
lain and earthenware ; they are 








tributed by Mr. Srevens, of Smith Street, | Fowenr-rors, and a Ferx-case 











generally of a cheap order, fre- 
quently for “the masser” of 
designs and ornamentation. 


ae wy 








duction of plain and ornamental surfaces, 
Many of our larger firms exhibited planing m 
— known that the grrangement used is generally a combination of 

xed and rotating cutters, with a roller feeding motion ; the fix 
employed for smoothing the upper face of a 


plane irons bein 
laned by horizontal cutters, 


flooring plank, while the other face is p 
= the sides tongued and grooved by vertical ones, the whole of 
these operations being performed simultaneously. 
pr constructed also for making mouldings, by removing the straight- 
edged fixed planes, and replacing them by a too 











connected with machines of this character, we must 
not allow the models exhibited in illustration 


demand our consideration. 
achines. In these it is 
degree complete, 
ed | brought to form, and, mainly, to put together, the system of curved 


forms necessary for 
made to produce curved forms in almost any variety. It is not 


These machines 
are the curved forms which must be m 


1 of the appropriate 
at toa cutters, such as have been alread 


the exigencies of 
of boat-building by 





machinery, in the class devoted to Naval Architecture, to escape 
attention. Tbe arrangements 


of those machines are in the highest 
and show not merely, that machinery may be 


the construction of a boat, but that it may be 


ible in this place to describe the various machines. Every one 


tae has looked at a boat of elegant form must know how vari 


roduced and assembled to 
tained by a series of saws 


roduce the perfect whole. These are o 
y described, altered to meet 
the boat-builder. 


There were many “ shaping machines,” applicable to works in 
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as examples of composition | 
frames, they hold highest rank among 
the works exhibited. The specimens we 














. et P f Coventry Street, is one of the few “carvers and gilders” 
whe baie woheke the repatation oft England in their branch of industrial Art. His 
contributions are of an excellent order, as regards design as well as execution ; and 








ceful and effective design. The object, 
owever, that excited most attention, and as- 
serts the strongest claim to merit, isa Bovpom 


cond \, on 





engrave show their variety : 
priss a large Looxinc-cass, a 
} 


com- # Grranpoxe, a Consors Tasie, and Fire-screess, the slip which 
mRoR, commences the page being the top of a gilt Looxinc-cxass, of 





=a 
Gass, of nove! and peculiar construction, the 
nature of which we have not space to explain. 





metal, which possessed the highest amount of ingenious ast 
trivance. The universal shaping machine, for example, of Muir | 
and Co., is one of the most meritorious description. This is 
capable of cutting round work, and of producing hollow work of a 
large size. The radial drills and mortising machines were no less 
admirable. Indeed, the exhibition of machine tools and other tools | 
by Fairbairn, Whitworth, and many others, were evidences of the | 
expenditure of thought which has been brought to bear on the | 
applications of machinery to handicraft, one of the most remarkable | 
being Kinder’s universal wood-shaping machine, which has been 
well described as “a mechanical slave, taking from the workman's 
mind the task he requires, and relieving his muscles of almost all | 
exertion” (Mallett). This machine will plane, cut edges, form | 


cut tenons with 


| by side on a horizontal bed; by means of 
| angles to each other, the table can be moved by hand, so as to cause 





of all sorts of irregular or regular forms and bases, and strike beads 
and mouldings on straight or curved edges. Its inventor pro ~ 
this machine for every class of joinery, cabinet-making, w 

ighting, agricultural implements, cart making, &e. a ieee 

owe Cox and Son were exhibitors of wood-carving ae 1 yeh 
as invented by Mr. T. B. Jordan, which we have, on more ' vt rm 
occasion, described in the Ant-JounnaL. We may — hiect to 
this place, that it operates in the following manner: the obj 


: are placed side 
be copied, and the block or blocks to be yews © ok at right 


> ; - lock at 
a fixed vertical rotating drill to act on the surface of the b 
the same time that the workman causes the model to pass under & 


: be 
regular or winding bevels, work oblique sections of irregular fi fixed copying point; the cutting power of the tool in depth can ‘ 
p dor re of any pitch, groove, rabbet, sink hollows | varied te the = of a treadle, Ante ing or di the down 
———— ; ——> 
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We engrave two of the Pa- manufactured Messrs. 
rent SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES, ® #Muscrave ie 
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Belfast. Their peculiar constructive advantages are universally ad- 




















mitted, while they are very beauti their trade. Their collection is large, and of great 
ry beautiful examples of Art-manufacture. jects : i 
Pp we | Geavo chaste: of goed. design ant 


Messrs. Tovtmin axp Gate, of Sise Lane, City, and New Bond Street 
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Brorugrs, of | are extensive exhibitors of works in leather and fancy wood, decorated with 
wit 








te 


ward pressure. Greenwood and Batley exhibited a machin 
-SSure. e not 
sry dissimilar to this, which was em rf ed for cutting out the lock 
that an stocks. This resembled Mr. ordan’s machine, in so far 
parts cutter worked parallel to a tracing point moved over the 
action pattern; but a series of drills, each having its of 
vidin a to a particular depth, are employed, of pro- 
tool oo & varying cutting power by a motion governed by the 
my? ese cutters are arranged on a cylindrical frame, and each 
fristi —— own tracing point. The motion was communicated by 
ond onal bevel-wheels, and two small fan-blowers were added, in 
- er to keep the work and pattern free from chips and cuttings. 
Mr _ connection with those wood-working machines, 
ut. Edwin Smith, of Sheffield, exhibited a pointing and carving 














excellence. We engrave 
, and of admirable workmanship. 


machine, for the use of sculptors and carvers. It was capable of 


producing (in marble, stone, or wood) statuary, busts, and other orna- 
mental objects, in the round and in relief. ere are many inge- 
— contrivances in vo machine ; it = with great facility, 
appears capable of ucing copies wit t accuracy. 

Pascing from the English to the Soreign exhibitors, we find that 
France sent us numerous wood-shaping machines, amongst which 
the most remarkable was the band sawing machine, or endless 
ribbon saw, of M. J. L. Perin, capable of cutting out curved forms 
of the most irregular and complicated character. Neither Belgium, 
Prussia, nor Austria contributed machinery of the class we have been 
describing ; but Colonel Likhatcheff sent from Russia two machine=, 
one intended for bending the staves of barrels by pressure between 
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Messrs. R. W. Wixrretp axp Sox, of Birmingham, | sents two of 
have obtained universal repute for the manufacture of 


| metal bedsteads. The engraving underneath repre- 
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for all possible uses, in great varity. | Wor, & Co., Paris, the beautiful case of carved ebony | being from the fumous manufactory of Fovurpinols. 








Bepstzap, and an elegant Cnn’s Cor. Th 
selected from a venied _ 





: ii] yi 7 
= il aun 


their productions—a highly ornate brass 


collection of all classes 
orders. To the decorated tubes, = 
which the pillars of these bedsteads aro 
made, we diréct attention elsewhere. 
Several excellent specimens, with opal 
glass tubes, were also exhibited. 








moulds, and cutting the edges by means of a horizontal caw; and | remove the full ones as they are thrown off when filled with —_ 

The machine itself fixes the empty spools in their working places, 

of the stave by means of a peculiarly arranged semi-annular saw. guides the th on to them, and when two hundred ag or 
Spinning machinery, in variously graduated systems of arrange- | wound on, cuts a nick on the end of the spool, and draws the th 
ment, having for their object the cleansing, sorting, and twisting of | into it to be there fastened, then cuts off the thread and disch 

the fibres of the raw material, were fully exhibited. These cannot | the full ls, and at once begins winding : ; 

fobbina, It fills a set of spools in one minute, placing 


another was ingeniously contrived for cutting out the interior curve 


be described here; but it must be remarked that the exquisite | of empty 
delicacy of the machinery displayed, exhibiting the perfection of |two hundred yards of thread 


workmanship, was the subject of continued admiration. One of the seconds of that time being occupied in winding, and six seconds 4 
most attractive of these machines was Sharp, Stewart, and Co.’s | changing the full for em ty bobbins. One of these machines 18 hr 

reel-winding frames for silk, linen, or cotton sewing thread. By | to fill, on an average, about twenty gross per day of ten working 
this beautiful machine one girl does the ordinary work of six hand- | hours. According to an estimate made by one of the best authorities 
spoolers, as it winds six bobbins, or reels, at once; all the attendant | on these subjects in this country, oui : : an 
has to do being to supply empty bobbins to six hoppers, and to | are employed in the United Kingdom in spooling sewing thi 


in on to a frech lot 


upon each spool or reel, fifty-four 





of three thousand persons 
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Messrs. Dyer axp Warts are, if not the inventors, the great specially calculated for bedrooms 
are of polished pine, so tinted as to produce 
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generally graceful and appropriate. The 


are 
introduction of this class of work has been 


all the effect of 


| ship is of the 


inlaying. The workman- 
best order, and the designs 


















ns furnishing,” 


[$ valuable boon to “ 
Watts deserve the 


and Messrs. 
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cost, but being also simple and singularly “neat,” and 


on || oes | a 











highest credit for the skill they have exerted 
to render the works not only valuable for 


the cottage, but desirable for the mansion. 
The processes merit detailed description. 














— between three and four 


by hand machines, and they 
r annum, of an average —_ 


hun millions of reels, or s 
of two hundred yards of thread. ‘This is, for ingenious and sk 
machi? and for finished excellence of workmanship, a remarkable 
the fing and many of this character may be regarded as amongst 
the nest examples of automatic engines ever produced. Among 
= cotton-spinning machinery, the combing machines—which also 
: aan the longer from the shorter fibres—and the wonderful 
its es, were regarded with most interest. Flax spinning, with 
naniuctie of woolch yarn, aod he” poses oft spinning 
¥ of woollen yarns of silk-spinnin 
found good exhibitors. Gehl. t ot 





rom these, however, we must pass to a set | 


of machines which come more directly under the class of those which 
are employed for Art-manufacture, namely, weaving machines. 

The collection of power-looms for the manufacture of every kind 
of textile fabric, from the plainest to the most complicated in design, 
found place in the Western Annexe. It may be necessary to state 
that the invariable parts of every loom are—l. The warp beam—a 
horizontal roller, on which the parallel horizontal threads to form 
the warp are wound. 2. The reed—a narrow grating of fine steel 
bars, mounted on a vibrating frame, for the — of driving up 
the weft ; each warp thread _— through one of the fine apertures 
between the dents. 3. The shuttle—a small boat-shaped instrument, 
carrying the weft threads, which is propelled backwards and for- 
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and higher order of Art. It is of ebony, carved - 
there is no “enrichment” of any kind, no dis. 


turbing introduction of gilding or metal; it is, 


MM. Jeaxseume, Sox, axv Gopix may produce 
costlier and more elaborate works than the Casi- 
wet engraved on this page, but none of s purer 

















however, so exquisite in design, and so perfect in | execution, as to be, perhaps, the best of many ex- | cellent works in this department of the Exhibition. 
J 








wards across the warp by a pair of wooden arms, called picking | purpose the shuttles are carried in sliding or rotating boxes. In 
sticks, 


4. The healds, or heddle:—a series of cards provided for the 
purpose of lifting or dividing the warp threads. 5. The taking-up 
roller, placed in front of the loom, on to which the finished cloth is 
wound. It should be understood that there are three motions | 
attending e throw of the weft thread: the shedding, or dividing 
of the ; the shool, or of the shuttle across the divided 
warp; and the driving up of the weft by means of the reed. In 


_more complex weaving each heddle is worked by an independent 
lifter, the proper division of the warp being eff by the Jacquard 
arrangement. Several admirable looms were exhibited ; amongst 
others, all of t merit, and presenting features of novelty, 
W. Smith and Brothers exhibited a loom for weaving damask ; one 
for half woollen, with three shuttles, and a very fine loom for 





the plainest fabrics the heddles are arranged in lifts or leaves, so 
that alternate threads of the warp are raised or depressed for each 
throw of the shuttle. In weaving patterns, the process of combing 
the heddles into lifts is adopted for the production of simple geome- 
trical figures. In the production of transversely striped or checked 
articles, differently coloured weft threads are employed, and for this 


weaving woollen cloth two yards wide, with three shuttles; and # 
winding machine for either bobbins or pirns. Tuer and Hali 
exhibited an improved carpet-loom, capable of jgpesger | ge velvet, 
patent tapestry, or ordinary Brussels carpet, of any width required, 
with or without the Jacquard arrangement. All the working 
motions, except the crank, were pl outside the loom, in order 


to render them more easily accessible ; the motion for inserting a0 
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We engrave one of the very beautiful Crock- 
group exhibited 
Street. 
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lass panels, support 

CASES of the firm of Marenzetcer, of Vienna. Canad are TP fine 
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governed by one cam. The loom was 
| @ach thread of the pil 
| Whole working up into.'s 


exhibited by Booth and flowered 


| & to cause the warp threads to be 
— 18 full or canptr, without varyin 
| lan8, UP of the cloth is accomplish 
| Plain beam, thus dispensin 
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of wetted weft. There were several other looms for 
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reg peculiarities—among others, the warp-beam is mounted so 
equally strained, whether the 
the balance weights; the 
by eccentric wedges on a | fig 
rol] eB disp with the use of the emery-covered 

er, which is objectionable on account of its preventing the use 
lain and | web of 


| ‘mamental weaving, each possessing some points of novel interest. | stated, 


It is novel in desi 
adapted for the end or side o 
room. The table part is gracefully shaped, 


walnut-wood, relieved by inlay- 


Chambers is distinguished by various | equable motion. 
order to com 











the | for replacing the 
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glass panels, for the 
cornices of which 
columns, 
tuettes. The 


This very charmi 
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This e t piece of furniture formed of . : 
Mr. Tuomas Fox, of Bichopegute with dwarf cabinets at each 


gn and structure, 
ft a drawing- = 


work was 


ee 








einem caanagee ga et oahoes't 
end, enclosed by rounded 


reception of obj 
on the objects of vertu, the 


surmounted by shelves for sta- 


of four carved 


lower part is divided into 





ts by the introduction of figured scroll | ings of scroll foliage ornaments cut in holly-wood. 
ing shelves ; the frame-work and 


urchased by Major 





tapestry carpet, in which the pattern is produced by plain weaving, | (tobe described presently). There was also a 


warp being dyed in various colours, ordinary picking motion 


when woven. A loom | carrying the shuttle across the warp at @ low speed, an 
In this arrangement the inventor proposes, in 


nsate for the low rate of 
greater breadth than those usually employed. M. Ronze was also 
the exhibitor of a new kind of J 
ured fabrics, working with only 
loyed. Durand and Pradel exhibited a plan by which the 
orated pattern for the Jacquard loom is made on a continuous 
instead of using a chain of cards. This alteration is 


r. 
bythe inventor, to produce a saving of two-thirds in the 


uard loom for weaving richly 
the number of cards usually 


Godfrey Rhodes, of Rawdon Hill, Otley, Yorkshire. 


withdrawing the wires on which the pile or loops are raised, was | France exhibited some looms; amongst others a model of an arrange- 


exhibited making patent | ment for employing electro-magnets in a loom, on Bonelli’s 
po by M.E.Mouline | 


system 
y a —— at ape 


, to use looms of much 
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. - other 1 Crock-Cases, carved in | Messrs. Asser axp Suzrwix, of the Strand, | drawing-room, with advantages in construc. 
‘ke the Coaieanbe Fac pec Vienna. The | exhibited » Bacarette Boarp, of excellent | tion that enhance the pleasure to be deriy od 
contributions of Austria to this department of the Exhi- workmanship, and good, though simple, de- from the game. The work is of walnut wood, 
bition were numerous, and of great excellence, generally | sign. It is a graceful piece of furniture forthe very skilfully, though not elaborately, carved. 
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Francis Tuever, of Vienna, exhibited a | We have selected several to form a group. 
striking and interesting collection of fancy | The objects are generally of simple designs, 
wares cf wood, with bronze, marble, and | but of exceedingly refined workmanship. They 
leather, and others of neatly-carved woods. | consist chiefly of contributions to the drawing- 


nesses = . 
—~< =e ia 
— b) ESN. 
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pure in design, and of good workmanship, 

while they seem to have been produced at 

no cost; the prices were such as to lead 

to the conclusion that were created by 

machinery,and not “hand-labour.” They are, 

however, Art-works of an admirable order. | room, for the writing-desk and the toilet-table, and | are at once elegant and novel in style and character. 
' 














; . : l : ‘ 
price of the pattern. Austria, although it was evident from the | at a loss to understand its operations. It is not easy, without 
exhibition of textile fabrics that her manufacturers employ much | drawings, to give a clear notion of the arrangements; but, as 
ingenious machinery, was not an exhibitor of any, for either spinning | Bonelli’s machine cannot be understood without some knowledge of 
or weaving. The same may be said of the Zollverein, and also of | the principles of the Jacquard, a description of it must be attempted. 
Belgium. These countries exhibited the results—and these, in many | The figures on a woven fabric are formed by the relative positions 
cases, were exceedingly beautiful—but the means by which those | of the warp and woof threads above or below each other. Conse- 
results were obtained were not shown. From Italy we derive the | quently some of the warp threads are raised above the woof th 
original invention of the electric loom of Bonelli, which now claims | at one time, and they are below it at another. The regular of" 
our attention as being a most ingenious adaptation of electro- | tition of this movement, which is determined in the process 0 
magnetism to the Jacquard loom. This invention, which has been | “ reeding in” the pattern, is secured by the “healds,” or harness 
pe Fe for more than sixty years for weaving figured goods, is | for guiding these threads, each thread having its appropriate heald. 
well known to ef of our readers; but since it is somewhat com- | Originally these were raised by draw-boys. Jacquard made it an 
plicated, many, even those who have carefully watched its | ordinary mechanical operation, which derives its motion from simple 
workings amidst the weaving machinery in the Annexe, may be yet pedal, put in action by the weaver’s feet. This harness 1s acted on 
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ot ther to the admirable enamels of Limoges, among which is the Cua.i : ; rea 
a “yz Prom. fg Renin Pentium @ which is the ” | which excited so much admiration, both from 











the purity of the workmanship, and the novelty of | the style, the figures being painted in colours 
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selections we have made, i has bec ' 
given to the “exhibits” amaputed. ty the alt on panels of diapered gold ground, the ee the spaces being in white enamel. 
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le tage of needles or skewers; and these are made to act, in the | throws of the shuttle between the beginning and end of any design | 
¢ manner, by a series of perforated cards. It will be under- | which is to be woven: hence, in many cases, their number is con- 
stood that if one of these pierced cards is brought against the end of | siderable. Instead of the numerous pierced cards of the Jacquard 
& set of horizontal needles, they will be differently acted on, accord- ent, Mr. Bonelli has but one single plate of brass, pierced 
yt oe they are opposite the holes or the solid parts of the card. | with les—four hundred, we were told, was the number - the 
In this way some of the needles are brought into action, and lift the | machine exhibited,—this acts precisely as the cards " the 
threads at one time, while others are lifted at the next move | holes being filled or left open, according to the design. - @ esign 
¢ machine, when a new card is brought up against the needles. | is drawn with a resinous substance upon a sheet tin-foil, 
Thus the needles are raised — to arrangement with the warp ——— by Sing ene . oe —_ hes od eyh - ere m6 | = 
ds attached to them; then the passage of the shuttle | endless band, which is moved fo . é 
carrying the coloured thread, as well # a shot of the common weft, | of metal points, weighted, insulated from each cen yn in 
ss clomentin th pattorn i completed, Card aftr card is brought | number to the hols in, the rw ily eal points a 
arly into action, and thus the entire pattern is produced. e f the tin- ’ > me’ he 
our description is clear, i i such a number | in contact with the tin-foil, metallic connection is completed ; 
of cards ae be ween bre ey Godan ea ame the number of | this is interrupted when the points are resting on the varnished 
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Mesers. W. Laster axp Sows, eminent mlversmiths, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 








engrave two pieces. All the examples of their works are of a high class. 











design. Each of these four hundred points is in communication 
with an electro-magnet; four hundred are, therefore, arranged 
parallel to each other, one end of the wire of each being connected 
with a voltaic , the other pole of which is in continuous contact 
with the tin-foil of the pattern sheet. When the pedal is depressed 
by the weaver the points descend on the design, those touching the 
metal surface closing a circuit; the others, touching the varnish, 
remaining unaffected. A]! the electro-magnets which are thus made 
active, attract an equal number of soft iron cylinders, brought 
against them by the simultaneous movement of the frame. Upon 
raising the pedal, the frame recedes with the cevlinders which have 
not been attracted, leaving about half an inch behind those which 
have not been retained by the electro-magnets. These cylinders 
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triumph of the art—an art in which Messrs. Osler are unrivalled. 





are now divided into two groups, of which the foremost one in the 


ee -frame is caught by the orated brass plate, which slightly 
descends, and 1 og Parke small ae 


with which the 

linders are provided. A certain number of holes are thus regu- 
ale closed, te the one plate is made to act in a similar Pay 3 
to any number of perforated cards. The advantages are, hon 
design can be far more easily drawn on tin-foil than the ante oe 
be perforated—that even during the process of — - 
can be varied, or entirely altered, without suspending ‘or od, 
moment the operations of the loom. Beyond this, it 1s — ” 
that on the ground of cost, the advantages are considerably in ~~ 
of Bonelli’s electrical loom. Manufacturers being provided wi - 
enormous stocks of perforated cards, adapted to their looms, canno 
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by Messrs. Danrevt, New Bond Street, 
from the works at Coalport. The forms 




















| are based on the best models, and the 
| Paintings are examples of high excellence. 


These VASES are selected from the | ThisCaaxpevier, of the purest crystal glass 
many beautiful productions exhibited formed one of the many attractions of the stall 


of Messrs. Dosson anv Pearce, of St. James's 
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as ve tufted pile carpets. The this machine | proved in a striking manner a 

ry peculiar, no rm Being used. The yarns Lectowed on the mechanical operations necessary 


there can be 
tly regularity and precision, will in the following one, and 80 on. 


no Jacquard patte 

which we pile warp were wound on 

the loom re mounted into an endless chain. At every stroke of | and beautiful machines was 
one of these reels was removed from the chain; the neces- shawl printing, and engraving 


em for the electrical arrangement. | sary length of yarn to form the pile 

of action in th i some difficulty in insuring certainty hooked wires, and cut off by a vibra i 
e electrical loom ; but from the well-known industry secured in their places by the next 

but little doubt that | reel was returned to its place in the pattern 


ere et yards of Axminster 
to the unfortunate condition | In isp 
ine exhibited was « loom for its exhibitor. Many of th 


to horizontal reels, | sentative for the human hand. 
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was reeled off by a series of 
knife-blade. The tufts were 
of the — and the 
chain, to laced 
loom was capable ee 3 


th the weaving mac 
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in ufacturer of Terra Corta in England , tion examples of several classes, some of them being | to which we are limited 
to him the country is much indebted for many oye aT TNANaN 
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recognised as the lead- | select from his extensive and varied collec- | obtaining the aid of competent artists. The space | than supply the engravings. 














shown in the Process Court, others in the lower part of the Western | worked by one heddle. Pantagraphic machines for engraving rollers 
Avenue of the Western Annexe. Morgan's patent machine for making | for printing calico, or for aper hanaia were exhibited by Lockett 
shawl printing blocks, produces a hard printing surface by the insertion ,and Co. The sketch is drawn on a large scale, on a flat piece of 
of brass wire pins into a prepared block of wood ; the effect of flowing | zinc, and by going over it with a tracing-point a number of reduced 
lines is more or less perfectly produced according to the fineness of | copies, corresponding to the number of diamond points employed, 
the wire employed. The finest patterns have been obtained by | are produced on the roller. This tagraph is capable of supplying 
using wires one-sixty-fourth of an inch in diameter. A very inge- | twenty-four reduced copies of a design at one time from & single 
nious process was shown, the invention and patent of Mr. John | pattern, and of including any reduction of a pattern included within 
Wright. Moulds are produced, in the first pies, by the action of | the limits of one-half and one-twelfth of the original size. An 
| pointed tools, heated by a gas flame, which are made to char | application of electricity in this direction was exhibited by Mr. 
7 len blocks. ype metal casts of the burnt-in pattern, so| Henry Garside. It was intended for engraving the designs on brass 
obtained, form the printing blocks. There were two varieties of | or copper rollers for calico printing. This was done in the following 
this machine exhibited, one producing a single impression, and the manner. The cylinder was first coated with a resisting varnish, 
other capable of forming patterns on the upper and under surface through which the design was scratched by a series of diamond points, 
of the wood blocks by the simultaneous action of two heated points arranged so as to be worked each by a separate electro-magnet. 
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who have not been their “ customers ;” to them, indeed, we are maely nine oe the per- 
ve descended to us as | signed, exquisitely carved, 


and very admirably painted. 
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This engraving is of a comparatively humble object | Wolverhampton. It is a good and original design, con- 
a Coat oat the production of Mr. Loverin6g, of | structed with much skill, carefully painted, and richly pil. 
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The Jewet-Case here engraved, exquisitely carved | whose fame has been fy, agg in Italy, and is 
in oak, is the production of Pierro Giusti, of Sienna, now fully recognised in England. There can be ro 
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doubt that his contributions to the Exhibition have been very 
Pictvune-Faame, by Lviat, of Florence. | suggestive and instructive to the wood carvers of England. 





| Pea 
4 u no ae " over th i ears ago. The second t class 
THE HARD WOODS USED IN TURNERY AND WOOD | of woods dye woods -has remained somewhat stationers: ond this 
ENGRAVING. | may arise from the extensive use of mineral dyes within the last few 
BY P. L. SIMMONDS. years. The class of foreign hard woods and furniture woods has, 

: } ; however, increased considerably in consumption within the past ten 
Frew but those who have looked into the subject would suppose years, an indication of the greater demand for the purposes of Art 
that foreign woods were imported to the value of nearly twelve | and luxury, and possibly from the stimulus given by exhibitions, 
millions sterling annually, besides our own supplies of British oak | since that of 1851, which have served to bring into notice many new 
and home-grown woods, which are utilised for various purposes. | and beautiful woods previously unknown or disregarded. Since 
Notwithstanding the extensive adoption of iron for constructive | 1856 the value of the hard woods and ornamental woods imported 
purposes in ships and buildings, there has been no diminution in our | into this country has doubled. It would be impossible in the 
consumption of foreign building woods. Indeed, the imports in the | compass of a brief article to pass under notice all the principal | 
past two years show an increased value of one million and a quarter | =a used for furniture, and we shall confine ourselves, t erefore, 
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1 from different parts of 
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The wood yields a 
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Messrs. Honss & Co. have established re- | The Hau Hanpralt pv Pose 2 bare oe. sent by France to the Internatio mal Exhibition, | 
nown in Europe, as well as in America, by | factured by M. Bavpkrir, o 8, a — mae! 
the production of Locks that defy the “ picker attention in the French Court—both for its ign 
and stealer,” and they have gained honours in | and execution—and was rightly on od among i 
all the exhibitions that have been held in the | best of the many excellent contributions in meta 
several cities of the continent and in England. 
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We engrave another Pane. of the very beautiful | Pianororte, of carved ebony, the work of Fourpt- 





With their internal construction we have no- 
thing to do: and it is not often that works of 
this class are made to under the eye of 
the artist. One of t , however, was 80 





wrought by the chaser, from a good design, as | — a : 
to justify its introduction into these pages. | xous, of Paris, the piano being the production of the | famous firm of MM. Puzver, Woxrr, & Co., Paris. 




















im in 1861, 1,154 tons of camwood, valued at £20,457, and | an ornamental point of view. Some of the wood imported under the 
2,075 tons of barwood,"valued at £6,171. These woous may be | name of Botany Bay oak is well adapted for inlaying and marquetry. 
distinguished by their rich purplish tinge: The bully tree or - | It is of a light yellowish brown colour, often marked with short red 
wood is said to be a South American wood, obtained from British | veins. One variety is extremely beautiful, and nearly as hard as | 
Guiana, and has been referred, but erroneously, to Robinia panacoco. | tulip-wood. It is finely dappled with rich intwining strokes,on ® | 
The wood passing under the name of “panacocco” is Ormosia coccinea. | hi f flesh-coloured ground. ‘ 

| Botany Bay oak, sometimes called beefwood, is the trade name for | pe is one of the most important hard woods which we receive 
the wood of Casuarina stricta and other species of Casuarina, of New | for the special uses to which it is applied.. The medisval collections 

|| South Wales. Among those which were sent to the recent Exhibi- | testify to the exquisite skill of some of the cid wood carvers on this 
tion by the colony, were the forest or shingle oak, or beefwood | material. Boxwood is also of great use to the turner, the mathe- 
(C. suberosa), a wood of great beauty, but only fit for veneers; the | matical instrument maker, the musical instrument maker, and the 
spreading oak, swamp oak, and white oak, all woods of little value in | wood engraver. The largely extended use of woodcuts in the illus- 
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| i Cus, in silver, elaborately eres the genius which is ag and the skill which exe- | cuted the Ganges Canal.” It has 
| 

| 

| 

| 


typical figures 
ss, “pounent of the Indus and the Ganges. The summit is 
Ieee hy Thomas, Coty, OD, ane tw gues See, crowned by 

Sir Proby onof various races resident , Commerce and peer ee It is designed by 
Artillery. OY hei common edmiration of P Mr. T. Brows, and modelled by A. J. Barrerr. 
ia, in token 


=" 


i imu 


, ibi les of true Art con- 
‘or j ti Sox, of Florence, exhibited | the purest and best examples of true A: 
Hus Sur, in 2 geek yan eager tc in the Sexo, node It is unquestionably one of , tained in the Exhibition —exquisite in design and 
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i studied by British cabinet-makere. 
ope in execution. This may be the work | of artisans, but is also that of artists. It was, we hope, carefully 














; : in 1860 was about £11 per ton, 
| ‘tated literature of the day has led to an universally increased demand in this important wood. = Tan post of Soukoum Kali, in the 
_ for this the best material known for the purpose. Whether all the | and in 1861, £10. oe sod. valued at £10,384, were shipped 
| imported is furnished by Burus ton ae ha is not known. | Black Sea, 1,450 tons of _— eso part of this was sent on to 
It is, however not 4 robable thet B balearica a larger species, may | in 1861 to “eager sera of Oe at Soukoum Kali _ 
furnish some of that which comes from the Mediterranean. The wood | England. The mar no 2 2 et Lo wl ood of any size is to 
species is coarse, and of a brighter yellow than the common | 4s. 2d. the pood of United Kingdom, and we draw our chief supplies 
ey Rondelet, in a table of the man heights of trees, gives that | btained now in the Uni 


: whi depends much on Spain. in to the 
trunk diameter at | from Turkey; while France calculated to come in 
i ae. . 1890 Pog Sa of foreign eet oan 4 — i Se caoenoryy ey mover p bee veal = - an Lrcargh 
i i a7 that from ’ Notice was 2 : 
British Possess ay Se ta In 1831 the importa hd risen to 494 | woods, Sno beng Bose iaons a fow years ago, and it has conned 
wad’ he du having been reduced in 1826 to £5 on foreign grown, » - i peel f a colonies. Among the large ond vars t 
and £1 on ritish : The duty i w only 1s. per ton for | attention in seve sé different countries, shown at the recep 
+ ha e duty ie ae the last three years | collections of woods ye any which, upon trial, appeared 
tre been about 3,500 tons showing the groatanerease of the trade | Exhibition, we did n0 
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renown of the long-famous man:factory of British | These Vases are in artificial stone, the manufacture 


Messrs. Monts, of Kidderminster, uphold the 


Caarets. We engrave two of their productions; | both are excellen 
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at Queen’s Road West, Chelsea. They are durable as 
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tive, sufliciently well “ covered,” without being | seen from any point of view. They are designed by 


glaring in colour, the designs being in harmony | Mr. J. K. Harvey, the arti 


adapted for the purpose. 
those which have been pointed out as suited for wood engraving. 
The essential properties requisite for this purpose are uniformity 
of structure, and pee at m toughness, Hard r 
of any oy angles to which it may be cut, whether on the end 
or on the side—colour, except for certain purposes, is of little con- 
sequence. Dr. Hunter, of Madras, has furnished the following 
results of experiments on woods for engraving, made under his 
superintendence at the School of Arts, Madras:—The guava-wood 
(Patium pyriferum), though close grained and moderately hard, with 
a pretty uniform texture, was found to be too soft for fine engraving 
and did not stand the pressure of printing. It answered well for 
bold engraving and blo *ks for large ane and for this purpose has 


ee 


66 


We may, however, incidentally mention | 


ness, and retention | 


st of the establishment. small cost. We give a!soan example of gardcn cdging. 


been use] for several years. The small wood from hilly districts was 
found to be harder and finer in the gra‘n than that from large trees. 
Satin-wood proved to be hard, but uneven in the grain, coarse in the 
pores, and, like many other large woods, harder and denser in the 
centre than near the bark. As it was found to splinter under 
the graver, it was condemned. The small dark-coloured kinds of 
sandal wood of 5 inches in diameter, grown on a rocky so-l, roved hed 
| be the nearest approach to boxwood in working quality, nardness, 

and durability salle ressure. It cuts smoothly, the chips eurl well 
under the graver, and the oily nature of the wood seems to preserve 
it from splitting when cut. Many hundred engravings have been 
executed upon this wood, and some blocks have yielded upwards of 
20,000 impressions without being worn out. The question of price 
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two Ferx Cases of terra-cotta, Messrs. Hixpiey anv Sons, of Oxford Street, large | and meritorious contributors to the Exhibition, 

We engrave der the “ Wetsenian Patent” for 
Rosen, Queen’s Road West, 

so graceful object for the conservatory 
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one of whose works we have already engraved, | supply us with 2 Sivesoarp of richly carved | 
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or the drawing-room, the other is to show the 

— the fern bricks in other ways; for 
great merit of this most ingenious invention is, | 

that it can be introduced into any conservatory, | 
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walls, or adapted to any design. ‘The shells for 

Same tee taco to slip in and out. This fern ' the f ed CABINET 
ase undoubtedly surpasses all productions of the ss dees : ion. | We engrave also the top of @ carved VABINE™ 
Kind, with reference to either elegance or utility. | walnut wood, excellent in design and in execution | e engra 


— — — te $ f the wild Ber 
has, however, to be taken into consideration, in order to see if it can | working qualities, and is often oo ——_ “in India, gave 
compete with boxwood in England. Two species of Wrightia aria) | tone the calcnoncee, but poet to be a soft, aroma 
. ° - ‘ah'ta tinctoria) | : ure. 8 
or nies otek aa an Le Aybar in, but | light wood, that did not stand tence | reed on trial to be 
too soft to stand Y inti is It vain enol but does not deli- | —s tree, the China box gp family— ard and close in the 
cate eross-hatchine. Although unfit for sh ving, it is well | i e the road of many cotter a oh the bark. ee ae 
Suited f . : + nlavi k grain near 4 f the coffee was 
Veppaley-wood C77" Pony. wa _ Pax Fh a the micro- | was, however, very lTé ~~ he a : not fit for engraving, 
scope, appeared to be suitable for the urpose, from the close- | found to be soft, ya eat carving or inlaying. This w 
ness of texture and the polish left by The chisel in cutting it | though ae ees the tumer’s lathe, and cuts very sharply. vr 
across the grain; but the uneven quality and the softness of the outer | works beautifully o ver; it is deserving of more attention for 


Bee thowe cod of the | the chisel, gouge, oF gravers os well in colour with 
ra cei tnt fr egraring, The etx | ramet eving eo inlying, 1 em 
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The two col this We engrave a Castner, manufactured and contributed by Messrs. Litcnrtexp | settings are always in the purest 
contain cnqparingn of coun of the axp Ravcirrrs, of Hanway St. and Green St.; it isa beautiful work in ebony, 
Broocuzs of Mr. Ricuarp Gree, | 
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and best taste, some being from 1 
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of the Strand. His “ speciality’ 
is for the production of jocle under 
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the value of twenty pounds, and he | 
issues these in every possible variety, | 





| 


| with real gems set in pure gold. | 
In such cases the jewels themselves | 
cannot be of high value, but the | inlaid with ivory, and ornamented by gems, judiciously and skilfully introduced. 








the wood of orange and that of the Manilla tamarind (Inga dulcis). | and uniform wood (Dodonea viscosa), procured from the Neilgherries, 
There are a few other woods which may be incidentally noticed. | under the name of iron-wood, used for turnery and — walking- 
The white beech (Fagus sylvestris) is much used for carved moulds, | sticks, worked well under the graver and on the turning lathe; but 
for pees frames, and large wood letters for printing. It is easily | the piece sent was too small to print from. The close-grained wood 
worked, and may be brought to a very smooth surface. The | of Podoca nerifolius, » Burmese tree, has been suggested as & 
extremely hard wood of the white-thorn (Crategus punctata) is used | subetitule foe. boxwood, but I have not heard that it has been tried. 
by wood engravers, and for mallets, &c. The dogwood (Cornu: | Another close-grained but undefined wood, locally called Baman, 
Jorida) is well adapted for the same purposes as boxwood. It is| muh used by the Karens for bows, has’ been also pointed out as | 
so remarkably free from silex, that splinters of the wood are used by | probably adapted to take the place of box. The white close-grained | 
watchmakers for cleaning the eae of watches, and by the | wood of Gardenia lucida is apparently well adapted for turning. 
que for removing the dust from small lenses. The wood of the | This wood, like that of several hes apenas of Gardenia and Rana, 
olive has occasionally been used for engraving. A very compact, fine, | is used by the Burmese for making combs. A kind of plum-wood, 
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at Burslem, conducted 
in conjunction wit 


M.P., made a 


} "Hut Broruers, 





| intwo groups, engravings of some of their lead- | 


+ Some are elaborately and very 
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a 
strong and successful effort to uphold and ex- 


a the reputation of Briti i 
sh C 
| the International Exhibition. We have pede 


ing objects. Nearly all the varieties of produe- | tions in porcelain and earthenware were shown 
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beautifully painted, others are skilful and accu- | rate copies from pure and popular Etruscan forms. 





Tather 
ae nd 
a, 1 would be interestin 
thtoateod and ingenious 
tare fe, distributed in G 
hewn in Victoria for wood engravin 
wlatum, from New 


by Moe 

be serine missioners of that colony last 
Upon by the late 
‘amples of wood 
been felled at the 
Or certain kinds o 


Se 


he received were probably 
f wood engraving. 


coarse in the grain, is used in China for i 

) cutting blocks for 
good deal of wood-block printing is ated on in 
to a oan wood is used by 
; al us people for the purpose. Both the 
(Callistemon salignus), a sume hard wood found 
ipps Land, and the Pittosporum bicolor, 


South Wales, was brought forward 
wood engraving. Altho 

2 Mr. P. Delamotte, it is not likely to be 
ngraver here. Mr. Delamotte stated that although the 


wrong season of the year, yet it was well 
It is superior to the pear and 


other woods, generally used for posters, and is the produce of a small 
tree, with very close-grained, hard, white wood. When seasoned 
carefully, it would be well suited for turning. Sound transverse 
sections of more than 10 to 16 inches are, however, rare. The 
boxwood of Tasmania (Bursaria spinosa), another of the Tittos- 
porums, which is very close and even-grained, of a yellowish colour, 
unmarked, has the appearance of being well adapted for wood 
engraving. The Celastrus rhombifolius, a dense, hard, and heavy 
yellow box-like wood of the Cape colony, where it is called Pen- 
doom, might be useful to turners and musical instrument makers, 
especially for flutes, clarionets, &c. It is much used in turnery, but 
does not grow to any size, never exceeding 4 to 5 inches in diameter. 
The cork-wood of New South Wales (Duboisia Myoporoides) 1s almost 
as light as the wood of the lime, very close-grained and firm; but 
easily cut, and hence especially adapted for wood carving. 


The wood of Pittos- 


ops as calculated to 
favourably reported 


much use 


inferior ones, havin 
Prete, 
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| . ‘ , 
which engra j The Centre-Prece for a dessert service, | is the uction of Messrs. Murmugap 
ae ped agp a eT age here engraved, is a work in silver-gilt, of | Sox, of Glasgow, and is an honourable a. 
am Ei sig agli (oat ean It | dence of Art-progress in that city. It was a 


, 











an| was presented, by subscribers, to Cuartes Ratciirr, 
Esq., F.8.A., &c., Captain of the lst Warwick Volunteers. 




















\ iii 





| “commission ” from the tenantry of the Duke | rendered, and respectful affection manifested 
: of Hamilton, and was presented by them to | by the cultivators of the soil towards its lord. 
Portion of an Auran-ratt,the work of Mr.Sixcer, of Frome. | his Grace—a proof of gratitude for services | It is of considerable size and weight. 








Leaving the engraving woods, we now — on to the commercial | making violin bows. Canary-wood is obtained from the Laurus 


woods of the turner. Brazil-wood and Braziletto are the produce | indica and L. canariensis, trees natives of Madeira and the Canaries. 
of leguminous trees, at one time much in demand as dye-woods. | ( ‘ocus-wood, or Kokra, is said to be obtained from Cuba and other 
The former is the produce of Cuaesalpinia echinata; it grows West Indian islands, and is referred to Lepidostachys Roxburghi. 
abundantly in South America, and is imported chiefly from Pernam- | It is much used in turnery, and for making flutes and other musical 
buco and Costa Rica: hence it is sometimes called Pernambuco- instruments. It is a wood of small size, being usually imported 
wood. When first cut it is of a light colour, but becomes a dark red | in logs of about 6 or 8 inches diameter. The alburnum is of @ 
on exposure tothe air. The peach-wood, Nicaragua-wood, and Lima- light colour, while the heart-wood is of a rich deep brown, and 
wood of commerce, are supposed to be produced by the same tree. | extremely hard. ( ‘alamander, or Coromandel-wood, is obtained in 
The imports of Brazil-wood in 1861 were 5,101 tons, valued at Ceylon, from Diospyros hirsuta. It is a scarce and beautiful wood, 
£102,262. Braziletto wood is furnished by C. Brasili nsis, which exceedingly hard, fine, close-grained, and heavy. It consists of pale 
grows in Jamaica and other parts of the West Indies to the height | reddish-brown fibres, crossed by large medullary plates, or isolated 
of about 20 feet. This wood is much used for ornamental elongated patches of a deep rich brown colour, passing into black. 
cabinet work, and both species are employed in turnery and for | These latter are chiefly conspicuous in well-defined veins and bro 
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| of a Drawine Room, designed and executed by | Messrs, 
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effect and its | very great merit. The 
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an. aris | 7 3 thich, from its colour and 

ith the ; is | Calamander is the Ebony of commerce, which, from Its , 

silky where the medullary plates are meat bee Meher ead ts | denseness, is so much ol by turners, and for inlaying 2 

where the plates are larger and the grain coarser. Cala- | cabinet-makers. Of 1,500 tons, valued at about £15,000, canoer ig 

“wood is considered by many persons the handsomest of all 1861, the bulk came from India and Africa, and a a ban y ’ 

* oods: the root has the more beautifal appearance. This | 268 tons, of inferior, worth only about £5 a ton ( wer - rt echt’ 

| Ceylon NOW scarce. Another species (D. Ebenaster) furnishes in | from Cuba. The carved ebony furniture from ey . a = m3 a 

& very fine wood, bearing a close resemblance to Calamander. | bition was much admired. There are several _ as “obtained 
Planks of Calamander shown at Paris in 1855 and at London | under the general name of ebony. Be — ebony, © 

Were very fine, Belonging to the same genus as the from Jamaica and other parts of the West Indies, 
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ia , We gi vings of several of the glass Inx- | They are very varied inform and character, 
This column cortsins four engravings from mes prodentions of Mr. Brockwext, of London. times mounted in ormolu and brilliantly « —— 

















The beautiful Srove Grate exhibited by Mr. Jony | enterprising proprietor has a large manufactory 
Fixiay, of Glasgow, here engraved, is. patented | — chiefly employed in the fabrication of these 
by him for several manifest improvements. The | stoves. They enjoy a high and deserved reputa- 
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tion, and are extensively used, 
being made in every variety of pattern for 
bed-rooms, libraries, dining and drawing-rooms. 





furnished by Brya Ebenus, a small tree. The duramen of the | dark brown, and difficult to work. Ebony is much affected by the 
wood is a dark green, the alburnum, or outer wood, of a light yellow. | weather, and, to prevent splitting, it should be covered. — Ebony of 
lhe wood is hard, and susceptible of a very high polish. It is much | very superior quality is procurable in the western districts of the 
used for rulers and other small work, also in marquetry. Another Madras presidency, as well as the Northern Circars. We have seen 
green ebony is said to be obtained from pene mimosifolia, in | sixteen-inch planks of a fine uniform black, chiefly obtained from 
Brazil. The name, green ebony, is also applied to the wood of | ( ‘org and Canara. Smaller pieces are procured from Cuddapa, 
Exeeecaria jandulosa, of Jamaica. Red ebony is an undefined wood Salem, Nuggur, &c.; but there is no steady demand, though it is a 
of Natal. Several species c' Diospyros are known to vield in great peculiarly fine timber for cabinet work, and some of it is well veined 
oneanaiate the black ebony f commerce. Those ‘of the East for ornament. Ebony may be obtained in Siam, but the quality is 
rw are D. Ebenus, cordifolia, Ebenaster, Mabola, melanoxylon, not very superior; a little is exported thence every year to China by 

Ty, and tomentosa. The ebony from the west coast of Africa is the junks. The species of Diospyros have this peculiarity, that the 
wonany. he most perfect black, that from the Mauritius and Ceylon | black heart-wood is surrounded by white sap-wood. The task of 

“ing variegated, more or less, with cream brown. D. cordifolia is a determining the species which yield the best wood, and verifying 
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 Weeruemer, of New Bond Street, of whose | n a ae ve 
Mr. umerous and excellent contributions to the Ex- bihition we hove cheat 

; already given examp! , 
Some : p'es, claims 





























a Casket, in the style Louis XV., beautifully chased | and mounted, and a F.ower Straxp in ormolu 








the specifi a 
Fastit is z hard, te is important, and merits careful elucidation. | Metrosideros verus, an East Indian tree, whilst some species of 
toria, a West Indios om yellow wood, obtained from Maclura tinc- | Sideroxylon furnish other iron-woods. The iron-wood of Norfolk 
was found to d ee It used to be employed in cabinet work, | Island is the Olea apetala. Another close, hard wood, which sinks 
heat. It is shied en and change colour on exposure to the air | in water, is the Argania siderorylon of Morocco. Jack-wood, or 
Were &.458 tone mo y used asa dye-wood. The imports in 1861 | Cos, as it is locally called in Ceylon, is an excellent furniture and 
enezuela "the ued at £50,444. The principal imports come | fancy wood, obtained from the Artocarpus integrifolia, a tree allied 
the north o West Indies, Mexico, and New Granada, and | to the bread-fruit. It is a coarse and open-grained, though heavy 
for many tre — Atlantic ports. Iron-wood is a common name wood, of a beautiful saffron colour, and emits a peculiar, but by no 
America it is producing hard, ponderous, close-grained woods. In | means unpleasant, odour. King-wood, one of the most eautiful of 
toa a to the Ostrya virginica, a tree which only | the hard woods imported, reaches us from Brazil, in trimmed billets, 
and heayy TY} size; but the white wood is comp:ct, finely grained, | from 2 to 7 inches in diameter. It is probably from Spartium 
* here is an iron-wood in Brazil, but the ‘tree yielding it | arbor, or some undefined species of Triptolomen. It is also called 
é | violet-wood, being aoe te | in violet tints of different intensities, 


8 not defin : 
ed. One of the iron-woods entering into commerce is the | 
———— a al a 
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Messrs. Srvant anv Smrru, of Sheffield, exhibited, among other works, 

a Hawt Tanue, of admirable design and workmanship. They are famous 
as manufacturers of stoves, but have successfully applied their — 
to other household objects, of which the one we engrave 1s an example. 


in the style Louis Seize, the case being of the finest walnut wood, 
inlaid with box and purple woods, with ormolu mouldings chased 


4 


and gilt. The ornamentation is simple, yet the 
work is highly wrought, and in admirable taste. 














P ‘ ‘ | 
finer in the grain than rosewood. The smaller pieces are frequently 


striped, and occur sometimes full of elongated zoned eyes. Letter- 
wood, or erako-wood, is a scarce and costly wood of British Guiana, 
obtained from Piratinera Guianensis. It is very hard, of a beautiful 
brown colour, with black spots, which have been compared to hiero- 
glyphics. The spotted part is only the heart-wood, which is seldom 
more than 12 or 15 inchec in circumference, Its application to 
cabinet-work and to small turner, articles was shown in the British 
Guiana collection. Lignum vite is a common, well-known, hard, 
ponderous wood, the produce of two species of Guaiacum obtained 
in the West Indies, which is used for a — variety of purposes 
requiring hardness and strength. The Madagascar red-wood is 
as yet undescribed. Nutmeg-wood is another name for the wood 
of the Palmyra palm (Borassus flabelliformis), which is used in 
turnery, for cabinet work, and, from its mottled character, for 


umbrella and parasol handles, walking canes, rulers, fancy boxes, 
&e. The a or trunks of several palms obtained in the East 
and West Indies are imported, to a small extent, for fanc — 
They furnish a great variety of mottled, ornamental me , 
red and brown, and speckled, and are used for cabinet an — 
quetry work, and for billiard cues. Among those so ve soe 
the cocoa nut, the betel nut, Palmyra, &c. The — . ne 
South American palms, the vegetable ivory nut (Phytelep = et 
rocarpa), and the dark coquilla nuts from <Aétalea oe only 
largely used by turners for small fancy articles. Partridge-woo¢ : 
a name for the wood of several trees coming from South Americ " 
which have usually, but erroncously, been ascribed to Heisterra ot" 
cinea, but are more likely to be from Andira inermis. it ~abinet 
for walking-sticks, umbrella and parasol handles, and in ca a 
work and turning. The colours are variously mingled, and mos 
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We engrave a CanixeT PiANOPORTE of Messrs. | Their fame has been established not only by the | th wer ores aoe 
Hlorms908, Regent Street. aa record of the “Jury.” ten @ head of the list,” in the Exhibition, but by 
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the Wars of the Roses by no less than fifteen 


Messrs. Tuurstow & Co.. th : ‘ k. with ls 
make , ” f IARD derable merit. It is of oak, with pane é 1 . 
om Ts, exhibited a work tiene and Scaenehihy carved in low relief. They illustrate | different subjects, from drawings by J. M. AtLEN 


oy ee a 

frequently disposed in fine hair streaks of two or three shades, | a name applied occasionally to woods “2 —s ig _— ne 
Which in some of the curly specimens resemble the feathers of | character, imported from the Brazils. e Te ceding | 
the bird, Another variety is called pheasant-wood. Prince’s- | ravylon, of the West Indies, furnishes some, 1s . Pler a 
: , pheasant-wood. 4 Hy ‘y. East Indian wood, obtained from the Pterocarpus :an | 
hard, heavy, tnd Calcutta, chiefly as a dye wood. 





wood is a licht-veined brown w of Cordia Geras- 

condi, obtained ‘in Jamaica, almost exeluetvely used for turning, | talinus, imported from Madras 1 somewhat resembles Brazil-wood. 

Purple-wood is the produce of Copaifera biflora and bracteata, | It takes a beautiful polish, an ee d as iron-wood, and to as 

trees of British Guiana, which furnish canal great size strength, Rosewood is a term as generally ye et eomotiness from the 

urability, and elasticity. The colour varies much in different spe- | great a variety of trees, in — I of the wood. The rosewood 

nae — bene of a deep red brown, but the most — | coe, hy —— qeantities ~~ Seach to obtained from a |i 

Clear i , i i . | im ms je » Physocalymma 

reddish purple, exceedingly handsome when polis f | iuavede Brasiliana, and some other —o Ban, hy se 


| 


is 

It ig used fo r - . 

me r buhl work, marquetry, and in turning. Varieties 0 f “one yrs 

King-wood are sometimes called ptt and violet » ae but they floribunda of Goyaz, dy oe peters the Portuguese. The fragrant 
w° variegated, while the true purple-wood is plain. Queen-wood is | of commerce. It is the /ao ¢ 
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spies : 

We engrave a Sipenoarp in light oak, manu- signed by their own artist, in the pure Italian | much novelty in the f 
factured and exhibited by Mesers. Crement | style, the whole of the work and carving being | work, but 2 Bo capesially = gh rene t of the 
Georax axp Sox, of Berners Street. It is de- | executed by their ordinary workmen. ‘here is | It is minutely and elaborately carved Sarah « 
’ a 











sufficiently b = 
hibited na bey o —— 4 also ex- | firm exhibited a table and chesemen, in the | timber” having the perfume of violets. For 
ne style, one for | Queensland Court, manufactured from the cy- | this work the Commissioners of Queensland 


dining-hall, : . 
can and the other for library. Tuis | press, pine, and Myall timber—the “ Myall | awarded them a complimentary medal. 





rosew' i), . > P { 
a pore os ——— of the French cabinet-makers, has | in the East Indian collection were made from this wood. A similar 
tolomeas. The imports of tow sd cases + prtaes of Brazilian Trip- | kind of rosewood is procured on the west coast of the Gulf of 
computed value o £40,884. In 1820, rv were 2,441 tons, of the | Siam, but the grain is not so close as the South American wood. 
£20 the ton, the imports of wom is Rowen the duty was as high as | A large quantity is exported yearly from Bangkok to Shanghai 
the duty was sabes be aoe half and ag ny 271 tons. ~In 1826 | and other Chinese ports. The Fast Indian Satin-wood is the 
to 1,515 tons. The shipments of Bra liam the imports had rises = of Chiororylon Swictenia. It is close-grained, hard, and 
weeks fecee Mahia,” ba TAN TAOIO lee en, wee tae chichy | Gursble ‘in ite chesester; of © Hens. comngs colour; and, when 
in 185A, 17,834 a ya mk i. “ ogs were sent from there, and | polished, has a beautiful ‘satin appearance ; unless rotected by a 
bulk of the shipments go to F value of about £23,000, The great | coat of fine varnish, it loses tte Scone by is tree occurs 
I s go to France and Germany. A rosewood is | abundantly in the northern parts of Ceylon That variety called, 
tree 


e nduras ro species | w 1s scarce e 
’ f m @ § Pp cles of on account of the pattern, “ flo ered satin,” i . 


Amyris. East Indian rosewood, a valuable i is | 
Gelesh team Ualones tent co Soler tat timber, is | also grows in the mountainous districts of the Madras presidency. 


well-known Malabar black-wood, which is heav furnish the |The West Indian satin-wood is obtained from Maba Guianensts, 
admitti i oe Saw ae wel 4 and close-grained, | in the Bahamas i ini , 
mitting of a fine polish. The principal articles of carved furniture | wood of ao taeie toe “ Se ides ae oe 

’ } ’ ’ ’ 
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antl . . 
oes. Houiaxn & Soxs, of Mount Street, were | works being of the very highest order, combining | worth in Art with excellence of workmanship 











| 
| 








important contributors to the Exhibition, their | We engrave three of their productions—a Screen, | in satin-wood and gold, commissioned by the 
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‘ . oe ” wood marquetrie bein 
constructed on a new principle invented | beautiful in design, of inlaid silver wood; and | which is “Tuya” wood, the marquetrie g 
Queen ; , oods—natural colours. 
¥ Mr. Coutixs, of Osborne ; yy a, very | a a Caniuar, exquisitely inlaid, the ground of of various coloured w , tt ou 


i 
rae 
| been introduced, but not to any la 





and of a very fine, cl in, i i for fine cabinet | two new woods have recently b : lam wands, 
work, or inlaying, ‘and by turners payer pr ab musical | extent; of these we may mention o — A poe pe henry 
Foruments, de. parts near the root are often extremel utiful. | The scented Myall (Aeane geen A that of violets. It is espe- 
For the combination of colour with figure, it ranks at the head of the | wood, of an agreeable odour, wer vey om ‘love and trinket boxes 
orspotted woods. Brazil furnishes tulip-wood and zebra-wood ; | cially adapted, from its pleasan h nat bein » varnished, it would 

t, which is scarce, isfrom the Omphalobium Lamberti, a large | and any interior applications w “ieck and beautiful daramen, which 
merara. It resembles king-w. except the colours, which | retain its pleasant scent. noe es of the cabinet-maker and 

ae generally dispersed in ree but angular veins and stripes. | makes it applicable to numerous Lemay in diameter, but has been 
wood is a beautiful wood for cross banding. Some very good | the wood-turner. It rarely OB : bia argophylla) is a timber of a 
specimens of colonial turning in goblets and ornaments, from the used for veneers. mes oe snl colour, well adapted for turning 
hative ash, red gum, cherry tree, and black-wood of South Australia, a ool Tho Pomaderris apetala furnishes us with a soft 


were shown at the International Exhibition of 1862. One or 5 Me 
= nae ib ds 
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Few objects in the Exhibition attracted more 4 eS ae Looped ay -daaey 3 incidents 
attention than the Rosixson Cavsoe Sipesvarp, % Ne well pape gow: ay LOX ceeding! 

ufactured and exhibited by Mr. T. H. Twexpy, ” executed ; ahr ay ly ork merits th, 

of Newoastle-on-Tyne. It is needless to describe | em very general popularity it undoubtedly obtained. 















































| ¥ood below its general surface, thus preserving it from fricticn. The 


| more prominent ornaments are gilt bronzes of English manufacture. The 
another of the set of Lisrary Frrrivos. The decoration is carved in the | workmanship is of the highest class, the design being of exceeding elegance. 
| PTS ais 





useful wood of a pale colour, well adapted for carver’s and turner’s | 

work. One of the most complete, extensive, and tastefully designed 
applications of the hard or fancy woods of commerce was the model 
of the Royal Exchange, shown by Messrs. Robert Fauntleroy & Co., 


in which there were specimens of more than five hundred ornamental 


use for the manufacture of the pledge cup and wassail bowl. ee 
its Scandinavian name of mazer came to applied to the cup made 
from the wood of the tree; and when, at a later period, other woods, 
and even the costliest metals, were substituted, the old designation 
of the mazer cup was still retained. The late Mr. T. H. Turner, in 
woods from different parts of the world. a series of papers in the Archeological Journal, on “The Usages of 
We may close with a word or two on a few other woods occasionally Domestic Life in the Middle Ages,” remarks :—“ Our ancestors seem 
used. The mountain ash ( Pyru: aucuparia),the “rowen tre2” of Scot- | to have been greatly attached to their mazers, and to have incurred 
tish song, yields a beautiful light wood, quite equal to satin-wood in | much cost in enriching them. Quaint legends in English or Latin, 
appearance, and, as well as holly,sbox, horse chestnut, and apple, monitory of peace and good fellowship, were often embossed on their 
very serviceable in inlaying. The root and burr of? Quercus pedun- | metal rim and on the cover.” 
culata, and Q. sessiliflora, also rival many foreign woods. The close P. L. Srmonps. 
texture of the maple-wood, with the beauty of its grain and its a, a 
susceptibility of a high polish, doubtless contributed to its continued 
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| qhis engraving is from one of the Bg: engrave the top of an admirably carved 
KING-GLass, which surmounts a sideboard en ae Dublin. 2 Tap ace oa 
ublin, valuable contributors ‘to ‘the Exhibitier 
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of Turner a ose * 
xp Owsr. the conteibution of Messe. Hean axp Sox, wh “ gar- | niture” for is known “ all t world over.” 
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ON CONSTR y . ‘ ° 
~ UCTIVE } : "ee before any historic data can be assigned, we find in Greece and the 
CONSIDERED IN en tee IN THE EXHIBITION, | adjacent “islands, where limestone poor everywhere abounds, and 
S ENCE TO ART-PURPOSES. where the whole soil is made up of ho loose _—_ “ Pre om, 
FESSOR T. mt wonderful and gigantic walls com of stones closely fit with- 
D. ANSTED, M.A.) FBS, BIC out cement. 4 the early days of Eaypt, in the great vities of Asia 
Minor, and elsewhere in the East, mae we — oS 
IntRopvc variety of purposes. Later, in Egypt an the East, and more recently 
Ar all Periods of histo pia: among the northern tribes inhabiting Europe, there was @ mani 
tonal ia which civili ry there would seem to have been, in every tendency to sculpture hard stones, such as jade, porphyry, and the 
on of constructive tees n has made any progress, a certain selec- | toughest granites. In India, in Greece, and more recently in Italy, 
objects of Art iaterial —— to the time, the place, and the | statuary marble has generally been preferred for this purpose. Lime- 
‘sponding to the a a certain development of constructive power | stones, and impure marbles, and plagtic materials, have elsewhere 
; é available material ; and a peculiar phase of Art, | been adopted ; and there are few mineral moge omenel ry have not 
el of communi- 











10 its tu i 
rn by circumstances of local convenience. Thus, | at one time or another been made use of as the chann rs 
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Cuantes Inciepew, a ne — we give 
three very beautiful Dixinc-Room Cuairs, cov: 
with richly decorated morocco leather. Of these 


he 
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excellence in 
on — motel of ion of which, or, at all events, | is the combination of strength with ¢ 


ly carved, | the 


improvements in them, 
urniture of this 


are to be attri- 
buted to this manufacturer. = wale 


object attained 
egance. 
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in character, admirably suited for the place and | purpose intended, and beautifully carved. We | introduce also a Wixe Cooer associated with it. 











, , . 
cation between the artist and the outer world—as the medium by 


which to transmit taste, 
multitude by imitative an 
and permanent material. 
The subject, then, of the present article is very large and inclusive, 
and within the limit of a few pages it can only be handled in a very 
general way. But it is a subject that possesses many points of 
interest, and some of these we may be able to present to the reader 
while considering its illustration in the recent International Exhibi- 
tion. It will be convenient to consider Art-materials under the fol- 
lowing general headings :—(1) Hard stones capable of taking a high 
rw mf (2) Marbles, serpentines, and alabaster; (3) Stones of various 
inds occasionally sculptured, but not usually susceptible of high 
polish ; (4) Plastic materials; (5) Moulded artificial stones. Each 
includes a large number of materials. 


cS — - 16 JU6% 


etry, and cultivation, and teach the 
creative forms sculptured in some solid 


‘ P . ; by the 
1. Hard stones taking a high polish—If one may judge by 

positive evidence of specimens, these substances, as has alvend boar 
intimated, were very early made use of for Art-purposes. Fy + is 
bricks, even if previously used, have not been preserved ; an darts 
doubtful how far they could be employed. Adopted by races c alle 

from the extreme East, the sculpture of hard stone was — - poe 
to wonderful perfection by them; but this manufacture as be 
for a time. At present the Scandinavian nations of —— = <¢~ 
rival the Asiatics in this respect. So extremely difficult, oo a 
the work, and so slow the operation of sculpture in stones . where 
size than mere gems, that it can rarely be carried on oe ee ago po 
labour is very cheap. Russia and Norway seem to yield ~ China 
they did in 1851, almost all that is new; while Japan an omy 
and even India, can send abundant specimens of work whose pen 
either known to be great, or is not known at all. Little progress “ 
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i beautiful Caninet of carved oak i : 
This very is | the prodaction of MM. Pecquranav, pére et fils, of Paris, It; 
» | , 18 @ work of refined skill, h 
» Honour. 


j 


i— 
H a 


be recorded in processes; and 


in the Exhibition 


; pebble of polished 


into the somewhat unsightly fo 
Several vas 


It Were 
grouped 
bard Porphyries 


pay with in other ¢ 
eae igh polish, th 
thjets of the whole, t 
sorely Ne heer exhibited as on the 

Ae Aquos the a oat oem attempted 














| Able alike to the arti , 
: artist by whom it was designed, { and the artisans by whom it was executed. It is | filled with Ceramic Art from the stall of Rousseau 


as for mere material, there was nothing world and middle ages, there is little proof that any of these larger 


just closed 


of 


— imens, 
Some of the most 


8es, some of con : 
ia and Norway—stones far harder than are | and in no case do they seem adapted specially to the material 
Ountries of Europe. These were only remarkable | which they are constructed. It is true, indeed, that in Egypt works 
. ere being no attempt at originality i of 

“re were neither so many nor such remar 


80 remarkable as a block, or rather a | masses of hard stone have ever been taken in hand by other than 


Ibs., and nephrite, or jade, from Siberia. This stone | mere imitators. Vases sculptured in alabaster or marble, or moulded 
, must have cost much labour-even to bring it | in clay and cast in bronze, have been taken as models and imitated 
Tm in which it was exhibited. Around | with great cleverness by the northern workmen ; but this is all. In 

ng, 

of 


siderable size, of the very | the East, all the larger jade ornaments are without much meani 


n the of Art of a high order have been constructed of syenite of extreme 
kable | hardness ; but it is more than possible that the stone has hardened 

former occasion, nor does any | very considerably with the lapse of time; and generally the design, 
in the case of large sculptures in hard stone, is simple and easily 

so that it could be left in the hands of mere mechanics 
detail. While, however, we wonder with reason at the 


wen bs —_ that is instructive in the study | understood, 
e the szulpt ised the | to te in 
ure of gems has exerci e —— t of labour that has been devoted to the small result of 


original and able artists of the ancient 
4c 
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The Cuanpe.ier and Caanpe- 


neath, are selected from the work 
Ligr-BRACKET engraved under- 7 


exhibited by Kissinc ann Miéxt- 


We engrave three of the papier-miché Tea Trays of Birmingham—s 


» 


which the famous town has ever taken a 


eee Ee 


max, bronze and iron manufacturers, of | a high position throughout Germany ; its 
Iserlohn, in Westphalia. The house holds | issues are excellent in design and exe- 








and graceful, fitted for the drawing- 


cution, of various styles, some of mas- 
= room, the dining-room, or the boudoir. 


in design, and of great excellence in finish and in workmanship. | sive form and character, others small 
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pecans a little vase of no especial beauty of form, we must not | 
orget that in northern climates, it is a great triumph of Art over 
nature to be able to hand down shapes, and perpetuate ideas of any 
kind, in spite of all accidents, and almost in defiance of malice and 
mischief. In this respect porphyry deserves to be used for public 
monuments more extensively than we generally find it. 

It will be seen from the tenor of the above remarks that we do 


not rank very highly the specimens of polished work in hard stones 
in the late Exhibition. ere were, indeed, many specimens of por- 
phyry and rare minerals extremely difficult to sculpture, and these 
were interesting as specimens of mechanical labour, but they 
sessed no Art-value, nor does it seem quite in accordance with the 





genius of the present day to devote to a purpose so little important 


pos- | stones from the Iberian a though once 
bles 


| artist so well as to induce an important demand for them. 


the enormous time and labour necessary to execute a sculpture 


in such material. Most of the granite works of any excellence were 


rather architectural than artistic. , 

2. Marbles, ines, and alabaster —Of marbles there 1s war, 
thing to say wit to execution, literally nothing with ae 
to material. There were certainly more promisin mens of ; 
old material from new localities in 1851 than in 1862; but they ist 
to nothing. The marble quarries of Carrara, still treated in their = 
way, are worked continually, and the picked stones are selected ‘ 
all superior work. Neither the old quarries of Greece, nor the recen 
more exhibited, nor 
satisfied the 


yet the really fine mar We can 


of India, have pleased or 
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i = 
canes & Co., of Great Russell Street, : we ee 

ee seed for the production of cad good en ne sethibition were numerous 

bare long all classes and orders. Their : which attracted most attention 

grove GRaTEs of all c : is a medieval Doc Grate, of large size, calcu- 
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manufacture. 











lated for the hall of a baronial mansion. This | we engrave as an excellent example of their work.’| It is of great purity of design and 
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ributors to the Italian Court. 


The engraving above is from one of the carved | Picrure Frames, the work of Lvrct, of Florence, | valuable cont 


a te nbbiaaae 
Art has not departed from amongst 


only say that the sin, oe : tuary | elsewhere—which prove that true A) of the 
¢, known and Sed tor areal ne ite nt } emsy ‘ane us, and that Italy, once more ae Poona A pdt spores ond 
own hands work out their own ideas from the shapeless block—that | tyrant’s hand, may yet rise =% ~~ g to Greece ‘but she has been 
su ce, rare and costly even as a stone MS still wastefully | instruct the world. The way is also y recovery to her ancient Art- 
tossed out of the earth, and rudely conveyed to the great Art-capi longer depressed, and the symptoms 3 
mls’ —- so, Neuve tie Seatentes Yeo Saas ys Pee Side vislely in marbles than in any other me amt 
Proper hands ‘be chiecpod “ete 0 aan haat eat Goon to and this variety extends to almost = —_ y ~ proper Y) pite - 
future ages the essential qualities and of our and of some | example, colour, hardness, gems very few in which any of the 
of our contemporaries is is not he phase to e mae on the Art- | this great variety, the on gods than Parian and Carrara, have 
Value of the seul tured treasures latel a South Kensington, but the | tinted marbles, or, eee hh, Adt. The others are available for 
wader will not fail, as he reads this, to remember those exquisite | been used for purposes O° 08) | 4 in many countries. They are 
me in the nave, some in the Roman court, and not a few decoration and furniture, an ) 
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: : le of the Fioor Bristol, other specimens of whose work we have | the imitation of the mosaic pavement—th 
mah, ye ened iby . Hare, of | given in this Cuslagee. It contrasts well with | famous Roman remains at Cirencester (page 42); 
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other showing its application to “every- | day use.” to do more 
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than supply fitting forms in harmonious colours. | It may be accepted as “a sample” of the works | that issue from this extensive establishment. 








. 
extensively worked and used, and varieties are from time to time suc- | ideas not in harmony with his subject. Genius, however, is shown 
cessfully introduced. Italy is extremely rich in these ; but Spain, Por- | not only in the group and the human figure. ntially creative, 


| 
| 








tugal, France, Belgium, various parts of Germany, Hungary, Greece, | it can devise a subject for every material ; and thus it is no mark of 
and England, among European nations, and many districts in other | talent of high order when we find beautiful designs apparently spoilt 
continents, have supplied material perfectly available. Many of our | for want of a better medium. It is not necessary to refer to suc 
own colonies have sent interesting specimens, and there cannot be a | cases by name. but they abound in every country at the present time, 
doubt that abundant coloured marble will always be found. The | —they are among the weak points of modern cultivation of Art for 
taste in using such materials is the true test of Art-progress in a | the decoration of houses and other interiors. ‘They were certainly 
country. It is bad to attempt more with them than can from the | present in abundance in various parts of the late Exhibition. 

nature of the case be accomplished. It is good even to put aside the | The variety of coloured marbles found in England is very great, 
higher aspirations when the material does not lend itself to the work. | and they are especially worked in Derbyshire, though of late years 
rhe true artist not only has genius to design, but taste to adapt. If | Devonshire has also entered into competition in this department with 
he is limited in material, he will do only what his material properly | some success. Watched over and fostered with great care and judg- 
admits of. He will prefer moulding a figure from common brick | ment by the late Duke of Devonshire, the Derbyshire work had 





clay to chiseling a stone where tint, or veins, or surface would suggest | already attained in 1851 a high degree of mechanical perfection, and 
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the admirable establish- 
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| nent at Coalbrookdale sup- 
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plies us with other objects—in addition to those alread 
: nw ane we ha : 
merit publicity. Its contributions were not only extensive and resin, ete cy cmunently | Tans, a Hatt, Stove 

highest Art 








ia 








a i 

Geiee =: roe ee = a oe more costly productions of the foundry—usually from 

yobs ae — and France. us, while it furnishes millions of dwellin 
household necessaries of a cheap kind, it adorns alsc the mansions and the 



































the value of bronze. | 
his pagea Haut | and two Lamp Priiars. 
| 


erage of the aristocracy. Issuing from these renowned works, iron assumes 
ir works were creditable to the manufacturers and the country. We engrave ont 








Derbyshire material, beautiful as 


then exhibited a culti 
4 cultivated taste which was highly creditable to the | tion of Florence, and neglect the 
e and admirably adapted as it is for a large class 


clawical a es not appear, indeed, that 
makers, or they epee as to induce competition among the | 

eaince the price of these works, but the general result was be found as the late Lord of Chatsworth at 

exhibited late] Th d not observe any great advance in the goods 

a of . There were new names and some new designs, but | 1 

: riginality of design. This is to be regretted, and is 


it unquestionably is, 


sale of the more 
of objects. It is not 


often that so kind and J omy a patron is to 
times proved himself 


to be. The Devonshire style of work has not greatly changed since 
851, but the execution seems superior. 
Lizard variety is hard, exceedingly 


Serpentine is of two kinds. The ari 2 
ne, and capable of receiving @ very high polish. 


ry result of the establishment of Art-schools. But | warm and rich in to Tecel i 
nitude, however, it is ill adapted, as it abounds 


For works of any 


required in the case of marble manufacture t ' 
with white veins, and is scarcely ever without some serious flaw in a 


limited peat Art-object, for the number of workers is 
on is ino ae —— fe smaller, and the home a of a _s square feet. : 
: as. ose who th are | does this materi uire care 
Mampted to avail themselves of the al oer od veer eneete peculiarities are > anal marked that it is far more likely than 


‘More than any other kind of marble 
ul reference to ita subject, as all its 
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Bepsreaps of ham, have long been famous, | engrave one of those that obtained for them 
seen aly of Birming- not only in land, but | “honours” at the Exhibition, and also an Umpreiia 
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We fill up this page by engraving one of the | borders of “ Wa.t-Parer” exhibited by Messrs. | Turner & Owst, room-paper manufacturers, Pimlico. 


ae ik Ree L 


any other to be incorrectly employed. Slabs and tables, monumental | that of the Lizard. It is rarely used for large work. Small orna- 
tablets, and chimney-pieces, involve forms successful enough gene- | ments made of it are beautiful, but the tint of n is heavy and 
rally, yet having little to do with Art in any important sense. But | gloomy, and admits only of a very limited use. e Italians wisely 
when more than this is attempted, it is very rarely indeed that | refrained from sending any Art-specimens of importance manu- 
articles of large size have answered expectation. There is no excep- | factured of this materi é , 
tion to this remark in the articles exhibited at Kensington. Many| Alabaster is extremely soft, both to the eye and the tool, and is so 
very beautiful small objects were shown—some of them ingeniously | very readily sculptured, but at the same time so easily injured, as to 
taking advantage of the material. Obelisks and p ids, and other | be a somewhat exceptional material. Great artists, who desire fame 
attempts on a r scale, were unsightly, not only from the cracks | in future have rarely attempted any work of oo im 
and veins in the stone, but from its want of adaptation to the sub- | this saberiel | but for copies, and work only required for the moment 
ject, owing to the extreme depth of the colour and the strong | at a low cost, as for the decoration of houses, and sometimes the | 
contrasts of different parts, : interior of churches, it is very convenient. In colour it has many 
The Florentine serpentine is much softer, of different lustre and | advantages, being sometimes of the most exquisite white, and not 
texture, and takes a kind and degree of polish quite distinct from | unfrequently tinted, veined, and even coloured very beautifully, in & 
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Casixer that occupies this page is the principal contri- , : 
= of Messrs. James anp Tuomas Scorn, adkians makers, a Nainburgh, It was deservedly one of the main obj 
; . ton in the Furniture Court of the Exhibition Zo 
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ii = wells fot wag rN it was pee would have received the honours to which it was | eminently entitled, but for its late arrival The 
‘a makers, work is entirely the production of Edinburgh 
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designers and artisans. We fill up the page by engraving 
a Cornice of carved wood produced by the same firm. 


by no means unfitting it f ; sh | ki i he hard Bath is the easiest to 
aaner or Art-purposes. Still, for high | kind, Portland being the best, but the hardest. — is the 
rea i — hardly be recommended, and rarely been. used. e work, but, except with care, is very liable to injury. Carved clunch, 
variety of marble, or rather a tinted stalactitic limestone— | obtained from the lower and harder part of the great chalk deposit, 
was ehin and resembling alabaster—is obtained from Egypt, and , has not unfrequently remained uninjured for centuries in the interior 
thsion: 2 @4 in various forms from Italy. It was also used by the | of our churches. Even soft chalk has sometimes been used. Caen 
ft Romans. p stone, a material from Normandy, of the same geological period, and 
+ Stones not susceptible of a high polich.—A very t amount of | in many respects similar to our Bath stone, is also well adapted pe 
field f en expended, and much genius has found a worthy | decorative work in architecture ; and there femme: oo ot er | 
urable. exertion, on rough stones, soft and easily sculptured, but | varieties of limestone in almost all the countries of oy: = hat surve 
tither f. ous" to be employed architecturally in various countries, | the same purpose. It is perhaps difficult to draw the itd Od. 
er for internal or external decoration. If England cannot boast | cisely, of state for what Art-purpose such material mt on ac _. . 
fed tary marble, she is at least rich in limestones admirably | That better results are obtained in it than would be obtained in 
ualified sense, but there is doubtless a 


adapted for s i ly ina 
tine uch urposes, and excellent results have been at all munee one Oe - lee A oe Thich, in the hands of an intelligent 


Sobtained. } any of the common building stones are of this | roug 
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We engrave a group selected from works in 
Porcetaix manufactured and contributed by Mr. 


Messrs. Joux Mittsr & Co., of Edinburgh, 
contributed examples of engraved Giass, which 


com 
wor. 


paid to render the ornamentation in harmony 
with the forms; several of the engravings are 


Joux Locxert, of Longton. 
range from those of a high class to 


with the best of the many admirable | also of Scottish 
supplied by the Metropolis. 


triumphs over difficulties, exquisitely cut, and v 
successful copies from withneas statues onl 


His issues of the » many 


ae 
proteton | ia in painting and Bom ty onthe 


ufacture—is of a remarkably 


glase— | clear and pure study has been 


bas-reliefs. Messrs. Miller upheld the renown 
of Edinburgh in productions of Art-industry. 











person, admits of peculiar and sometimes startling effects. Many a 
mason and common workman has thus learnt his power, and has 
—_ = ppt se of A Map one has lived and died in 
y on as & stone-cutter able to make such material speak ve 
effectually, but not able to go beyond this, and take a mester’ 
position in marble. There were many specimens of this kind of 
work in the Exhibition, both from our own country and abroad. 
Some are strikingly good, and in taste—more, perhaps, in pro- 
portion, than of imens of sculpture in marble. The selection of 
material is naturally governed much by the neighbourhood and the 
common stone —_- Caen stone, being a general favourite for 
colour, texture, and hardness, is perhaps that which is most frequently 
conveyed to a distance. The French seem to excel in i det 





ment of Art, and their cleverness of design was shown in the 
numerous chimney-pieces and other specimens of decorative work 
sent for exhibition. 
Sandstone has occasionally been used for purposes of sculpture. The 
group of ‘Tam o’ Shanter,’ admirably carved in one of the coal grits of 
nd, was an instance. In the nature of things, such specimens 
must be rare—nor are they to be desired. It is no proof of falling 
off in Art to say there were fewer instances of i and excep- 
tional use of material in the Exhibition of 1862 than in that of 1851. 
Unpolished granite, except when employed for tombstones, 1s now 
not often sculptured into any form that is not architectural. The 
other hard materials are still more rarely used. Indeed, the cost 
of the work is altogether too great to justify such use. 
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| Door-Srorrer—of bronze and also of iron—here| ‘This engraving i : 
™ Te | CHANDELIERS a See ae of the Gass for “ lights” of this rer ey 
rRiEs AXD Sox, of Houndsditel, Rag Slee of En ar conveying Ae ae 
i id ie n li , glass 
believe, every part of the world is indebted | eth” At Neng A Sans be woe tel the 
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engraved was exhibited by Mr. Tuomas, ironmonger, 
Sloane Street, manufactured for him from his design. 
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much to “ enlighten ;” nearly all our theatres brilliant effects we see in leading shops— 
and a v nee number of "sae public build- | making the night brighter than ‘the = in 
ings exhibit ir works; and the peculiarly their vicinage—-are the inventions of this firm. 











4. Plastic materials . i : 
i ruals (not cements).—Under this head to | fluxes; some, as oxides of metals, act as colouring matter ; some, ae 
fy that important parengh clays which, vo Net She the manganese oxides, are both fluxes and f — pine yn 2 
as Preparation and selection, form the basis of such artificial | by the help of water, mixed with a powder mat ai fi pot oy 
Manufarte te 2° be burnt in a kiln, or baked in an oven after t has passed thro h the ,and work a 
tol acture. Baked clay (terra-cotta) has so long been « material | with sand and }umt flints, the kind called pipe-clay sedi 
designed j rt-purposes, and so many admirable works have been and useful properties. When derived directly from — 7 
iio. it, that it is, and always must be, regarded as especially | of granite, the clay is called kaolin, and is chiefly or tl r 
Clays me an constructive materials. kinds of in. When i has not undergone crystal po 
F fundamentally identi sett ili f | exists in a very ure state, orming regular , it 18 
foreign tne ve - altered, and pao) ees han oe of favourable state for modelling. The varieties of clay have therefore 
: . len’ hiefl oy * . istinct ee a ° ‘ 
ingredients some, as the ox ras cathe t seb ox + he ay ede os of the great difficulties in 2ealing with clay for Art- purposes 
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e have devot tosome of the admir- 


Messrs. Coutins anv Green, of Blackfriars Road, 





ed 
able jewellery of M. Wiesz, of Paris: they were 
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leading attractions in the French Court. We 


engrave on this column an exquisitely embellished y « N IG |G )o ts iee s"/ \G 2 Je Or hk 
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Scuwt-Borriz, and a Brooci. The latter is a fine 
specimen of engraved aqua marina, carefully set. 
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| are extensive manufacturers of Curmney-Prieces, 





arises from the great and irregular contraction this material under- 
_ in the kiln, when exposed to great heat for the purpose of 
urning. Nothing but long experience can secure a result of any 
value, and even then a constant watch is n to check the 
firing, and prevent injury to portions of the work. In spite of these 
difficulties, terra-cotta has yielded some most exquisite and valuable 
results, and these are not confined either to or country. Italy, 
at all times, has supplied works of the highest merit, and the Italy 
of old Rome, the Italy of the middle ages, and the Italy now rising 
like a phoenix from its ashes, have each in turn employed the 
creative power of her sons in this manufacture. France also has 
been very successful in the same department ; and neither England 
nor Germany have fallen short. The Exhibition recently csosed, as 
well as that of 1851, have well illustrated the use of this material . 





and beyond other ‘exhibitors, Messrs. Blanchard’s works have been 
there admired and rewarded. 

The perfectly plastic nature of clay fits it admirably for at once 
ees and retaining the impress of the artist’s highest powers, 
and little manipulation is required to obtain a result. For 
modélling, indeed, nothing can compare with clay, but it is rather 
different when the operation of burning is to follow. Then, of 
course, allowances must be made for shrinking, warping, and 


ent my drying ; so that of many beautiful models but few successful 
res 


ts can be expected. It is clear, from the measure of success 
generally attained, that working in this material affords excellent 
opportunity for the display of talent of various kinds; and it is 
aon to architectural decoration, as well as to’ special works 
Art. The cost also being moderate compared with sculptured 
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We engrave a group of the Berr Woop 
Furniture, the manufacture of Meéasrs. 
Tuonet, of Vienna, who have also an esta- 
blishment in London. It has obtained 
large popularity in England as well as on 
the Continent, combining in a remarkable 


/ 









degree lightness with strength, and bein 

produced at singularly ‘al Doers 
process in ma’ ‘acture, 

Sie nant eae. Toduignanene 

rally ” ul = good, the great purpose 

of “use” being always kept in view. 
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We complete this page with a group of the Puaren Worxs produced by Mr. Bexson, of Ludgate Hill. The 


very large number of productions 
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those more especially the forms of which are | taken from the antique; they are admirably en- 


exhibited were of considerable excellence both in design and execution— 


te 


vvewwwre”" 


graved “in keeping,” and adapted to modern uses. 
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work, it has been largely used. Owing to the fact that it resembles 
brick in its composition and texture, and owing also to its great 
inherent strength, it can safely be used for large works. In this 
case it is made in parts, and accurately joined with cement. In 
other cases it can be used structurally, being combined with moulded 
bricks, and bonding with them perfectly. There is, perha: hardly 
a due appreciation of terra-cotta one = public generally. The 
Rood n, at St. George’s Chai indsor, the figures in the 
ment at Greenwich Hi 

hurch, in London, the large statue of Britannia on the Nelson 
monument, at Yarmouth, and many other important works of 
various dates in our own country, are good examples of its power 
of resisting atmospheric exposure, in which it certainly exceeds 


ospital, the caryatides at St. Pancras | pariso 





most varieties of stone. That it is also capable of taking and 
rendering the feeling of the artist is equally certain, for many of the 
smaller works recently executed in land, France, and Italy, are 
of a very high order of merit. y 

The terra-cotias of ancient Rome are well mgeennie’ in the 
Townley Collection, in the British Museum. ey are studies 
worthy of the most careful examination ; and many of them, being 
little touched by time and a by ex will bear com~- 

ison with works in marble of similar date. e material used 
in Italy was, however, com ively coarse, and often consisted of 
little more than brick . The selection of the finer qualities 
of clay, and the mixture of these with old burnt pottery burnt 
flints reduced to fine powder, produces a far more manageable clay 
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i i ve Watt | colours by Mr. Covtron ; it is in the style Loui 
r , of Robert Street, | Court a charming specimen of Arabesque Wa! l M } y is 
neepeced Cod Ccibined ta the Furniture | Decoratiox. It is designed and painted in oil- | Seize, and is intended for @ drawing-room. The 
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oes illustrate on the one side Painting and | centre panel represents Mercury kneeling and | ing him with laurel. The English producers of 
asic, on the other Sculpture and Science. The presenting the caduceus to Peace, who is crown- | works in this class have greatly . 























than is found native. The advantage of this mixture is felt both in | material affects the result, in terra-cotta works, it may be said that, 
the roy er and the kiln; and colour can also be obtained | 
e 


* | although unquestionably some natural qualities of clay are — 
adapted to the circumstances under which the work is to be exposed : | better than others, there are few countries and few localities 


the ordinary tints vary from a rich cream to a warm red. The | are unsupplied. On the whole, the finer and purer, and the more 
works in terra-cotta exhibited in 1851 were many of them very 


| free from grit and stone, and from iron and lime, the better » Se 
good, and their merit was duly acknowledged. A decided improve- | clay. Rocks of all geological periods yield available _—s 
ment both in style and execution was manifest in the Exhibition lately Besides the use of clay in terra-cotta, the adaptation of — ain 
closed, and it is evident that the manufacture has made good pro- | clay to Art-purposes must not be omitted. The shrinkage, however, 
gress. There is still room for improvement in design, especially for | which interferes so greatly with the obtaining of a perfect —* 
works belonging more especially to the Fine Arts, as distinguished | the former less heated substance, becomes almost unmanagea - 
from architecture. In reference to the latter, the work recently when the alteration of material is so t as to convert clay in r 
executed for the Horticultural Society in the grounds adjacent to the porcelain. The results obtained are Pain the more creditable, an 
Exhibition building, may be mentioned as very creditable. As far as _they afford remarkable illustrations of extraordinary ingenuity in 
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and highly meritorious manufacturers 
of Cuurcn Prare, and other objects | 
in metals. They work from designs 
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the Ecclesiological Society. Their productions 














are very varied. A fair idea of their numerous | of the materials, and but little of 





Messrs. Keiru & Co. are extensive | supplied by artists who are thoroughly conversant 
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with | the style required; and they are especially aided by 
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page; but we can give no notion of the brilliancy 
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SS 
the sharpness, | delicacy, and truth of the workmanship generally. 





critic 


amongst them the fountain designed by the late Mr. ttracted | facturer. 


so much deserved attention that we need only allude to it here. 


being clay, used for Art-purposes, and adapted to render ei 
original form given by the artist in moulding, or the casts obtained from | strength 
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overcoming mechanical difficulties. The objects lately exhibited | “Roman,” or “ Atkinson's” cement, or other similar compositions; | 

In rom po porcelain were so admirable that it seems almost hyper- | the less common, but ingenious “ siliceous stone,” patented some 

cal to enter into the discussion of their defects. Those peculiar | years ago by Mr. Ranso y 

modifications known as majolica were, above = ey e, and | recently introduced “concrete stone,” introduced by the same manu- 
omas a 


Cemen 
ingly valuable for building and engineering purposes, and for some 
5. Cements.—By cements we here mean all those compositions, not | works in architecture; but though much employed in cheap orna- 
aR either the | mentation, they are ill adapted for that purpose, as not possessing the 


| models thus made. “Using the term thus widely, it is seen to include | ployed structurally for support. They therefore generally tend to 
| the common kinds of artificial stone peice so. et of “ Portland,” | weaken rather than strengthen a building, and they add to instead 


me, and largely manufactured ; and the more 
as formerly used and understood, are exceed- 


and resistance to weather which enables them to be em- 
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The beautiful series of works which these several engravings illustrate, | works are produced by Messrs. Barram axp Sox, exclusively for Mr. ALpzrman 
are amongst the highest as well as the most successfu! efforts of modern | 
Art reproductions. Essentially based upon the designs, and elaborated 
by the costly manipulation of the enamels, of Limoges, they are executed 
upon ® ceramic, instead of a metallic, base. They are strictly but | 
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adaptations of that style made famous about the sixteenth century by 
Pericaud, Pierre Remond, Leonard Limousin, Jean Courtois, &c. 
The principal medium of tion is white enamel (oxide of tin), a 
semi-trans t body, and the shadows of the paintings are produced 
by the of the dark ground, which is more or less powerful, 3 
according to the thickness with which the enamel is applied. These | Not only in the peculiar character of the designs, but also in the nuances 














of supporting weight. Thus, for caryatides, capitals, mouldings, | and to a dampness of surface that attracts mossy vegetation, there 
balusters, trusses, columns, and many other constructive purposes, | would be hardly any drawback to its general use, except, perhaps, on 
they are inapplicable. On the other hand, for cheap vases, and for | the score of expense. Even these disqualifications have been very 
certain ornamental work in gardens, they are not in themselves | greatly removed by care in manufacture, and many Art-works exe- 
inapplicable ; but generally the taste introduced in their manufac- | cuted in the material are not only creditable to all concerned, but 


ture has not been such as to do any credit to the material, and they | even remarkable in the admirable surface and sharpness of edge. This 
endure exposure to English weather so badly as not to justify any 


: } her material has the advantage of being moulded while plastic, and does 

great expenditure of talent in designing for them. not contract in the kiln where it is burnt. It thus retains a better 
Unlike the cements, the siliceous stone is as nearly indestructible | face even than terra-cotta, while preserving form more perfectly. 

as any stone can be. It consists of silica sand cemented only bya| The very curious and interesting “ concrete stone” is, however, 

kind of glass; and were it not that, owing to the deposit of salts in | more promising, and for higher Art-purposes, as well as for ordinary 

the act of manufacture, there is a tendency to unsightly exudation, | decorative stone-work, it seems likely to take the place of all other 
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of the enamelling, and the general treatment of the subjects, they are decidedly the 
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the admiration they excited at the International Exhibition was justly merited. 











careful preparation of raw material and subsequent burning, and 
consequently no established works on a large and costly scale. Only | regard: 
a temporary shed is needed, wherein can be worked up any frag- 

ments of stone, sand, or clay that may be at hand, with the liquid 
silicate of soda, brought from the manufactory. Once made into a | and colour, tha 
consistent mass of any 


instantaneously into a perfectly har: 


for placing in any position, either in a building, a garden, or else- 
where. The result is almost magical; and the specimens eed 








5 uired form, one dip into, or a wash with, | no contraction in 
another solution (chloride of calcium), converts the whole almost | is once hardened. 
P permanent, and durable solid, | can be used to sup 
only needing to be washed with fresh water and air-dried to be fit made already in bloc 
| capable of extension, if necessary, even be 

As « means of obtaining repetitions an 
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artificial stone. Unlike terra-cotta, it requires for its production no ar ape by Mr. Ransome, some of which w 
meeting of the British Association, 


ed as sufficiently promising to justify great rr, sole: its ulti- 


ing, and no chan 
ts strength ex 
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engraving is of a superb Porcetaix V 
W. H. Kerr, Esq., of Worcester, by artists and ge 
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employ, on his retirement from the famous Works in that city. 
painting is by Mr. T. Borr, and the mounting by Messrs. 


ere exhibited at the 
at Cambridge, may be 


mate success, as the best artificial stone that has yet 
This new material is so completely manageable in reg 
t it leaves nothing to be desired. There is absolutely 
seems to take place after it 
s that of most stones, and it 
port weight with perfect safety. It has been 
ks of more than two tons weight, and seems 
ond this point. 
copies of great and costly 
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men in his 
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The collection of jewels and plate exhibited by Mr. Haxcock, 
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precious metals. It included every class and order of the art, and established the 





of Bruton Street, was ‘undoubtedly among the most beautiful 
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widely-spread renown of the manufacturer. The specimens engraved are—1. “ A Vase, 
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\ 
in the Cellini style ;” 2. “The Craven Vase ;” 3. “The Cup of Byron ;” 4. “The Tazza 
of Burns.” The two last named are designed and modelled by the sculptor, Rarart Most!. 





and valuable of the many rare contributions of works in the 


works of Art in a durable material, of pleasant colour and extreme 
hardness, nothing has been presented of late years which can com- 


CONCLUSION. 





pare with this. No doubt, like all inventions, it will have to pass 
through a series of ordeals, and must be tested thoroughly by expe- 
rience before it is finally adopted; but that it is in the highest 
degree ive of progress there can be no doubt. In this res 
the invention well deserved the medal that was awarded by the 


tlab serving as the bed of a steam-engine) involved no application 
beyond the barest and simplest exhibition of size and strength. 





Such are among the constructive materials used in the Fine Arts, 
as illustrated in the Great International Exhibition: materials of 


| great variety—some of them of extreme beauty, some of them the 


| 


pect roughest and coarsest substances in nature; materials available for 


| all ses—some only sculptured for minute and delicate luxuries ; 
Jurors in the recent Exhibition, although the object exhibited (a | purpo only sculp 


some, in their abundance, strength, and durability, adapted to hand 
down to the remotest time a record of the state of Art in each gene- 
ration. Few materials were unrepresented, though many of those 
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The house of Messrs. Deniere 
yits, of Paris, has been famous for 


DELABRA— conspicuous for beaut 
of design and brillinney of meta 





nearly half a century: it maintains the hi ition it has i 
long. We select three of their works in gilt os , a tteCan 





nze—a CLOCK and two Can- 









collection comprises a large variety of 
articles for ornament and use—generally of 
good form and ornamentation, and of great 










We engrave a grou of Ptatep Goons 
manufactured and exhibited by Messrs. 
Derry axp Jones, of Birmingham. Their 
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excellence in manufacture. Their study is less to | produce “ works of price,” than to give a high Art-character to all the issues of their House. 
_ - — 


, thi say as : ; ities. | geni ind that exists among the masses 
exhibited were employed with little regard to their essential qualities. genius and talent of whatever kind | igs ened me eg 
One result is satisfactory—namely, the greatly-increased ornamenta- | will have little chance of ee = mre y ara ; 


: i is j ially i in terra- | It is much more likel 
tion of common material. This is seen especially in works in terra- | } oA Faw a —_ iy to mand work of Gio tied oa eolea- 
| your to please, and not to teach, When there is an intuitive taste 


athe and in some of the polished coloured mentite; oat in these, 
although desi vari d show a tendency to improve, | 1 | there i 
it is ‘to Seay and Rory gag nn Papert we cultivation a the | in the ener = — -. Bp ee vee Q br ona th ye wd ee sony 
- i * mi d higher classes of Eng- | pure and simple beauty ¢ se fi : 

neha I gore er Sa eoeak ne favdene with stone- laden with ornament—then, and not till o Ved Siete ro 
work, real or imitative —educate themselves into a higher and purer | manufactures ag and a ma’ 

feeling for Art than they have at present, and learn to know what the purposes for which it is . is ciate 
Art means, and what it is capable of indicating, the amount i 
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British contributors of 
Guass Patrrixas were nu- 
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merous; many of them 
displayed great excellence, 
rs all manifested large 


BY J. 





arise from utility: the 





aspect, of structure and 
to speak. 


oe 


from war and the chase, 


aR 


ART IN ITS INFLUENCE ON ART-MANUFACTURE. 


Manxvuractures, whether the 
utilitarian, are the offspring of beauty. Architecture in its two- 


inherent relation between Art and 
Among man’s earliest wants was the need of a 
iabitation, and hence huts and buildin 
were made simply strong enough to withstand the winds, and tight 
enough to keep out the waters. Yet soon the savage, as he rested 


eves sa aR arson ie 
y stice to some of the more eminent of t artists whose 
— Bg gabe of "England and Scotland in the International Exhibition. We 
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aerate this page to the productions of Messrs. CLavper anp Hoventox, of London, who 
| are extensive producers for churches and mansions, and public buildings generally, and who 


BEAVINGTON ATKINSON. - 
plumage of birds. Thus did the bodily 

pootaste of hand or of mechanism, 
Fine Arts, on the contrary, less directly | the 
decoration, will best serve to illustrate the facture, 
Manufacture of which we here | 


g8,.at first rude and unadorned, 
pee 9 and painting. The halls of th 


ex 
would desire that his dwelling should grow : 








| are entitled to be repre- 





into a delight, and in vacant hours, given to 
the lintel, decorate the trunks of trees which “ 
hang the walls with the rich furs of beasts or the more gorgeo 
| structure of an apy eg 
at first merely useful, assume the allurements of beauty; th - 
tude work of the hands crave through the imagination “6 
fold | adorning; and thus have we perhaps the earliest type of man 
that is, man’s handiwork, budding into Art. _ ae 
Furthermore, architecture serves not merely as an illustration 
our argument—she is within herself the shrine in. which Arts an 
manufactures are held. From architecture in succession are develo 
e ¥ ewes are carved with the 
cits of the king, the walls covered with paintings of the victories 
won by his people; and so by the time when ci 








sent 


fancy, would he carve 
pee 4 for columns, and 





beauty ; thus 








isation has fairly 
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The two engravings on this column are from | Messrs. Goopr, Garnsro 
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AND Owst, of Pimlico, manufacturers who have suc- 


en 


completed her works of utility and beauty, d find 

y an Ww o we find that the 
ere the peo, and the private house a the centres around or 
My aon which the Arts and the manufactures congregate. Then it 
on bl capitals are cut with the acanthus, that the honeysuckle buds 
ed ossoms under cornice or on frieze, that the laurel, the ivy, and 
pe Nee are entwined into floral borders; then it is that tapestries 
oa i at doors or on walls, that curtains shadow windows, carpets 
eo ore, couches fill recesses, candelabra give light: s0 that 
as ury, interweaving Art into every manufacture, makes the structure 
Pre: useful and beautiful. Thus each of the decorative Arts, 
take” one by one in due subordination to an architectural purpose, 

es its appointed station in a household compact for harmony. 


venenatis cat ite SS a ear ata 
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rv, & Co., of the ae London, exhibited a large number of skilfully 
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cessf ; St Pay 
ully competed with the best producers of France. | for simplicity in the arrangement of forms and colours in those essentially British comforts. 


It will now be clearly seen how the Ornamental Arts, and Art- 
manufaétures, coming out of and attendant upon architecture derive 


from this one parent their type and style. It will be understood 
how climate, race, and structural materials, which have controlled 
the various national orders of architecture, have prescribed at the 
same time the forms of all accessories, and that thus have been 
established the laws which govern the decorative Arts. It will be 
evident why an Egyptian “es is clothed with the Nile-growing 
papyrus, ww the fret on a Greek temple is repeated on a Grecian 
vase, why a pilaster from an Italian palace is transferred to an Italian 
cabinet, why the pointed arch of the Gothic church or cloister is 
found on an ivory shrine or in & jewelled casket. Thus, in fine, the 
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another, and also a Crocx- 


Messrs. Bacxswicx, of Newman Street, are | We engrave one of their works 
Case, richly and elaborately 


—a Casiner—and portion of 


















| inlaid. It is to these manufacturers we are | land of this branch of Art, which not } 
mainly indebted for the introduction into Eng- | exclusively the production of the Continent. “They 
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have successfuily laboured to combine elegance with utility, and refinement 
of design with solidity in construction, and, we believe, are now ex- 
porters, and not importers, of this class of generally-used furniture. 








leading manufacturers of Bunt Fursirvre. 
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further we proceed to develop the relation subsisting between Art | Renaissant, or Gothic, in like manner conform to the character of the 
and Art-manufactures, the more apparent it will become that archi- | dwellings which these several articles are designed to decorate. 
tecture, in its diverse yet distinct epochs, is the common centre from Textile fabrics, also, though often used for personal attire, cannot 
which decorative products take their rise and throw off their | easily rise to the dignity of Art-manufactures without conforming to 
radiation. : See | those strict laws that inhere to architectural structure. Thus 
We have thus almost insensibly sketched in general outline the | have we reduced these varied Art-products to a central unity, in 
| leading Art-manufactures of the late International Exhibition, both | which they find concord and governance. Thus do we see subsisting 
| 

| 





in their origin and purpose. Figures in bronze or other metals | between all true Art-manufactures a fellowship in birth and in 
manifestly fall under the category of sculpture, an art which claims | spirit, as if each were striving according to its office to fill up the 
closest aay toarchitecture. Terra-cottas, vases, and ceramic | measure of a beauteous life. And it is this fashioning into beauty, 
works generally, were known to Assyrians, Cireeks, Romans, and middle- | this purpose which dwells within the plastic form, this expression of 
|| age Italians, and of course, practised by these several nations, par- | high intent which is stamped upon brute materials, that endow 
took of the style of each. Furniture—such as couches, cabinets, | manufactures with the soul of Art. And herein is seen the worth 
wall-papers, and even tables and chairs, which are placed in the | of those noble Art-products which, coming from the hand of genius, 
| interior of buildings—must, whether the constructions be Classic, | have from time to time commanded the admiration of the world. | 
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These ——— of Booxsiyoine, by J. anv J. Lerentox We ve a Mv Cc ; 
are remarkably choice examples of hand-tooling upon lea- | ducti we mee eens | Weta whose nume ibuti 
ther, from designs by Luxe Liuyer, who has re a to corcmeue ara firm of Tunves, of | the Exhibition were of rate excellence, and 


























elevate taste in these matters; the larger being f 
copy of “Cat's Emblems,” in folio, _" ae ie hen 
Bible, in morocco and velvet, with rich gilt clasp, &c. Th 
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bookbinders generally ha : 

‘ enerally have mace iarge and marked advanc.s 
since the Exhibition of 1851; and thas very beneficial result | 
is owing mainly to the fact that they resort to artists for aid. lessons to our wood-carvers and cabinet- 


makers. They were by no means the only 
foreign producers who gave them instruction. 


who have, no doubt, taught many serviceable 
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And when we call to mind that a lump of clay may be moulded into the maxims which lie at the groundwork of all manufacture are 
Corvience of means to the required 
| 
| 
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& work which will fetch its weight in gold, when we remember that economy of production, and su of 
i piece of silver stamped with a Grecian die may outvalue one ends. Then, when manufacture, which in its first stage of mere 
undred pounds, we shall in some degree be brought to realise the utility is somewhat rude, rises into an Axt-product, beauty as @ 
worth of that Art which, in so many ways, proves itself among further constituent becomes added to the primary use. Yet is it 
the most potent of earth’s creators. now conceded on all hands that this beauty must approach as an 
Hence all true decoration must, as 


The double term “ Art-manufacture” denotes a twofold basis or ally, not attack as an antagonist. : 
nature. A manufacture is something which supplies a general want— | we have said, conform to utility and grow out of lines of construc- 
tion, so that no strength which is needful for stability may be weak- 


something made to meet a necessity in life. Thus we have manu- ' 
factures of woods and of metals, manufactures of silks and of cottons ‘ened, and no uses which are imperative sacrificed to an art that 
for the clothing of the body and the furnishing of the house; and | might otherwise content itself with ministering merely to the plea- 
this mg end of utility demands, of course, as an indispensable | sure of the eye and the delight of the fancy. 

condition, that the thing made shall be useful. The ironwork in its| The late International Exhibition contained, we need yoy! say, 
design must be sufficiently stout, yet not too heavy ; the silk good in endless examples, some of which we will now proceed to adduce, 
quality and well spun ; the cotton dreahie and cheap. Hence obviously of each great style that the world hasknown. We are not called upon 
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We engrave another of the elaborate Woop We v 
Canvines of Meders. Lovis axp Simornixp | of Messrs. E. 
Lévinson, of Berlin. To these ingenious and | jewellers, of Portsmouth. 





enterprising manufacturers, and other cabinet- 
makers of Germany—as well as to those of 
France—the British producers have been 
much indebted for many valuable suggestions. | of the globe. 





here to a eulogy on the special merits of Grecian ornamentation ' 
yet we should be wanting in gratitude did we not acknowledge that 
to Classic Art several among the choicest of our British manufac- 
tures owe their beauty. It was from classic masterworks that our 
English Flaxman derived his chastened style. It was in Rome 
herself that he studied for long years the noblest remains of anti- 
quity, till his own creations at length breathed the same spirit. 
We look upon Flaxman, indeed, as himself one of the most express 
illustrations of the apt union of an ideal art with a utilitarian 
manufacture. He it was who thought it no condescension to pass 
from marble to potter's clay ; and having illustrated Homer, schylus, 
and Dante, he sat down to design a Wedgwood cup and saucer. 








ve a silver CANDELABRUM, the work 
and E. Emanvet, goldsmiths and 


rewards to the representatives of the four quarters 
allegory is carried out in the 
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It is part of a service 
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other articles of the service, which is desi ed with 
much talent, and executed with considerable skill. 


orn 


The stall in the nave of the International Exhibition which arrested 
the eye by the blue and white ware from the Staffordshire — 
witnessed to the undying loveliness of those Grecian forms which 
Flaxman restored to our daily use. On the same shelves. might ve 
be noticed modern reproductions of the middle age majolica, paint ; 
by Lesore, one of the most illustrious in our own times 0 
an artist possessed of true genius directing his talents and devoting 
his life to Art-manufacture. Other of our British factories _ 
followed more or less in the same direction, with a like happy _ 
Sir James Duke, and also the Messrs. Battam, have - uced the 
vases and tazza of ancient Greece and Italy. Mr. Alderman Cope- 
land has, in like manner, associated high Art with manufacture 12 
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and manufactured expressly for the 
Exhibition. On the base is a large group, repre- 
senting Britannia, seated on a lion, distributin 
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Messrs. Parker awn Stone, of Clerken- | variety and for all the uses to which they are applied. | We engrave the Hess F 1a 
. OUNTAIN, an elaborate 


They are among the largest manufacturers in Eurove, their 
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of great value, but exhibiting good taste in design, and | + ¥ s» cs oe 
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and skilfully-executed example of terra-cotta, 


s2veral from the stock they exhibited ; these were principally, 
manufactured by Mr. Putnam, of Broxbourne. 


generally—producing jewels in great | though by no means exclusively, Broocues and Brace.ets. 
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nals. Messrs. | no doubt, to the untutored eye, which is never more delighted than 


Minton, and also the Messrs. Maw and Mr. Bash have severally | when dazzled—they were, for the most part, pampered productions 
of royal dynasties redolent in-wealth. The imperial manufactory of 


executed with signal success mosaics according to the ancient r : 
manner, decorative tiles both Roman and medimval; also terra- | Sévres enjoys a fame justly gained by many glorious achievements, 
cottas after the best historic models. With some exceptions the and the present resources of this great establishment must be patent 
designs of our English porcelain and earthenware manufacturers to the most casual observer ; but the matchless powers at command 
are in stricter taste than the more pretentious productions of have evidently betrayed artists and directors into a lavish luxury 
foreign nations. The ceramic works, however, from Copenhagen, which ever proves fatal to sober judgment. A like censure may be 
showing the influence of Thorwaldsen—an influence, be it observed, ors on the ceramic contributions from the royal factories of 
somewhat analogous to that of our own Flaxman—were marked by Dresden, Berlin, and Vienna. Dresden has long indulged in a con- 
that chaste form and that simple ornament which pertain to the fectionary Art—a style which, congenial to a nursery, was pro- 
antique. As for the other continental displays—extremely alluring, moted to the palace. Cupids flying like pretty moths to the flare 





his Parian statuettes, reduced from approved origi 
field, 
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The carved furniture of Riramonti, of Milan, | highest order, 


oeet cman. 


Its merits were of the very | 





in Indian walnut tree, with bas-relief 


‘ea of maple, mounted with highly-chased | the Bersrzav, and one of the Cmatrs. 


not only as to design, but as to 


i i \ execution; yet it did not find a p 
eae Pa cee tae of ae wa | 1862, but me into the hands of Mr. Woodgate, 
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of High Holborn, a “dealer” of sound taste and 
urchaser in | li enterprise. It is a Beproom Svrrs, in 
the purest style of the Renaissance ; it is worked 
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The | furniture ever made—even in Milan, so noted for 


ronze moulding, and double gilt. We engrave | whole forms one of the most complete sets of | the magnificence of its Art and its Art-industry. 


of a candle, and then caught against the melted wax and roasted in 
the hot flame, would fairly designate the favourite subjects in this 
fancy Art-manufacture. The royal porcelain of Berlin, exhibited 
under the western dome, not wholly free from this small child’s play, 
reached to more ambitious flight. In common, however, with some 
of our more aspiring English compositions, the style of decoration 
here adopted was too directly pictorial for plastic art. For example, 
personifications of the Muses, painted by Kaulbach on the walls of 
the New Museum, Berlin, because of their direct pictorial treat- 
ment, form inappropriate adornings to a vase, necessarily curved in 
contour. The Greeks, in dealing with surface decorations—as, for 
instance, in the sculpture of the Parthenon frieze, and in the designs 
on the so-called Etruscan vases—surrendered the freedom permitted 
to a — for the severe and balanced symmetry required in a 
bas-relief. Thus it will be seen that the legitimate alliance of Art 
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with manufacture often involves nice discrimination. Manufactures 
have many forms and functions, and the Arts have, in like manner, 
divers manifestations. Hence, in the union of Art with manufac- 
ture, it may become sometimes difficult to determine which of the 
sister Arts shall obtain the preference. Sculpture, with its cognate 
branch of bas-relief, is manifestly better fitted than painting for the 
more plastic manufactures, such as wrought and cast iron, aD 
moulded and baked clays. On the other hand, where an extent of 
flat surface has to be covered by hangings or carpets, a somewhat 
more pictorial style is usually permitted. S imens of the — 
ceramic works just passed in review may be found in the Illustrat 
Catalogue of the Art-JouRNAL for the present and the past year. 
Works in the precious and in the more utilitarian metals call in 
degree for the same criticism which we have already passed — 
ceramic products. The simplest designs here, too, are the best. he 
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of France whose exhibited works surpassed 
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those of M. Cuarpentier, with reference either 





the meed of honour to which he was 








There were few of the bronze manufacturers to design or execution: each had some excellen 
: ce | to recommend it, and M Charpentier , 
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on this page four objects, selected from the many | valuable productions of his establishment in Paris. 





Art-manufactures, however, which employ as a material silver and 
| of patronage has been long too lenient—race cups, regatta goble 


gold, are beset with temptations from which the humility of mere | 


clay seems a peeareet. In these precious metals there is so much of | 
the pride life, so much of an ostentation which is apt to be vulgar, 
that the experience of most countries has proved that to maintain 
seemly moderation is all but impossible. Objects, moreover, in silver, 
in silver-gilt, or in gold, have necessarily so much of glitter, and 
their actual bulk and weight often bespeak a moneyed value so great, 
that excellence in desi becomes, as a matter of fact, less look 
for. And thus we believe it is not too much to say, from the ex- 
perience of centuries, that no works are so atrocious as those which are 
able to command the rapture of the multitude just by the cost of 
their metal. From an Art point of view, indeed, no spectacle can be 








more melancholy than the glittering displays towards which the eye 
? 


presentation plate, epergnes and table services in general, whieh in 
Art hold precisely the same position as after-dinner speeches do in 
oratory. 

We readily admit, however, that the International Exhibition of 
1862 contained many productions of exceptional merit. Castellani’s 
jewels, revivals of Etruscan, Roman, and Medieval masterworks, 
were, it has been well said in the Jurors’ Report, studies for the 
archeologist, the artist, and the workman. Again, the Poet's Shield, 
and the Titan Vase, by Vechte, in style and subject of course wholly 
different: from the reproductions by Castellani, are among the most 
vigorous and original creations of the present day. Vechte, indeed, 
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Cross of the 





of the most difficult subjects in the art, and their productions are con- 








as a lace manufacturer, which he has well 





ion of H , a8 blic acknowledgment of his high merits 
ct which ho hen Oa sustained for a number of years. 





may be deemed a Michael o in design, and a Cellini in execu- 
tion, cast into a modern F. mould. Yet does he, by strong in- 
dividual genius, stand by himself in bold independence, prodigal in 
exuberant invention. The works designed and modelled by the 
sculptor Monti, the Shakspere Vase, the Milton and Byron cups, 
and the Burns and Moore tazzas, are in style less severe and more 
decorative. Thus must it be conceded that Vechte and Monti are 
each, after the precedent set by the best epochs, marked examples af 
men distinguished in genius, yet willing to adorn manufactures b 

the poetry of their conceptions. Works by other artists also demand, 
did space permit, more pessing notice. Among such meritorious 
labours, we may mention a design in silver by a truly great artist. 
the late E. Jeannest; a table in repoussé, dedicated to “ Sleep,” 
executed by Ladeuil; the Pakington and the Outram shields, and 








the Kean testimonials, works of Armstead, an ; 
vase and rose-water dish, imaginative designs, by V Bo tae 
important Art-manufactures have received careful illustration in the 
CaTaLocuE of the AnT-JOURNAL. : ied 
In conclusion, we may observe that the above designs are alli 
to the pictorial treatment of Ghiberti in his famed Florentine = 
rather than to the strict principles of the bas-relief as practised ; y 
the Greeks in the Parthenon frieze. Flaxman, as a dre wal 
the silversmiths of his day, was more scrupulously classic; and a 
incline to the opinion that the vases, and other like works, of still 
Vatican, the Capitol, and of the Museo Borbonico, Naples, will - 
furnish to our modern artists types of the noblest forms. Yet the 
popular power of fascination possessed by a more pictorial style is 
undoubted. The classic method, it must be admitted, is compara- 
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oo circumscribed ; and it were indeed absolute folly to limit the 
esources of Art by laws which may be, after all, technical rather 


than essential. We have, therefore, not the slightest objection to | like a 


an avowedly pictorial treatment of surface decoration, provided only | be found in Bedouins with guns, 
that shaded by umbrellas, sultanas i 


e best of its kind. The worst charge, perhaps, 


the work be t 
nst any design, is that it has no treatment what- 


can be laid agai 


soever; and in this despicable predicament many, especially of the | 
ern creations, are accustomed to find them- | 


indeed, can be lower than the literal naturalism, | 
| and let those that play your clowns speak 


nothing more hopelessly common-place than the mean every-day | 


most pretentious of mo 
selves. Nothing, 
forms which are thrust into works wi 

n e are sorry to say, are not 
designed for the plebeian multitude, bat gain the 


aristocracy of birth and of wealth in this land. 


and 


obtained 


has . 
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requiring 30,000 | umph of the loom ; although produced at great 


| 
| 


of the | 
What fadgment | 


can we pronounce on vases with eight-oared boats rowing across | 


their surface, or displaying ships sailing in 


een, 


full canvas over a sea of | tion is manifestly impossible. 


We have selected one of them 
It is @ remarkable production, 


oi 


beautiful fabric | out the world 
renown through- | for engraving. 
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cards to make it. The work is a tri- | cost, “the machine” brings it within the reach of 


most wearers of this graceful article of female dress. 


sparkling silver? What can be thought of heaped-up or long-drawn- 

out compositions of camels, elephants, omen Sia, waking 

ombwell’s menagerie t ugh the streets? What Art can 

poys with knapsacks, Sheiks 

g beneath palm branches, all 

done into frosted and burnished silver, as tempting to gaze on as the 

top of a mid-Lent cake, and just as beautiful? All thisis but 

the work of Nature’s journeymen, so abominably has humanity, and 

all that is noble in Art, suffered parody. “ Oh, reform it altogether ; 

no more than is set down 

for them.” All such Art, if Art it may be called, is “ villainous, and 
shows @ most pitiful ambition in the fool that uses it.” 

That we should proceed in like manner to the criticism of each of 


the numerous classes of Art-manufacture contained in the Exhibi- 
We must content ourselves with such 
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pied considerable space in this Catal: 
may devote another column to their illustre- 
tion. We do so more for our convenience 
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Ewna is @ fine specimen of uction 
of the celebrated “ enw ft. Sear ooo. of “ Minto 





gn by Mr. W.J.Goopz. There were few works 
” that surpassed in excellence these three. 


than for their honour ; but these 


objects serve 
to show the excellence of their minor works. 





Although the many varied and admirable 
contributions of Messrs. ELkincton have occu- 














— only as serve to illustrate the conditions under which Art | 
succeed in infusing her life and her spirit into the bod i 
on walheadl manufactures. We have already endeavoured to 

how tho wuslons decorative Arts spring from eschitecture os their 
root; and accordingly the Jury of Archi including Professor 
Donaldson, Mr. Scott. Mr. Smicke, and ite, report that “the 
objects shown for architectural eeu virtually extended into 
humerous sections and and or penne well-nigh over every 
portion of the Exhibition. i tn, ueted floors, 
Coie codec sae ies painting of marbles and ornamental 
windows, brass and other domestic metal-work, 


| br sane wind and screens for the entrance to public 





| parks and gardens, or for the interior of churches, will serve in 


their mere enumeration to indicate thro 1 gece: materials and 
in how many ways architectural aay themselves 
into 


= architects, under the 
impulse of recent revivals, have ate Os nding on the resources of 
Nature, and taxed to the utmost the powers of Y echanien] Zap: roduc- 
tion; 80 that N Art, and Manufacture seom each day to blend 
more and more into indissoluble union. From native or more distant 
quarries have been brought coloured marbles for columns and other 
architectural embellishment. And thus, by aid of these and like 
Art-manufactures, the exterior and the interior of our public and 
domestic buildings have grown of late years ornate in varied colour, 
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METAL-work which 





division of the county of 
Devon, as a grateful record of his 


services.” It is of silver, an 
500 ounces, obtained entirely 


The 
London ; it is inlaid with various coloured woods of 


—————— 





The Surmip engraved underneath is the work of | scription ; 
ExrxeTon, and was executed for and pe Boe y re the Right nL ar occupy the two outer 


Messrs. Exits Broruers, silver- Churst columns on this pase 
° ta —* a? >; == on Ferrers, by his form: 

smiths, of Exeter. An in Se constituents of the southern rapes hyper oe 

aR OP ; works of Mr. Harr. 

= They are of all classes, 
















not alone for church 
a, but for or- 

inary domestic uses. 
The excellence he has 
achieved in his varied 








It commemorates incidents 
memorable in the history of 
that fairest of English counties, and 
ts of some of its many “ worthies.” 



























productions = seleer- 
sally appreciated, plac- 
oy his name hhigh 

the British ma- 
New Zealand, which Mr. Levien was mainly instru- | nufacturers in articles 
mental in introducing to English Art-manufacture. | of this important class. 





Casixet is the work of Mr. Levien, of 
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and decorative, even cs the middle-age architecture of Northern | screens, altar-rails, candelabra, gas-fittings, painted floor-tiles, moulded 

= in the beauty of moulded form. = | bricks, stalls, chairs, and other furniture, woe eee ae 
the limited space at our command compels us to exclude many | may arrive at some conception of the extent 

= on which we would gladly have touched. Yet can we not revival, and of the corresponding eae, 

| Wholly pass in silence the ex i - a + " 

| art, with its attendant reproduction of mediwval works. The Gothic ' newly-created want of appropriate decoration. x ie — a 
ope Se! Westminster been for medizval metal-work a beer pr je ill brought to bear upon this movement have been truly 

0ol—scarcely less prolific in its fruits than the forest of vellous. : . . erred . 

| pot tread eer fe ph ee at Milan proved for the art of mati er eng pe a Art hes conf on meee 
sculp In addition to this t national senate-house, which | ture will now be s ently 

| Certainly it must be admitted fee 1 been decorated even to excess, | proposition—the boon which our modern gyre poy ~ bens 

other secular Gothic edifices have been erected in provincial towns; | upon Art—we will now say a few words. on Peameg thw 

and when to those we further add the innumerable Gothic churches | multiplying power of machinery have, in these our dare, oossive 

which have risen in the land; when we reflect, moreover, that every ‘ gear weeny tg through a translated 

one of these structures, whether secular or ecclesiastic, has received in | possession of the prince in his palace, are at last, 


our English Gothic 
, indeed, the univer- 


revival known to Gothic | sality, of those Art-manufactures which come to supply Se 


parent. On a somewhat converse 


widely d thus works which in past ages 
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“gems” are let into panels. The design for a Cornice is meant to fill 
up the The contributions of Mr. Nosotti (in the several depart- 
ments of his art) to the Exhibition were numerous, and of great excellence. 
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medium, brought within the reach of the poset in his cottage: | bounteous pencil, and multiplied forthwith into a thousand duplicates! 
The loom and the printing-press have not y added to the manual | Ponder ol distenvmd civilisation, this means so potent to 
= man—they have given, if possible, even to a more marvellous | the refined culture of the multitude, when the precious thoughts of 


speaker or the writer has scarcely uttered the word or penned the | out as brilliant flash BR --ondl 
sentence, 9 a a printed on a broad sheet, are carried to | popular education, when;as it were, this life-blood of the imagination 


fancies woven, as it were, with swiftest fi into the textile | broadcast on the land ! 
fabrics of cotton, of wool, or of silk, and forthwith hurried into every| What the invention of printing was for literature, the adaptation 
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additional and over the multitude a Raphael might have | design. The columns of our own Journal, indeed, illustrated with 
_- he any og age when his smallest but not least | drawings upon wood from the choicest Art-produets of all countries 


diffusive wings to his inventive imagination. The public | a great man, elaborated, it may be, slowly and in silence, or 


ler, we say, the enhanced power for 


And even so the artist-designer finds his | can be poured into the minds of the multitude, and good seed sown 


where trader or consumer barters for merchandise. Think what of wood-engraving to the printing-press has been for the art of 








teous thoughts could have been caught up as they fell from his | and epochs. and thus diffused by thousands into the workshops and | 
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in which they were designed, and the great merit of their execution. We 
engrave a Birp-Cacz, as one of the best examples of his various productions. 
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M.M. Putuiverr & Co., of Paris, whose works are at Mehun-sur-Yévre, 
are exhibitors of porcelain in great variety for ornament and use. Many 
of them are of high excellence in design—pure and graceful Art-works. | 
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“gems” are let into panels. The design for a Cornice is meant to fill 
. The contributions of Mr. Nosotti (in the several depart- 
art) to the Exhibition were numerous, and of great excellence. 
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medium, brought within the reach of the t in his cottage: 
The loom and the printing-press have not only added to the manual 
wer of man—they have given, if possible, even to a more marvellous 
egree, diffusive wings to his inventive imagination. The public 
speaker or the writer has scarcely uttered the word or ed the 
sentence, ere his thoughts, printed on a broad sheet, are carried to 
the ends of the earth. And even so the artist-designer finds his 
fancies woven, as it were, with swiftest fingers into the textile 
fabrics of cotton, of wool, or of silk, and forthwith hurried into every 
mart where trader or consumer barters for merchandise. Think what 
additional power and over the multitude a Raphael might have 
— he lived in an age when his smallest but not least 
teous thoughts could have been caught up as they fell from his 





bounteous pencil, and multiplied forthwith into a thousand duplicates ! 
Ponder on this vast agency of civilisation, this means so potent to 
the refined culture of the multitude, when the precious thoughts of 
a great man, elaborated, it may be, slowly and in silence, or struck 
out as brilliant flashes—consider, we say, the enhanced power for 
popular education, when; as it were, this life-blood of the imagination 
can be poured into the minds of the multitude, and good seed sown 
broadcast on the land ! 

What the invention of printing was for literature, the adaptation 
of wood-engraving to the printing-press has been for the art of 
design. The columns of our own Journal, indeed, illustrated with 
drawings upon wood from the choicest Art-products of all countries 
and épochs. and thus diffused by thousands into the workshops and 
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Mr. Rozsoruam, of Birmingham, exhibited a large collection of works 
in wire, which attracted very general attention for the graceful manner 
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in which they were designed, and the great merit of their execution. We 
engrave @ Birp-Cacx, as one of the best examples of his various productions. 
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M.M. Puttrvoyt & Co., of Paris, whose works are at Mehun-sur-Yévre, 
are exhibitors of porcelain in great variety for ornament and use. Man 
of them are of high excellence in design—pure and graceful Art-works. 
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The Curuney-Prece of Marcuann, of Paris, was among the most admirable 
and valuable works in the Exhibition. mS See wubase of bronze, 
marble, and ormolu. oh ant 
is obvious: it is a very ect 
triumph of manufactured art. 
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dwellings of every capital in the civilised world, afford, among 
many other examples, a nny | proof of the high ministration of 
machinery and manufacture to 
household, and add to the joy of daily life. And now, in the still 
more recently perfected process of chromo-lithography, the actual 
colours of exquisite paintings are transferred from stone with scarcely 
less accuracy than words and engravings are printed from cast ire or 
cut wood. By this method it is well known that the Arundel Society 
has brought to the knowledge of the untravelled Englishman some 
of the choicest fresco pictures of Italy. We are living in an age of 
colour, and by the comparatively chen multiplication of works 

ntly attuned to harmony, the eye of the English decorator may 
sane A sensitive to that ineffable concord of colour which was to the 
middle-age artisan a direct intuition. 

In fine, “ Art in its influence on Art-manufacture” may be pic- 


rts which are brought to adorn the | bod 


tured, as we have seen, by the light of metaphor. Art, as we have 
said, is prefigured by mind or soul, and Manufacture by matter or 

y- Again, Art is the offspring of imagination, and Manufacture, on 
the other hand, of sober intellect. Art, as we have shown, is beauty, 
and Manufacture is utility. Art supplies, as it were, wings to soar 
into mid air; and manufactures are as feet to walk the solid earth. 
And even as the body must be dead without the soul, so must manu- 
factures be dense and dark without the light of beauty. Manufac- 
tures, indeed, severed from the Arts, would be as Nature robbed of 
the radiance of the sun—like the landscape deprived of colour—like 
woods denied the melody of birds. Art then, let it be our consola- 
tion to know, will not cease toshine on manufactures till Nature her- 
self shall suffer from eclipse. 

J. BEaviIneToN ATKINSON. 
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This Catalogue is fitly closed by engravings of the beautiful covers of a | illustrative drawings are by some of the most accomplished Artists and 


Kot 


Professors of Art-industry of Vienna, while, as a specimen of binding, 
nothing more entirely excellent was exhibited by any country of Europe. 
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MODERN 
SCULPTURE OF ALL NATIONS, 


IN THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 


BY J. BEAVINGTON ATKINSON. 


ScuLPpTuRE has been justly termed the most 


ideal of the Arts, yet with equal reason might | 


she be called the most real. Architecture 
is not directly imitative; Painting doés not 
embody illusive form with substance; and 
thus it seems reserved for Sculpture alone to 
reproduce in solid length, breadth, and thick- 
ness, figures just as they stand in nature. 
In this sense, then, Sc , ero is the most 
real among the sister ; yet is she, 
as we have said, at the same time the most 
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ideal. Everything, indeed, that she attempts, 
should be perfect after its kind. Her field 
is, perhaps, narrow: she cannot embrace, 
as —s a distant horizon, or represent by 
a multitude of figures an intricate action ; 
and thus, limited to a circumscribed sphere, 
it becomes the more incumbent that the 
forms and incidents selected shall be the 
choicest and the best. She has, moreover, to 





live in marble—a material which, not readily 
fashioned to circumstance, may fitly forsake | 
the minor detail of trivial accident for the 
broad treatment suited to essential truth. 
But this very marble, which seems too stern 
to move before a melting breath, is firm to | 
stand the brunt of time; and therefore Sculp- 
ture may, and indeed must, rear her form as | 
for eternity, crown her front with an un- | 
dying beauty, and live for all time in garb 
and features which know neither change nor 
decay. Hence, we repeat, is it specially | 
demanded that Sculpture, though real, should | 
rise to an ideal height; that the nature | 
which she embodies shall be the most perfect 
of nature, that the truth she enshrines shall | 
be the most enduring’ of truth, and the | 
beauty she celebrates the most lovely of | 
beauty. Such, then, are the conditions to | 
which the sculpture of all nations, whether 
ancient or modern, must conform—such the 
standard which separates creations of highest 
merit from works of lower mediocrity. 

The Greeks it was who mastered that 


* Weare mainly indebted to the LONDON STEREOSCOPIC 
Company for the power to engrave so large a number of 
the works in sculpture contained in the International Ex- 
hibition, and gratefully acknowledge our debt; we have 
but selected from the very extensive “series” issued by 








(J. 8. WESTMACOTT.) 


rfections inherent to individual examples. 
the land of Greece the sky was serene, 
the Company. _and the very air, balmy and buoyant, gave 


| noblest treatment which educes the ideal | play to fancy and seemed to foster a life 
from the real, and creates for sculpture a sportivein poetry. A free government secured 
‘central and perfect beauty, free from the im- li 


to each vase i of — and — 
scope to thought. e public games train 

a lofty ‘enh abet the highest type in form 
and function of which humanity is capable ; 
and the popular religion then came to raise 
this humanity into godhead, so that it was 
said of Phidias, he made gods better than 
men, Thus the eye, fed by noblest images, 
and the mind thirsting after divine perfec- 
tion, the artist sought to transfer the bright 
ideal into marble, and found it possible to 





‘clothe imagination in godlike beauty; for, 


says Winckelmann, “the highest beauty is 


|in God, and our idea of human beauty 
| advances towards perfection in 


proportion as 
it can be imagined in conformity and harmony 
| with that highest existence. This idea of 
beauty is like an essence extracted from matter 
by fire, it seeks to beget unto itself a creature 
formed after the likeness of the first rational 
being designed in the mind of the divinity.” 
Thus it is not surprising that the art of soul 
ture, as perfected among the Greeks, was the 
most ideal and Godlike which the world has 
yet witnessed. 
The ductrine here inculcated, though un- 
fortunately in this country at the present 
moment the reverse of popular, has obtained 
the sanction of the best authorities. Mrs. 
Jameson says, “True, the gods of Hellas 
have paled before a diviner light; ‘the great 
Pan is dead ;’ but we have all some abstract 
notions of power, beauty, love, joy, song, haunt- 
ing our minds and illuminating the realities, 
_of life; and if it be the especial province of 
sculpture to represent these in forms, where 
shall we find any more perfect and intelligible 
expression for them than the beautiful im- 
/personations the Greeks have left us?” 
After the like manner, Mr. Edward Falkener, 
in his “Dedalus,” extols the idealistic 
method practised by the Greek sculptor in 
these words :—“ Thus, divesting the body of 
all human passions, the Greek sought to 
‘make it superior to human nature, and to 
artake only of the divine. The highest 
egree of human beauty was imparted, but it 
was referred by the mind of the beholder to 
CO nding spiritual excellence. This, 
therefore, became the aim of the sculptor. 
He sought to convey to the marble the hidden 
attributes of the soul, to awaken by bodily 





‘forms the secret operations of the mind.” 
| Again, Gustave Planche, one of the greatest of 


| say that reality is but the means leading to 


European critics—a teacher bold enough to 
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as the end—shows that the ‘The- tion to the modern sculpture of all nations for 
seus’ of Phidias transcends all existing three reasons. First, because Greek Art above 
and beyond the mere accidents of country, epoch, 
and religion embodies those immutable verities 
which belong to all time. Secondly, because all 
modern schools of sculpture take their historic 
rise more or less directly from the middle oge 
renaissance, a revival which, — from I 
over the face of Europe, had for its express en 
the-re-birth of the classic. And thirdly, because 
under the present phase of sculpture throughout 
the world, and especially in England, it becomes 
more than ever imperative to revért to the law 
and the order established of old in ancient Greece 
—to show how Phidias was at once the most 
truthful yet imaginative, the most naturalistic 
"yet ideal of sculptors, and thus, if possible, to free 
our galleries from those transcripts of a common 





_which have proved the degradation not only of 
individual artists; but of national schools. 

_ Yet let it not be supposed that we seek to bury 
the instant life of our — in the grave of a 
dead past, even though past be of Athenian 
Pericles. We speak of a living Greece, and we 
cherish only those elements in ic Art which 
cannot die, Cast upon modern times, a change 
must come over the spirit of ourdreams. English 





VENUS. 
(J. GIBSON, B.A.) 


models, and proves that the Greeks, in 
this and other like works, did not so much 
transcribe as transfigure the forms of 
nature. “The Theseus,” says Gustave 
Planche, “is beautiful because it is true, 
and it is true because it translates the 
idea of Phidias instead of transcribing a 
literal reality.” Accordingly Canova, me 
he saw for the first time the Elgin mar- 
bles in London, pronounced at once the 
opinion that, “they were the finest things 
on earth, and declared that he would have 
walked barefoot from Rome to have seen 
them.” He added that “the union of 
life and idea was perfect, and that they 
would overturn the whole system of form 
in high Art.” Haydon at that time— 
now nearly fifty years ago, when a student 
burning with high ambition—was, he tells 
us, 80 completely imbued with the divi- 
nity and perfection of these marbles from 
the Parthenon that “he would joyfully 
have died in their defence.” In conclu- 
sion, to quote the eloquent words of Fuseli, 
“the Graces rocked the cradle of Grecian 
Art, and Love taught her to speak.” 
“ Situation, climate, national character, re- 
ligion, manners, and government conspired 
to raise it on that permanent basis, which, 
after the ruins of the fabric itself, still 
subsists and bids defiance to the ravages 
of time: as uniform in the principle as 
various in its applications, the Art of the 
Greeks in itself, and propagated, 
like its chief object, man, the germs of 
immortality.” 

We thus make Greek Art the introduc- 


THE DRUID. 
(W. THEED.) 





| statesmen do not address the senate in Roman 
7 togas, and English sculptors must make their works 


nature, those reproductions of vulgar incidents, | 


= | do what Phidias 


= | 
| 


conform as best they may to the manner 
and the fashion of the day. Nevertheless, 




















THE WEPT OF WISHTON-WISH. 
S | (J. MOZIER.) 


= | all that essentially inheres to the nobi- 
= lity and manhood of our race may be 


gathered from those ancient marbles which, 
through inborn divinity, seem to have won 
immortality. It remains, then, for all mo- 
dern schools of sculpture, not to copy, 
but to follow after the example of the 
‘antique; in short, living sculptors must 
id—take of the noblest 
| nature and fuse her elemental forms in the 
_alembic of genius. 

The modern Scuoot oF Itaty, directly 
descended from the classic, has fallen on 
a rich inheritance. The marbles of Athens 
were taken as spoils by the Latin empire. 
Rome, the mistress of the world, was 
crowned queen of the Arts, and even 
| when she lost her dominion of power she 
regained her sway through the spell of 
imagination. hen Rome was sacked, 
| her sculptured gods and heroes lay buried ; 


1 | but as soon as Italy in the middle ages 


awakened once more to life, her sleeping 
statues also rose from their graves. us, 
since the day when classic Art was re- 
| vived under the Medici, the soil of Italy 
has been fertile in works of imagination, 
and birth has been given to genius which 
could in fashion the native hills of 
Carrara into forms of plastic beauty. “The 
goddess loves in stone, and fills the air 
around with beauty,” and Italy, though 
her imperial garment be soiled and rent, 


“ Ts still impregnate with divinity 
Which gilds her with revivifying ray : 
Such as the great of yore, Canova is to-day.” 
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| 
Canova, indeed, has sometimes been termed | has been transformed ino Endymion or Adonis, | 


the Phidias of modern Italy; and 
as Phidias represented the age of 
Pericles, and Michael Angelo the 
glory of the Medici, so did Canova 
reflect the refinement yet degene- 
racy of Italy in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Canova, in 
common with the other great sculp- 
tors of his school and country, was, 
in style it is true, essentially classic, 
but the chastity of the ancient Greek 
was in his hand corrupted, and the 
vigour of the old Roman emascu- 
lated. Exquisite indeed is the soft- 
ness which Canova gave, and that 
many of the modern Italian sculp- 
tors still give, to flesh, and admir- 
able the — yo have thrown 
into er drapery, so that the 
marble seems almost to breathe and 
blush with life, and swoon to softest 
sentiment. Yet these graces, in 
themselves so winning, wanting 
the charm of simple nature, show 
themselves prone to degenerate 
into direct affectation. It was 
said of Canova that his women 
seldom looked modest, and his men 
never manly. It must be confessed 
that his figures have the air of the 
dancing-master, and seem as if 
draped by the hand of a milliner; 
and so the school of Canova, which 
now reigns throughout Italy, for- 
saking the severity of the antique, 
is surrendered to the soft fascina- 
tion of romance. The old Roman 





BATHERS SURPRISED. 
(J. A, JERICHAU.) 


Yet if Italian Art has lost virility, it 


has scarcely lessened in fecundity. 


mare nnn of our International 
Exhibitions witnessed to the 
fertility of Italian imagination, and 
shown the ready facility with which 
marble can yield to the sculptor’s 
touch a surface sensitive to emo- 
tion. Of works thus tenderly im- 
pressed with sentiment, Monti’s 
Sleep of Sorrow and Dream of Joy’ 
is the consummated . Like to 
the‘ Swooning Psyche,’ by Tene- 
rani, the very stone seems to utter ro- 
mance, and to sigh forth a desolate 
tale of ill-requited love. Like to 
the plaintive and passionate tones 
of ateie, these lines cut in marble, 
delicious in their harmony, bring 
tears to the eye; like to the lus- 
cious odours shed from the orange 
ves of Italy, the sweetness of 
vn forms bathes in surfeit the 
senses. Such is the school of 
Italian romance which holds the 
multitude captive. In the same 


category we may enumerate ‘ L’In- 
diana,’ by Costa, a a exquisite 
in beauty of form and grace of line, 
and ae as _ of the 
class, for deli of execution. 
‘La Bognanti, by Tantardini, 
though taken from nature some- 
what too common, also belongs to 
the school of the romantic; ‘Zephyr 
and Flora Dancing,’ by Benzoni, 
is directly after the Canova man- 
ner; lastly, ‘A Bacchante,’ by Bar- 


has given place tothe young Italian, Hercules | and Mars languishes fur the embrace of Venus. | rata, in the Roman Court, may be quoted 





NYMPH AND CUPID. 
(F. THRUPP.) 


as an example of the same style pushed to | the excess of the 








CUPID CAPTIVE. 
(W. C. MARSHALL, R.A.) 


voluptuous. In Italy, as | in other countries, a re-action has of late 
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y- ty alone 
ila geaed Withatces ofstength, 
storing process. With access 

'y comes attendant rudeness, and 
so, just in ion as nature is gained 
is Art lost. schools of direct natu- 


F 


is in and spirit the most 
et, in forgetfulness of this first 
principle, sculptors apne deyoted to 
literal transcript of nature, have, for 
the most pat been content to seize upon 
material form rather'than on mental ex- 
 onmepd and thus works embodying the 
owest types are justified, on the mir- 
taken plea that is true to nature is 
necessarily good in Art. In romantic 
sculpture we have seen sentiment carried 


ideal. 


ix 4 


4 
fi 
'd 








THE QUEEN. 
(J. DURHAM.) 


to excess; in naturalistic sculpture, on the 


Tro- | other hand, somewhat opposite elements gain | Corbellini, 





THE GRAPPLERS. 
(J. P. MOLIN,) 


undue ascendance. Character, for example, 
which fitly pronounces individual expression, 
is, in works of direct naturalism, pushed 
sometimes to the verge of the repulsive. 
Furthermore, in this school esthetic treat- 
ment is apt to become subordinate to what 
may be termed mere photographic tran- 
script, and instead of such noble portrait 
statues as the Demosthenes of the Vatican, 
the AXschines of the Lateran, and the Aris- 
tides of the Museo Borbonico, we are now 
doomed to memorial figures of which only a 
tailor or shoemaker can be proud. 

The naturalistic schools of sculpture admit 
of division into sub-classes, according to the 
distinguishing characteristics of each. For 
instance, there is the species which seeks 
after illusive detail, as in Monti’s veiled 
vestals, and in Fontana’s ‘Cupid caught,’ * 
by an elaborately wrought net. When 
this sculptured detail is devoted to the 
laborious study of the head and features, as 
in Woolner’s marvellous portrait busts of 
Tennyson, Maurice, and Sedgwick, the 
manual toil finds sufficient justification in 
the mental expression which each incised 
line seems to register. Another aspect of 
naturalistic sculpture has been fitly termed 
the picturesque, a manner pleasingly seen in 
Magni’s ‘ First Footsteps,’ a mother, dressed 
as a Roman peasant, leading her infant in 
his first walk ; also in Spence’s popular statue 
‘Highland Mary,’ a tama with a shawl 


thrown pictorially over the head and shoulders. | : 


The Roman and the other Italian Courts of 
the International Exhibition contained several 
capital examples of this new school, which, 
on the dying out of the Canova style, is now, 
as we have seen, rising into power. Gug- 
lielmi’s ‘S e l’Indovina,’ includes a de- 
tailed study of an old gipsy fortune-teller, 
almost as startling for repulsive reality as 
if the Fates of Michael Angelo or the 
Witches of Shakspere had been transferred 
to marble. A pretty figure, ‘Modesty,’ by 








* This statue, as many of our readers may remember, 
was engraved some long time back in the Art-Journal ; so 
also were several others referred to by Mr. Atkinson—as, 
for example, Spence’s ‘Highland Mary,’ Geef’s ‘ Lion in 
Love,’ one of h’s ‘ Victories,’ Calder Marshall’s ‘ Sa- 
brina’ and ‘ Dancing Girl Reposing,’ &c. &c.—[Ep. A.-J.] 


ini, may be quoted. as a favourable 
instance of, the delicate detail in which 
pe aenne Fane. 12 Napwn ise ie 

, seen ially in the exquisite 
rhodclling of the girl’s sleeve, loosely 
falling from arm to wrist. Vela’s ‘ Morn- 
ing Prayer,’ a simple girl, with book 
in hands, ing on a cushion, 
is also commendable, not merely for 
delicate marking of each .accident of 
drapery, but still more for that truth 
and pathos which come as the best re- 

of single devotedness to nature. 
But the most signal and successful ma- 
nifestation of this school of humble 
naturalism is afforded in Magni’s famed 
‘ Reading Girl.’ Enough has been said 
to indicate that the work does not per- 
tain to the highest walk of the sculptor’s 
art; yet, within a more humble sphere, 
this figure in its treatment is wholly 
beyond the reach of censure. The re- 
sult may serve to show how, evenin cold 
sculpture, “one touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin,” for truly did ‘ The 
Reading Girl’ s to the hearts of all 
people in a language which not even 

bel has yet confounded. 

We will next say a few words on 
the school of Frencn ScutprurE— 
a school as remarkable for abounding 
talent as for deficient taste. It has 
been well observed, indeed, that the 
French style is marked by just those 
merits which are most wanting in the 











EDWARD VI. 
(BARON DE TRIQUETI.) 


English—largeness of manner, vigour in 
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conception, and firm of modelling. born towards the close of last a 
On the other hand, French sculptors indulge still living in the year of our first Inter- 
we Aapramy pte ge ee lhe Boat 
which our own artists and the ish public 
would instinctively recoil. F literature 
and manners and French Art are found, in 
fact, to be one and indivisible. The same 
spirit speaks in diverse forms—a spirit bold, 

venturous, vaulting in ambition, glorying 
in power—a power ever ready for revolt, an 
often guilty of extra . In the sphere 
of the drama the thrilling situations and plots 
which of late in this country have been up- 

lauded and then condemned as sensational, 
hol been long the habitual food of the fre- 

uenters of the Parisian theatres. Thus, in 

rance, the walks of literature and the varied 
manifestations of Art abound in that excess 
of cleverness, that fertility of resource which, 
despising as it were the humble and easy 
paths of moderation, break loose into a wild 
career of unbridled genius. Difficulties which 
might deter more timid adventurers are not 
so much shunned as sought, for through 
opposition comes triumph, and battle is 
crowned by victory. The French as a nation 
aspire to be masters of the world; and so 
French artists, unequalled for enterprise, and 
at the same time freed from deterring scru-. 
ples, possess themselves boldly of the realms 
of the imagination; and having fought hard 
for conquest, they then run riot over their 
domain. 

French sculpture is strong in repose, 





ZENONE, 


(W. BRODIE, R.S.A.) 


| 

| 

| national Exhibition, was the Canova of the 
; | Gallic school. The statue of Phryne, the 
_ Athenian courtesan, exhibited in Hyde Park 
|in 1851, was an example of the exquisite 
| softness which this sculptor of romance 
| could infuse into marble, and equally an in- 
| stance of the meretricious sentiment that has 
roved fatal to the school. With the bril- 
| liancy known to critics of the Paris salons it 
has been said that Pradier mistook the 
| apotheosis of the passions for the purer 
, mythology of Greece, and that instead of a 





_ divinities on Olympus becomes the tripping 
_ step on light fantastic toe of the Casino. The 
| Venus of Milo, the Graces as modelled b 
_ the Greeks, were tempered by the pure an 
almost awe-striking 
“Wantepone tee tre doth dine ween 
Of human thought or form.” 

As a contrast, compare with the ‘ Fates of 
Phidias,’ from the 


bitten by a Serpent.’ 

The 
is many-sided. Happily it is not given over 
entirely to romance. If it be fertile in 


barren in the grandeur of Michael Angelo. 
The master-works known to the salons of 


vivacious, and when in repose, vigorous. 
The ‘Dancing Faun’ of Lequesne, sent by 
the Imperial government to our last Inter- 
rte Exhi 


THE BRIDE. 


(@. STRAZZA.) example of the 


by the well-trained French artist. uesne 
having obtained in Paris the first prize for 


vivacious when in action, and for expression 
sculpture, was sent, with a pension, to the 


somewhat infected with affectation. ier, 








hymn to the gods he sounded a dance for the | 

rapture of the senses. With artists of this | 

ee bent, the stately march of . 
iv 


Parthenon, Pradier’s | 
‘Poésie Legére,’ and Clesinger’s ‘Nymph | 
rench school of sculpture, however, | 


mius as gentle and sensitive as that of | 
anova, on the other hand it is not wholly | 


Paris are, as we have said, when in action, | 


ition, a free and bold adapta- 
tion of the classic style, affords a tring 
wer and resource attain 


in Rome, for the further u- 
tion of his studies. This ‘Dancing Faun’ 
and other fine works were the products. 
Such firmness and precision in modelling, 
such mastery of anatomy, such freedom in 
action and swiftness in motion, can only be 
‘obtained through that long and systematic 
training which France has secured to her 
| artists, but which unfortunately is still denied 
| to our English students. Duret had also the 
advantage of a pension in Rome, and his 
well-known ‘A wig asia Impro- 
visatore’ and ‘A Neapolitan y ae 
as the result an easy vic over arduous 
difficulties. The style of these inimitable 
creations, not classic, certainly not romantic, 
may be designated as pi ue. But to 
whatever manner they may ically be- 
long, it must be admitted that few compo- 
sitions, either in ancient or modern Art, can 
vie with these figures for life, spirit, or ex- 
pression. A rare excellence, most difficult 
of attainment, and yet when reached suffi- 





cient in itself to confer pre-eminence, is 


i worthy of note. One spirit per- 
ort sad breathes, one idea s is through 
every feature and limb. In the ‘ Tarantella’ 
each nerve is strung to ecstasy, and all the 
muscles dance in unison. In the ‘Impro- 
visatore’ = wit _ thrillin ling laughter 

w e li e in the e int 
ey a and alanis even the joa Eris 
is that subtle and silent language of expres- 








OPHELIA, 
-(W. C. MARSHALL, B.A.) 


sion which sculpture, as perfected form, can, 
above any of the sister Arts, attain unto. 
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well nigh to extravagant excess. 
ment of the anatomy, indeed, and even the 
pose of the body, are deliberately taken from 
the famed ‘ Torso Belvedere’ of the Vatican, 
the antique fragment which Michael — 
is known to have adopted as his model—a 
work that the poet rs, when in Rome, 
a ised i owing lines, which, 
recalling the glories of classic Art, may, at 
= = a ask berg i — he 

eep alive the image at e, that 
noble ideal in form, after Pnich e most 
i schools of European sculpture would 


= | 
| have shown all highest sculpture must be,so | [=~ 
lute truth for | | 





REBECCA. 
(E. DAVIS.) 


Two of the est compositions in the 
late International Exhibition yet remain to 


be mentioned—‘ 


Agrippina and Caligula,’ by 
Maillet, from the Musée 


du Luxembourg, 


i ait = 
ZEPHYR AND FLORA. 
(@. M. BENZONI.) 


and ‘ Cornelia,’ by Cavelier, contributed by 
the Imperial government. These works rise 
to the majesty and power befitting historic 


pery, the treatment is large and 
generic, giving to these marbles, as it were, 
a life beyond life, that shall endure like to 
the characters which history hands down, 





through the accident of time and each change 
of fashion. ‘ Nyssia at the Bath,’ by Aizelin, 
| and ‘ Diana Reposing,’ by Clesinger, are also 
works of a first-rate order—classic, as we 





far as the classic was the a 
| all ages—and yet French in manner, inas- 


-the romantic, and won proportiona 


ony oe Though directly Roman in cast |. 
of 





| much as all vital creations must be impressed 
with positive nationality—and withal ori- | 
| ginal, because while eclectic by virtue of a | 
| wise selection of excellencies idlimate to | 
| other ‘schools, these creations, like others | 
| before mentioned, assert an individuality | 
| boldly independent. In conclusion, a simple | 
| figure, ‘Edward VI.,’ by Baron de Triqueti, 
| may be mentioned, were it only for the sake | 
| of contrast with the styles already designated. | 
Triqueti, we believe, has been already known 
for his adaptations of medieval sculpture to | 
modern times. Gothic forms, ‘confessedly | 
rude, and often in direct violation of dis- 
covered truths, which in these days can no 
longer be contravened with impunity, have 
been, by our Gothic revivalists, far too 
blindly and slavishly reproduced. Gothic 
sculpture, if it is not to prove a snare to our 
present practice, must, as we have shown 
with classic, not be so much copied as trans- 
formed. What is free, what is vigorous, all 
that is ies and earnest in Gothic figures, 
are still rightly taken as our exemplars. That 
which is ungainly must be forsaken. Triqueti 
in this portrait statue of ‘Edward VL’ has 








happily hit on the just mean; indeed, his 


treatment is so unrestrained by conventional- 
ism of epee ead pr is little else 
= simple nature in picturesque 


ee thee ; ‘ 

Did space permit, it were interesting to 
trace more at large and with greater detail 
the distinguishing characteristics of the 
French school of sculpture, to show how 
closely it is allied to its sister school of paint- 
ing, to point out how both painting and 
sculpture have reproduced the history and 
the literature, and reflected the manners, of 
the nation. We have said enough, however, 
to indicate the leading outlines of the subject. 

The Statuary oF Beterum has been 
closely allied to that of France, but is of 
constitution less robust. Kessels’s ‘ Disco- 
bolus hurling the Discus,’ was the most true 
and healthful contribution to the Interna- 
tional Exhibition from Brussels. The ‘Group 
representing a scene at the Deluge,’ by the 
same sculptor, though sketchy and somewhat 
rude, is both simple and tragic in the 
telling of the story, and thoroughly inde- 
pendent in thought and treatment. The 
other works by which the school of Bel- 
gium was represented were imbued with 
the sentiment belonging to the a of 

ly on 

— favour. ‘The Angel of Evil’ by 
oseph Geefs, is a devil sick, and so far a 
saint: the sting of Satan is taken out—the 
demon, gentle and languid, is almost senti- 
mental and romantic, and has none of the 
muscle by which Michael Angelo would have 
made a hero sublime. ‘The Lion in Love,’ 
by William Geefs, the brother of the pre- 
ceding, exhibited in Paris, is, says Edmond 








JE 


(J. MOZIER.) 


About, in his “Voyage a travers L’Exposi- 
tion des Beaux-Arts,” in 1855, “a pretty 
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group, belonging to an elegant style of 
sculpture, but cut and polished to excess.” 
A bronze ‘ Victor,’ b eodore and Jean 
Geefs, in the late Exhibition in London, 
though a striking was muscle without 
a, and rose but to the dignity of the 

abby heroic. The sentiment of 
the school found, however, its most dainty 
and delicious effusion in Fraikin’s ‘ Venus 
Anadyomene,’ a lovely phantom of delight— 
indeed, the goddess of heaiate wafted across 
the sea, as in a well-known picture by 
Botticelli, in Florence. It has been said of 
Fraikin, the author of this work, that “he 
has the same luxurious appreciation of femi- 
nine beauty, and the same hat of producing 
it with his chisel, that Etty had with his 

encil,” a power, let us add, of more besetting 

anger to a sculptor than to a painter. The 
directly naturalistic style of portraiture was 
pyre by Tuerlinckx’s ‘Statue of Margaret 
of Austria,’ certainly one of the most al 
and successful examples of the realistic school 
in the Exhibition. conclusion, the reader 
will infer from the general tone of these 
criticisms that Belgian sculpture occupies an 
inferior position to Belgian painting. 

The Scmocs. oF GERMANY can boast of 
great names, renowned in the annals both of 
the dead and of the living. Dannecker was 
the contemporary of Canova, and the mission 
of the German, like that of the Italian, was 
to amend the mannerism of the eighteenth 
century, and to adapt the sternness of the 
classic style to the yielding romance of 
modern times. ‘ Ariadne on the Panther,’ 


the masterpiece of this German revival, is | 


MiNi) | style has noble root. 


every line, in motive the v apes cation 
of poetry, this work et io y gained the 
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SATAN. 
(C. CORTI.) 


applause of Europe. Dannecker died at a 
serene old age, in the year 1841. Schwan- 
thaler, who belonged to the succeeding gene- 
ration, the sculptor of the colossal ‘ Bavaria,’ 
'and the facile modeller of those thousand 
/and one figures which adorn the pediments, 
| palaces, and streets of Munich, was of genius 
| more swift in growth and more rapid in 
decay. He died in 1848, at the compara- 
| tively early age of forty-seven, worn out by 
his labours. His invention, like that of the 
| American Crawford in Rome, was inexhaust- 
| ible, but he wanted the power of maturing a 
| first conception into detailed completeness. 
| The fame which his works enjoyed among his 
contemporaries will not be confirmed b — 
terity. Schwanthaler gathered pom im 
a multitude of scholars, fired by his genius 
and enticed by the tempting facility of his 
ractice. The school of Berlin like that of 

_ Munich, is illustrious in its chief sculptor. 
Rauch, no less than Dannecker and Schwan- 
_thaler, has won a universal reputation. Like 
our English Gibson, this renowned Prussian 
_ sculptor wasa pupil both of Canova and Thor- 
| waldsen, and thus the historic pedigree of his 
Rauch’s well-known 





i") |‘ Victories’ give him rank among artists of 





(MISS HOSMER.) 


sufficient to secure the immortality of its 
author. Boldly original, carefully studied in 


4 | imagination, but his fame perhaps chiefly 


rests upon his portrait busts and monumental 
| statues, of which the memorial to Frederick 
| the Great, in Berlin, is sufficient surety of 
the artist’s immortality. A reduced bronze 
| copy of this grand equestrian monument was 





sent to the International Exhibition. It may 
be worthy of passing remark that, like Maro- 
chetti’s composition in honour of Charles 
Albert, this no less complex arrangement by 
Rauch is made to embrace styles natural- 
istic and real, costumes classic and modern— 
6 though perilous, not unsuc- 
a in el ae In ee, the fol- 
owing contributions may deman i 

notice :—‘ Jason and Medea,’ b Tider 
mann, and ‘Mars, Venus, and Cupid,’ by 
Kis , both sent by the Emperor of Austria, 
and alike remarkable as signal and servile 









examples of the Canova school. Carl Cauer’s 


| ‘Hector and Andromache’ must fall under 
the same category. Engel, the Hungarian 


sculptor, who won high honour in the In- 
ternational Exhibition of 1851, sent to that 
of 1862 a ys » ‘Amore Rapito,’ skilfully 
composed for harmony of line. Hihnel, 
a pupil of Schwanthaler, was represented 
by his model for the Wellington monu- 
ment, to which had been adjudicated a prize 
in the London competition; and Rietschel, 
the B ag of Rauch, by several of the bas- 
reli pve wary him reputation. On the 
whole, the schools of German sculpture may 
be pronounced careful in study, but some- 
what wanting in fire and originality. 

The ScHoo.s oF THE NorvH—of Scandi- 
navia, and countries bordering on the Baltic— 
|" possess, as might be anticipated, a vigorous 
Individuality. Thorwaldsen, born at Copen- 
| hagen in the year 1770, is of this sculpture 
of high latitudes the father and the chief. 
The exhibition, containing many of his 

famed productions, the ‘ Jason,’ the ‘ Mercury,’ 
and ‘ Alexander’s Triumph,’ was a witness to 
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(C. A. FRAIKIN.) 


his genius. His style, founded on the classic, 
was yet closely moulded from the life. His 
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SS) styles establi 


DAPHNE. 
(M. WOOD.) 


maturity of study, that deliberate mastery of 
his subject, which, as we have already said, 
are specially called for in the sculptor’s art. 
Like the German Schwanthaler, he had 
indeed an invention copious and inexhaustible, 
but unlike to the sculptor of Munich, an 
others of the same prolific genius crowded 
with commissi he never hastily extem- 
porised in clay, but studied laboriously both 
the masses and the details of eve gure. 
The result is that his thoughts will not, as 
the shadow of a dream or the flash of a 
vision, melt into thin air, but endure through 
all time as great ideas graven on tables of 
stone. Among the figures which last year 
once again came before our notice, we would 
specially point out the ‘ Mercury,’ simple as 
e purest antique, truthful as nature herself, 
and for execution admirable in the precision 
of pronounced muscle, and the purpose domi- 
nant in every detail. Jerichau, also a Dane, 
belongs to the same school. His noble group 


‘Hercules and Hebe,’ a clever adaptation of | 


the ‘Torso Belvedere’ and the ‘ Venus of 
Milo,’ created a furore when first brought 
before the world, and obtained the patron 

of the King of Denmark. Jerichau’s ‘ Girl 
surprised while Bathing,’ the ‘Venus,’ by 
Thorwaldsen, and the ‘ Flora’ of Bissen, may 
be taken as examples of the treatment of 
female forms which prevails in these northern 
schools: the latitude being chilly, the tem- 
perament is possibly more chaste. And yet 
another luminary has risen above the wintry 
horizon—Jean Petter Molin, a Swede, the 
sculptor of ‘The Grapplers,’ certainly to be 
ranked as one of the most original groups in 


the late Exhinition. These are directly 
individual and istic, just as the Dis- 
coboli and the Gladiators among the Greeks 
and the Romans. The action is intense, the 
motion of ing arm and springing foot 
rapid as a flash of light, nerve and 
muscle is strung to utmost tension, or swells 
with bursting passion. It is indeed a work of 
life and nature, telling us that the old Norse 
spirit, which was ever eager to rush to arms, 
is ready still to rise for justice or revenge. 
The valour of the Sea-kings has indeed 
ee ae 

e schools of ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
ScuLPTuRE remain to be noticed. The 
English, com with the contem 
ed on the Continent, is marked 
by distinctive characteristics of its own. It 
does not all the soft fascination of the 
Italian—it is not so firmly pronounced in 
the modelling as the French—it is scarcely 
so studied in the treatment of drapery as the 
German. In short, to quote the words of 
Mrs. Jameson, “in the English school, with 
some brilliant exceptions, the general faults 
are negative—a want of ness of style, a 
poverty of invention, a want of fire and 
| Vigour in conception and of elegance in execu- 
| tion.” On the other ea our English 
artists are in the ion of merits which 





| tend to restore the balance in their favour. 
| Their works are in expression and sentiment 


ure, in incident pleasing and 
in’ execution, if not bald, at 


| Seow and 
simple, an 


HERMIONE, 
(J. DURHAM.) 


least careful. American sculpture, subject 
of course to individual exceptions, admits of 











the same general description. Indeed, when 
we take into account that America is a 


ae, my ie 
im < f 
AN INDIAN GIRL. 
(MOZIER.) 


country comparatively still in her youth, it 
is surprising that the plastic arts of her 
people, not marred by greater crudities, 
should have already approached so nearly to 
maturity. Transatlantic artists, it is well 
known, have produced works which would 
prove an honour to any nation; in fact, 
throughout the short history of American 
sculpture, the evil has been not so much want 
of skill in the artist as want of knowledge in 
the patron. No school can be expected to 
advance when rewards fall to the lot of the 
charlatan, and when clever stonemasons, 
possessed of pushing trading ability, usurp 
the place of the true artist. 

The re-birth of our English sculpture ma 
be traced to classic parentage. The Frenc 
style of Roubilliac, inflated and rampant, was 
fortunately displaced by a manner which, for 
moderation,’ is more consonant with the 
sobriety of our national character. Since the 
time of Banks, Bacon, and Flaxman, we have 
not, with few exceptions, been put to the 
humiliation of borrowing from the Continent 
the genius we might require. For the last 
century we have possessed a native school 
which, dissevering itself from the mongrel 
crew that had taken root in the land, 
sought, as we have said, new and more 
legitimate descent from classic times. The 
antique spirit which Banks infused into his 


“S| works was the admiration of Reynolds, who 


ever strove to restore, both to the arts of 
ainting and sculpture, their ancient dignity. 
on’s statue of ‘ Mars,’ which obtained the 
gold medal from the Society of Arts, and 
nearly a hundred years later was again sub- 
mitted to public scrutiny in the late Interna- 
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tional Exhibition, is an express example of 
that academic style which, during the last 
half of the eighteenth cen- 

tury, had grown in the as- 

cendance. And then, coming 

to John Flaxman, who illus- 

trated Homer and A¢schylus 

after the manner of the Greek 

Vases, and modelled the 

‘Shield of Achilles,’ lent by 

her Majesty to the Exhibi- 

tion, we have the consum- 

mated type of that class of 

artists who survive even to 

the present day—men who, 

for the most fixing their 

residence in Rome, devoutly 

drink of the Egerian spring, 

and seek to restore our modern — 
sculpture to the ideal truth 

and beauty found in the . 
master works of Greece and 
Rome. 

The ‘ Venus,’ the ‘ Cupid,’ 
and the ‘Pandora,’ by Mr. 
Gibson, seen last year in ap- 

ropriate combination with a 
Greek temple, figures avow- 
edly fashioned after the spirit 
ps manner of the antique, 
may be taken as among the 
most studious and successful 
examples of the school to 
which they belong. Of these ie 
three several conceptions of awl 
beauty, love, and destiny, mK el 
the ‘Cupid’ is the master- 
work ; 80 ahd 5 y, indeed 
combining Gree 
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THE SOUND OF THE SHELL. 
(A. MUNRO.) 





traditions with the truth | of nature and the free and graceful motion | creation by Mr. 


of life, as to reconcile the severity of the an- 
tique with the more tender sentiment in 


which modern Art is expected 
to ind 
however, that obtained on 
the Veena; With guiden sonle 

e‘ Venus,’ wi en apple 
in hand and tinted as Shee. 
Sculptors, when they reach 
a European reputation, na- 
turally wish to give some 
one decisive proof of the lofty 
ideal to which their imagina- 
tions can soar; they desire to 
gather into one Roces the 
scattered forms of beauty and 
of love which perhaps for 
long have haunted the fancy ; 
and to a statue ssed of 
these attributes is ascribed, 
as is most fit, the name of 
Venus. Thus, in modern 
times, there is the Venus of 
Canova and the Venus of 
Thorwaldsen; and from the 
classic age have come down 
to us the Venus of Milo, the 
Venus of the Capitol, and the 
Venus de Medici—all con- 
summated t of female 
loveliness. In a sphere such 
as this, where the choice of 
examples is as wide as tastes 
are varied, criticism is in 
danger of falling into the 
mere expression of personal 
redilections or antipathies. 
uffice it to say, that this 
Gibson, if not among the 
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. THE SLEEP OF SORROW AND THE DREAM OF JOY. 


most successful of his works, may still | be admitted to the assembly of the gods, ; and that the app'e which has just been re- 
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The divinity, © 
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ceived from the hands of Paris, was fairly won. | conditions of bas-relief as little else than | eccentric cast of the eye, a direct violation 


| bald and artificial Thus it was ‘The 
| Overthrow of Pharaoh’ failed in winning 
at the International Exhibition that oe 
which its rare merits deserved. e 
| feel, however, persuaded that when this and 
| its companion compositions shall reach their 
| final destination, and form part of the monu- 
| ment to be erected not far from Edinburgh, 
| justice, though tardy, and coming indeed for 
ow artist as will oo done to 
the vigour, the originality, and the mature 
study displayed by these pASieorfinee works. 
at the schools of British and American 
sculpture trace, as we have said, their pa- 
ren back to the classic, will be still more 
evident by a simple enumeration of the 
artists whose works more or less evince the 
study of the antique marbles. Cardwell, 
Theed, Thrupp, Lough, Mozier, Durham, 
_Ives, Miss Hosmer, and others, are each 
known, at least by some one individual figure 
which recalls the simplicity, the symmetry, 
the costume, or the calm, unimpassioned mien 
of the classic manner. ‘Zenobia Captive,’ 
| by Miss Hosmer, is a figure of command, 
with an elaborate cast of classic drapery. 
‘The Pandora,’ by Mr. Ives, exhibited like 
many other American works in the Roman 
Court, combines the independent study of 
nature with the severity and the pensive 
| thought habitual to the antique. ‘ Her- 
| mione,’ by Durham, robed as a uireek statue 
_ of modesty, with hand resting on her breast, 
| seems to say— 
“ My past life 
Hath been as continent, as chaste, as true, 
As I am now unhappy!” 
|‘ Jephthah’s Daughter’ and ‘Esther,’ are per- | 
haps the most artistic among the works of | 
| Mr. Mozier. ‘The Wept of the Wishton- | 
| Wish,’ by the same artist, is, in the peculiarly | 


| 
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THE READING GIRL. 
(P. MAGNI.) 


With heartfelt t we have to. 
record the untimely death of the sculp- | 
tor of the grand bas-relief ‘The Over- 
throw of Pharaoh in the Red Sea.’ | 
Alfred Gatley we knew well, and 
seldom has it been our fortune to | 
meet with a man of higher truth and | 
honour, or with an artist so single in 
his devotion to his Art. The two} 
great works by which he will be re- | 
membered, ‘the Pharaoh,’ sent to the | 
late Exhibition, and its companion bas- | 
relief, ‘the Song of Miriam,’ awaiting | 
in the artist’s studio at Rome final | 
transfer into marble, are marked by | 
characteristics rarely found in modern 
sculpture. Alfred Gatley had a mind 
of singular independence, which in 
these arduous commissions, obtained | 
expression in figures bold-and original. | 
The style he chose admitted of no 
facile compromise of the classic with | 
the pictorial. It descended not to, 
seek an easily-purchased popularity by | 
softly-blended forms, after the manner | 
of the romantic. The school to which | 
he belonged was stern and strict. | 
Beauty — only . the call of | 

wer, an e gave place to energy. | 
The English: public, qhbentonst to the 

rettiness of smaller treatment, simply | 
Failed to comprehend the largeness of | 
this manner. The sharp precision of 

. the execution was to the untutored | 
eye merely hard, the historic truth to | 
national t and costume seemed 
nothing less than archaic, and the | 


severe compliance with the stringent (G. HALSE.) 















































FIRST FOOTSTEPS. 
(P. MAGNI.) 





|of that equanimity which Winckel- 


mann, in common with all writers, has 
laid down as inherent to the noble art 
of sculpture. “There are,” says Sir 
Joshua Reynolds in his tenth Dis- 
course, “many petty excellencies which 
the painter attains with ease, but which 
are impracticable in sculpture; and 
which, even if it could accomplish 
them, would add nothing to the true 
value and dignity of the work.” ‘ Milo 
attacked by a Wolf,’ by Mr. Lough, 
a favourite subject, because giving 
opportunity for intense muscular dis- 
play, belongs to that heroic school of 
which the statues of Hercules and the 
works of Michael Angelo are examples. 
For the ‘Comus,’ a noble figure by the 
same artist, the Apollo Belvedere seems 
to have stood as the model. The me- 
morial fi of Henry Hallam, by Mr. 
Theed, through the skilful treatment 
of academic robes, avoids the sculp- 
turesque incongruities of modern cos- 
tume. ‘The a and Cupid’ and 
‘The Return of the Prodigal Son,’ by 
the same artist, are all within the strict 
limits prescribed by ancient prac- 
tice, with, however, a certain touch 
of common nature, and an unbendin 

towards domestic affection, whic 

serve to bring cold marble down from 
her chilly heights into the warmer 
— of human sympathies. In the 
: » also by Mr. Theed, the hard 
stone seems inflated under a tem- 
pest of fiercest inspiration. And 
then coming to Mr. Caldwell’s ‘ Diana 
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about to Bathe,’ one of the most delicious 
figures in the whole Exhibition, we find 
the severity of the classic ing into 
softest sentiment; the sternness which is 
often taken as the too exclusive attribute 
of the Greek here melts into tenderness, 
so that while within the precincts of the 
ancient gods, we already approach the 
confines of modern and mundane romance. 
Thus, in the territories of the imagination, 
like even in the realms given up to 

do forms melt softly the one into the other, 
and schools, supposed to be antagonistic, 
are seen to mingle till they merge dis- 
tinctive characteristics in blended outline 
and unison of expression. 

The school of romance which has found 
yotaries among English and American 
sculptors is emphatically the offspring of 
modern times. Round about a Grecian god- 
dess was an awful presence and a grandeur 
inaccessible. 
by the ancients something more than 
mortal, for we are told that love with the 
philosophers and artists of Greece became 
the associate of divine wisdom. Juno we 
all know as crowned in regal pride, an 
imperious queen of stern brow, to govern 
by a nod. Amazons, again, inspired dread 
by strength of arm, and were singularly 
obdurate to the approaches of affection. 
Now it must be confessed that our pre- 
sent tastes incline less to the goddess 
or the Amazon than to the fielding 
nymph, till at length we descend to the 


PRAYER. 
(Y. VELA.) 


level of simple .humanity, and embrace the 


Even Venus was deemed |. 







































(E. MULLER.)' 


“phantom of delight” pictured by 
ordsworth— 


“A creature not too bright or 
For human nature’s daily food ; 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and smiles.” 


A change indeed came over the spirit of 
our Art, and sculpture, like unto philo- 
sophy, has been brought from heaven to 
earth; and thereby it is made, let us 
frankly admit, to approach all the more 
closely to human sympathy. Tenderness 
of affection, or winning grace, and the 
oe ger of beauty, all go to fashion the 
school of our modern romance, a style 
which, though not suited to a Greek 
temple or a medisval church, is yet ad- 
mirably fitting for a salon or a boudoir. 
Richard Wyatt, born in London in 1795, 
and for nearly thirty years a dweller in 
Rome—a man of retired and tranquil life, 
and said to have been of manners gentle 
and amiable—was for us the genius of 
romantic sculpture. What Canova had 
been for Italy, what Pradier became for 
France, Wyatt was for England. His 
works sent to the last Exhibition—‘ Ino 
and Bacchus,’ ‘Nymph and Cupid,’ and 
‘Girl Bathing’—were delicate in senti- 
ment, gracefully gentle in flowing line, 
and exquisitely soft in execution. The 
‘Ino and Bacchus’ of Mr. Foley, among 
the most poetic and rapturous of works 
executed in our own times, and here note- 
worthy as a facile rendering of a Greek 
myth, may be compared with Wyatt's 
treatment of the same theme. Foley ex- 
presses himself with impulse and elo- 
quence ; Wyatt's utterance was somewhat 
more tender and heartfelt. Baily—often, 
and not without reason, termed the poet 
of our English sculptors, for he knows 
how to impress marble with melody, till 
it speaks in the sweet cadence of love 
and beauty—is, like Wyatt, famed for 





his female figures. His ‘ Eve at the Foun- 
tain’ hath, in the words of Milton, 


Which would be woo’d, and, not Pood be won.” 
The severity in which early sculpture took 
its rise has in this lovely figure—one, in- 
deed, of the most delectable manifestations 
of our modern manner—passed into soft 
womanly beauty, soul-like and sensitive. 
This gentle sentiment, from which Milton 
in his melting moments was not free, gushes 
forth in still more copious streams through- 
out the writings of our other national —. 
J. S. Westmacott’s statue of ‘The Peri,’ 
who, Tom Moore tells us, 


* At the gate 
Of Eden stood disconsolate,”’ 


may serve as a favourable example of the 
delicious sentimentality which is now suf- 
fused into the marble illustrations of our 
ular lyricsand dramas. Lawlor’s ‘ Tita- 
ia,’ and Calder Marshall’s ‘ Ophelia,’ fall 
under the same class—admirable works, 
yet infected with a certain melo-dramatic 
taint—undoubtedly essentially clever, even 
as a telling piece upon the stage, and, 
withal, decidedly agreeable—much more 
pleasing, indeed, than the staid severe 
classic, or that stiff medizval manner 
which, out of death and the grave, was 


but imperfectly emancipated into life. 
Calder Marshall's ‘ Sabrina,’ and ‘ Dancing 
Girl reposing,’ are exquisite and well- 
kmown examples of the same romantic 
school. To these may be added ‘The 
Day-Dream,’ by MacDowell, ‘The Startled 
Nymph,’ by E. G. ey Jun., ‘ Titania 
Asleep,’ by F. M. Miller, and ‘ Elaine,’ 








NYMPH OF DIANA, 
(J. ALBERTON.) 


by Shakespeare Wood—each, more or less, 
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is indeed so beautiful, she could 
searcely have escaped the love of 
Apollo; we see her fall into gentle 
sleep, as the olive springing at her 
feet is about to em her deli- 
cate form, and thus she passes 
h the gates of death into the 

life of nature, and is at peace. 
Naturalistic or picturesque eculp- 
ture obtained in the first Interna- 
tional Exhibition its easy and noisy 
triumph over the multitude by a 
work common in incident, ed 
‘The Unhappy Child.’ A naughty 
little boy in a fit of temper has 
"broken his drum. The drumstick 
is actually thrust through parch- 
ee ane Bao ig og sag 
g and crying in toweri = 
sion. We need ply add that 
at the sight every mother, and child, 
and nursemaid, was in high délight. 
Such subjects are always popular. 
Mrs. Thornycroft, in two pretty 
works worthy of all praise, ‘The 
Skipping Girl’ and ‘The Knitting 
Girl,’ is happy as usual in the treat- 





LA BAGNANTI. 
(TANTARDINI.) 


after its kind a favourable instance of our | ‘Go to Sleep’—a boy at bed-time with a | ing to the moan of the sea echoed from the 
poetic school of ' Miss Hosmer’s | pet dog in lap, exclaiming, as would seem, | caverns of a shell—affords a winning ex- 
clever impersonation of mischief-making little | “hush!” “sleep!”—is a work simple and! ample. The romantic and even the classic 
‘Puck,’ is in style more individ styles of which we have previously 


ken, may be —— into 
the picturesque merel costume, 
as when Mr. Spence theoer a Scot- 
— ora - head of his 

ig ;’? an in when 
the same antist, in his’ ‘aestive 
group, ‘The Finding of Moses,’ 
enters upon the circumstantial de- 
tail of head-dress, necklace, and 
cradle. This high elaboration, to 
which several of our artists in mar- 
ble are now tempted, carries sculp- 
ture into that Pre- Raphaelite finish 
that has long become the vogue in 
the sister art of painting. 

There is a naturalism, not pic- 
turesque, which is simply the noblest 
nature — nature large, vigorous, 
manly. This is the naturalism 
that in all ages of the world bas 
been strong to break the barriers of 
tradition, which has overleaped the 
narrow limits of the schools, and 
entered upon the largeness and the 
liberty of a world created free to 
choose the evil or the good. This 
was the naturalism known to the 
ancient Greeks, who, though subject 
to the teachings of the still more 
ancient Egyptians, owed, above all, 
a sacred allegiance to those living 


forms around them of beauty and. 


of power which each day moved to 
love or awed through fear. In our 
time few indeed are the creations 
that can claim this noble birth- 
right. In England we might quote 
‘The Eagle Slayer,’ with some other 
works; from the catalogue of Ame- 
rican sculpture we may be expected 
to name ‘ The Sibyl’ and ‘ The Greek 
Slave.’ And then we have done. 
This consolation, however, remains, 
that though man’s works be finite, 
nature is still infinite, craving from 
the hand of the artist wide and 
perfect fruition. The yet unhewn 
marble quarries of Carrara hold im- 
prisoned forms of unknown beauty, 
which only await the sculptor’s 
chisel to set them free. 

In this our review we have sought 
to give to each separate style its due 
rank in the battle of Art, yet what- 
ever may be the issue of the petty 
conflicts now waging, let us always 











ment of graphic incident. E. G. 

Papworth, in ‘The Young Emigrant’ and 
‘The sat Shrimper,’ also. becomes as 
pleasing as he is picturesque. J. Durham's 


for our solace remember there is an art which, 
like nature herself, will, notwithstanding all 
change, live on in progressive development. 


peepee, so likewise are always the chil- 
dren of Mr. Munro, of which ‘The Sound of 
the Shell’—two children wistfully listen- 












































